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Is Camp Worthwhile? 


By CHARLOTTE V. GULICK 


President, New England Section, Camp Directors Association 


Before a young girl has had camping experience she is apt so say that she does not want to go 
to a place where she has to keep appointments—where she has to get up when a bugle blows— 
where she cannot have the companionship of boys—where there are no movies, no automobiling. 


These requirements at the time seem irksome. 


However, after a season’s experience she has a 


welcome understanding of the thrills and real pleasures of organized camp-life. 
I will let the girls themselves answer the question as to whether camp-life is worth- 
while. The following are a few quotations from many letters, but are typical. 


What she said after her first summer— 

“I have been looking back on each happy 
second, how beautiful it all has been. There 
will never be anything like it again in my life.” 

“It was a new experience and I would not 
have missed it for the world. I enjoyed every 
minute. I had never been with so many girls 
before and I made so many dear friends.” 

“I can’t understand how I could have the 
least wish not to go to camp. When I thought 
I would rather stay at home I didn't realize 
what I would miss. I never had such a good 
time anywhere and it was so different.” 

“Words cannot express the wonderful time I 
had at camp. It was so utterly different than 
I expected, but so much better.” 

“I loved camp all summer, but I never 
appreciated the girls until the last week. Every 
one was so darling to every one else. It was 
marvelous. Those last two nights when Polly 
played the piano after taps and the moon was 
so bright on the water.” 


What she said after her second summer— 

“What a happy summer I had and I got so 
much more out of it this year than last. There 
is something about camp that digs deeper than 
anything I have ever experienced before.” 

“To be there one year—you like it—but two 
years,—it gets under your skin someway.” 

“IT really believe that my two summers at 
camp have done more for me than all my years 
at school and I want to go back.” 

“Two wonderful summers I have had, chuck 
full of jolly good times and worthwhile accom- 
plishments.” 

“During Water Sports Day I learned the first 
time what real spirit and teamwork is. When 
we fell out of our canoe at the end of the race 
and swam the canoe in to shore we were just as 
happy as if we had won the race. We laughed 
and sang just as much as the winners.” 


What she said after her third year— 

“I wonder what would become of me if I did 
not go to camp in the summer. 

“At the end of summer before last I was sure 


that I had had a good time, but I have had a 
better time this year. I made so many new and 
dear friends. I learned to do so many things I 
had been afraid to do.” : 

“You can’t imagine what a beautiful time I 
had. I am firmly convinced that every summer 
at camp is better than the preceding one. It 
seems as if the girls are nicer every year.” 

“Each year has been more full of fun and 
joy and real meaning than the one before. I 
was actually afraid to come back this summer 
because the year before seemed the climax of 
everything I had done at camp. This summer 
was as different as could be and more inter- 
esting.” 

What she wrote her director while travelling 
through Europe— 

“In spite of all the lovely things we are seeing 
and doing I find that I miss camp terribly. No 
amount of lovely old towns and grand cathe- 
drals can make up for the comradeship and out 
of doors and the activities and beauties of life 
in the pine woods.” 


What she said after five years of married life— 

“T find that my entire life has been affected 
by my camping experiences. I can do so many 
things that many women cannot do and I am 
not afraid. Billy and I are great pals and I 
know that Junior is going to be benefitted by 
all I learned at camp. You are certainly making 
better, happier women and mothers. I know it.” 

“Ever since I was married I have felt the 
value of my camping days. My husband and 
I have such good times together. I learned so 
many things at camp that one does not learn 
anywhere else.” 

My message is “The proof of the pudding is 
in the eating,” but how many girls will not even 
taste anything which is new to them! They 
therefore lose some of the choicest bits of life. 











For Camp Information write, Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West g2nd Street, New York City 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES 





CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


























The woodsy life of the old-time scouts on a reg- 
ular Robinson Crusoe Island in Lake Winnepesaukee, 
N. H. Sailing and Crew, Golf instruction, Aquaplan- 
ing. Fishing. No extras. Booklet 


L. D. Roys, 42 Bowdein St., Cambridge, 


€ | CAMP WINNECOOK 


. FOR BOYS Unity, Me. 














25th season opens July 1. Rid- 
ing, riflery, manual arts and 
all usual camp activities. No 


Booklet. 
Herbert L. Rand 


extras. 





4 Hemenway Rd. Salem, Mass. 


eg PASSUMPSIC 


14th season at South Fairlee, 
40 Juniors, 8 to 10. 
40 Upper Juniors, 11 to 12. 
40 Seniors, 13 to 15. 
A sane, well-balanced program under 
experienced supervision. All outdoor ac- 
tivities. Special facilities for water sports. 
Rate $350. Booklet, 
Mr. and Mrs. David R. Starry 
1309 Denmark Road, Plaintield, N. J. 








Vermont. 





CAMP OXF ORI ) MAINE 
Twenty. covert Season. All land and wai 

mend Oxford without reserve as a realthfat, ‘= *.. hel ‘eipful 
by — place for boys. (Signed) Bishop Edwin vag ~~ 
Chicago, Illinois. Booklet. Address 


Prot. A. F. Caldwell, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 


b 9 

““GLENBROOKE 
A Camp for 60 Boys 

On Lake Memphremagog, near (a Vt. Riding, 

Canoe Trips. Expert Coaching in All Sports. Camp 

epen June 23 to September 15. Fee reasonable. Booklet. 

H. R. Dane, 1604 Pennsylvania Avenue, Detr Detroit, Michigan. 


OWL HEAD CAMP 


ON LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG, QUEBEC 
For boys 9 to 18 years. 
A Camp that is Different. Rate $250. No extras. 
Specializes in —_yo % 
Write to Col. F. B. Nor d, Vt. 


~ CAMP VEGA >  Cinaincten Lake 


Ontario, Canada 





A select Junior Boys’ Camp and Special Camp Craft 
School for older boys with Junior Aide privileges. Un 
usual opportunity for boys, ages 15 to 19. Write for 
Booklet A. 

___ 420 Burns St., Forest Hill, L. I., N. Y. 





In Lake Region 
CAMP WAGANAKI for Boys ™ “2's, 8s 
This camp has a distinctive group spirit which has de- 
teloped thru years of strong leadership and an unusual 
number of boys who return year after year. 49 boys. 
Mr. & Mrs. Carle 0. Warren, 








CAMP 





Junior and Senior 
For Boys 8-17 
All Land and Water Sports 


Riding Canoe Trips 
Woodcraft 
Tennis Nature Study 


Resident Doctor and Nurse 


SAMOSET 


LAKE + WINNEPESAUKEE | 


Illustrated Booklet sent on request 
THOMAS E. FREEMAN 
466A Waltham Street 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 






Auxiliary Camp in the 
White Mountains 
where seniors spend a week 
without extra charge 
Junior Camp with special 
program and activities 
operated as a separate unit 















On Pp! Champlain 

SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS 
2ist season. Allcampconveniences, tents and cabins. 
Experienced staff. Trained nurse. All sports. Inter- 
‘sting mountain and water trips. Jlustrated booklet 
on request. Address Ralph F. Perry, Director, Prin- 
cipal Morristown High School, Box R, Morris- 
town, New Jersey. 


CAMP KINEO 


Harrison, Maine 
25th Year 


Record of no accidents or severe 
illness. Enrollment limited to 85. All sports, 
Mt. and Canoe trips,—Mature counselors. For 
booklet address 
GEORGE .YAPLE, Director, Harrison, Me. or Detroit, Mich. 


WNT 
Camp Maranacook 2222" 


Strong camp council of experienced men. One 
of the best equipped camps in America. Carefully planned daily 
program. All sports. Canoe and mountain trips. Illustrated 
booklet. Wm. H. Morgan. Director, Readfield, Maine. _ 


POKOMOKE 


A Camp for Boys on Sebago Lake, Maine, 
A Superior camp for the Superior boy. 

















Excellent table. 


Tenth Season. 





(T) CAMP PEN ACOOK 


H. Twenty-ninth Season 
ete > of desirable boys. ages 8 to 16. 
eT sports 





ot Lol 4-08 ak 

AllWater & Field Sports 

John Shaw French, PhD.Direcfor. 
Write sor Looklet. Norway Me 





PASSAGASSAWAUKEAG 


Camp tor Sa 7-16, in the Maine Woods 
On Lake Poppnesssewe ikeng, near —— One of Maine's 
most splendid! | cam 300 acres of forest 
bordering lake with sandy beac’ Horse! 


mal ei 
catalog addre 
R. B. Dickey 





Brooks, Maine 








For Boys 


CAMP CALUMET "3: 

§ ., near Dartmouth se. All sports. 
se on. Cains. Thelig prapvess. Charts ts ehew urea 
ion of be pos f and care. Membership | imited . 


"N. J. 








All field and wat 
food. 
R. B. MaTrern, M. S., 


a t- 





For Booklet. : 
H. B. Handy, A.M. (Harvard), 
as oS 
one Ferry-on-Hupson, N. Y. 
OR Center Barnstead 


No. 2, Westhampton, Richmond, Va. 
Camp mp Stilson x BOYS New Hampshire 


Excellent Equipment, All Sports, Horseback Riding, 
Instruction Latin, French, English and Mathematics. 
Trips. Booklet on Request. 


R. P. Hughes, 6449 San Bonita Ave., St. Lowis, Mo. 


‘CAMP PINNACLE 


Boys’ Camp of Quality. llth Season. 
Manual Training. Nature Study. Woodcraft. 
Prairie Schooner trips. Loch Lyme Cabins 
for Adults. Booklets. Mr, Alvin D. Thayer, 
_—aae”—C*CD rector, Box 1, Lyme, N. H. 
ec 
HOW Cu TC Can I Choose the Right Camp? \¥5 7,512 


if your heart's desire is your boy's welfare, development and 








Williams 
New York City 





__1142 Thornton Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 
Camp Sokofis for Boys 
Long Lake, Grtdgne, Maine 
Smal! C: a Cabins 
BBrceliont mm. ‘Modern E 
Expert ae. of Health and. Safety. 
For Booklet E add: 
171 West 12th Street § 
WAPELLO = spruces, salt water hath- 
ing, cruises, pioneering, wood- 
craft, athletics, ete. on the 100 acre island camp site 
near Friendship. Established 1893. Limited to 60 Chris- 
tian boys 8 to 17 Booklet on request. 
r GLENN A. STOKES 
424 Berwick St. Orange, N. J. 


Camp for Young Men 
Maine Camp with more informal program for 20 
older boys, 16-21 Vater sports, trips, baseball, riding, 
tennis, golf. College instructors. Send for Booklet. 
AMP WASSOOKEAG 
13th, N. Y. C. 


Lioyd H. Hatch 201 Ww. 
, oe 4 . 
CAMP NAGARDA Lib A Mine 
7 Where Home and Camp Are One 
ie vight think 12. Sener ond A groups. For each ~y, o a min 


“Msine State tate = Health. Ethel W. W 
Supervisor Public Schools, 116 N. Allen St., Albany “Ve 





rati ne 











The Duncan vsey. tds of Boy Building 
_write"C: iM. GRANT, S i tepinine ana New Nochele. N.Y 
WILD-CROFT On Sebago 
(9 Four groups—separate worthwhile activi- 
ties. Ponies, Horses. Free riding instruction 
booklet ‘“The Camp Trained Boy.”’ Mr. and Mrs. Stanley 
L. Freese, 144 Austin St. E., Worcester, Mass. 
. CAMP WINAUKEE For Boys 
On Lake Wi P kee, White M t N. H. 
predominantly Jewish; ages 7 to 18. nd Mr us 
=>)’ since 1920. Fee, $350. Seoretery, 608 W. 114th 
Apt. 62, New York, N 


Chita 
No. Windham, Maine. For BOYS 5 to 17. 
for each boy nearly every day. Mountain trips. Send for 
Me Perfect sand beach; fine equipment. Selected boys, 
St., 


CAMP BAY STATE, TILTON, N.H. 


For boys 9-18. ‘Trips to alll points of interest inthe White Mts... 


and Lakes in N. H. featured. Sports. Woodcraft Circle. 
Rifte Range. Nature-Study. Every boy learns to swim. 


Write for booklet. Mr. and Mrs. T. F. Ballam, 


8 weeks. 
28 Peirce St., Arlington Hts., 








CRYSTAL BEACH 


A salt water Fm for young boys only. On Long Island Sound. 
Horseback riding Svinming ——— De biking, nature 
study. Bungelows cabins holesome food ern sanitation. 


Mr. & Mrs. C. C. McTeman, MeTernan School, walertr, Conn. 


A\ BONNIE, DUNE, “x 


an ry Napeioees, "Nolected group that demands the 

best. Boys 8-14 year: Sr Membership limited. 

a Dwight L * nach 6 Parkside Road, Providence. R.I, 
dwight el. Rogers, Jr., 43 West 45th St. New York City 


CAMP WAMPANOAG 





2tat s Cape Cod, Kuzzards Bay 
A salt anor camp for boys from 8 to 16. Instruction in sailing 
specialty. and water sports. Target practice. Athletics AS 


der “Timp moth college i Instruction in life saving. Mili 


Fh one mother. Bo 
E. Taylor, Director; Aacippant Director and ESeu=- 
seters 5 college men. 24 242 Gr ant Ave e., Newton Centre, Mass 


Eastford, Conn. 


CAMP EASTFORD E2s"i!;.Se. 


A small camp especially suited to young boys leaving 
Catalogue 
516 Belmont Ave., _ Chicago, il. 


CAMP 
NAMEQUOIT 


The sailing camp for boys on 
Old Cape Cod. Expert in- 
struction in the handling of 
small boats. Usual land sports. 
Schooner, knockabout, cat- 
boats, sharpies, motor-boat. For 
information address: 
Paul P. Henson, 
East Orleans, Mass. 





home for first camping experience. 


James 0. Wood, | 


"For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 88 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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BA 


Responsible Councilors. 
thletics, Aquatics, 


Booklet. 











RTA Cc 


Lake Pleasant, Casco, Maine 
A distinctive Camp for Girts 7-17. 
Experienced Director. 

orseback. Hikes and 
Elinor C. Barta, 8 Cabot 





HMP 


individual care. 
Registration Limited, 
Canoe Trips. 

Street, Winchester, Mass. 











OGONTZ wiser 
Camp for Girls 
From the bugle for dip in the morning to the 
sleepy night call of the Katydid ... a summer 
of sportsmanship and good fellowship. 600 acres 
of open space. Charming counselors of person- 
ality and experience. Horseback riding in care 














of West Point Cavalry Officer. Tutoring and 
French conversation. All sports including golf. 
Cabins with lights 
and water. Log Hall 


Club for older girls. 
Catalog. 

OGONTZ SCHOOL 
Rydal, Pa. 





In Maine woods, 700 acres on private lake near Belfast. Each girl 
spends at least one hour in saddie each day. Swimming, golf, tennis, 
canoeing. dramatics, aesthetic Gracin, Randevars. § tutoring. Skilled 
councilors Screened Sleeping | lodges mp farm and ‘‘tested’’ d 
Limited enrollment. One fee, no extras. Camp Fesengnesnwe 
for Boys same management, entirely 

cated. For booklet address 
B. R. Dickey 








WAUKEELA CAMP forGIRLS 
Conway, N. H. 


All land and watersports. Horseback, 
canoe and hiking trips a specialty. 


Skilled instructors and completely 
equipped camp. Junior and senior 
groups. Booklet on request. 





Miss Frances A. Davis, Director 
Province Lake New Hampshire 


CAMP EAGLE POINT 
Stinson Lake, Rumney, N. H. Estab. 19065. 
White Mountain camp, 2000 feet above sea. 
Progressive. Modern. All activities, For 
discriminating Jewish girls 8 to 21. Address 

r. and Mrs. Aaron L. + tore Directors. 
Rumney, 


AM P CARTE: 
FOR GIRLS 


Gives the opportunity for a high class camp experience at a moderate 
cost. In the wonderful White Mt. region. Mr. or Mrs. Maynard L. 
Carpenter, 18 Kimball St., Lebanon, New Hampshire. _ 


SHORE ACRES ,? 














Province Lake 
New Hampshire 





A camp for older girls, business and pro- 
fessional women. Tennis, riding, canoeing, 
swimming, ete. 100 acres. Beautiful loca- 
tion. Moderate rates. Booklet 

Laura Young & Frances Davis, Directors 


EGGEMOGGIN CAMP for Girls “vie” 


13th season. water. back riding free. Al! sports. 

Experienced supervisors. Resident nurse. Junior and Senior Camps. 
Ages 8 to 20. Limited enroliment. 

Tuition $320. Laundry only extra. Booklet on request. 


Principal and Mrs. E. L. Montgomery 
Fairmont Schoo! 2107 S St., Washington, D. C. 


CAMP PUKWANA on Sebago Lake, Me. 


Camp for girls noted for Southern 
(ealeeeness. Active water and land —— 
ack riding emphasized. Handec rafts, Camp craft, Dramatics. 
pele xtras Lim ited enrollment. References 
BES AMS (Randolph-Macon) Chapel Hill, N.C. MISS 
ANNY c RENSHAW: (Bryn Mawr)91 9W. Franklin St. . Ric! hmond, Va, 


CAMP. JO-1 LEE for Girls § Season 
On Lake h Beigrade, 
A weill- = Ee © a of national 1... for 
giris from Goest Jewish homes. Ten states repre- 
™ Bodeceed ‘by pronpiaaes = nel dow) ih 
ndors —— nent ti Wis! 
okicts. Bes. J. C, Myms - 


. Book 
92 Morningside Av ones, Wen Vee 





of fri 
Cance trips a b pont 


‘00c 














4 3 Lake Feisles 
icrafts, weaving. woodcraft, dancing, dram- 


WYOD Vermont 
Camp for 35 Girls, Delightful informal or- 
ties, ature study, moun camping trips,’ straw 
aqalons, electric light. No extras. yrite for 


ganization. All sports. Riding, swimming, 
canoeing, archery, rifle shooting, hand- 

R. AND MRS. HARVEY ngwoouse 
. New York 






Fieeteted 


14 Lattin Drive 
































Camp Farwell 


A camp for girls on beautiful lake in Green Moun- 


tains, Vermont. Fine horses. No extra charge 
for ing. Farwell girls know joys of life int 
open with swimming, canoeing, tennis and other 
land and water sports. Dramatics. Crafts. Tents 
and Bungalows. Hot and cold running water. Care- 
ful supervision. Senior and Junior camps. 22nd 
"ear. —— on Request. 

osalie R. Sandertin, 

3245 Cleveland Ave., N. W., 


re Sargent Camps 


Peterboro, New Hampshire 
Exceptional equipment for siding, beating, tennis 
and all other outdoor sports, Number limited. 
For booklet address 

Mrs. C. L. SCHRADER, Director 
20 Everett St. Cambridge, Mass. 


Director 


Washington, D. C. 








For 
Girls 















Ona 662: Girks 
FAIRLEE, VERMONT 


The choice of the discriminat- 
ing. Vacation de Luxe. Correct 
riding. 18-hole golf. Select 
Jmembershi Land and water 
sports. Mountain trips. 14th 
season. Booklet, Director, 269F 
Summer St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


ynona can 
Girls 

For girls. On beautiful lake among tall fragrant 
pines near Bennington, } Mountain climbing, 
water sports, horseback riding, arts and crafts. The 


Ciub for girls over 
___ Miss Evelina Reaveley, Box R, Elmwood, N. a 


REGGMERE for Girls 
Antrim, N. on Gregg Lake. Altitude 
1800 ft. Limited’ to 65 girls from cultured 
Jewish families. Three directors and 17 coun- 
sellors. Individual attention. Sixth season. 
Mrs. Morris Klein, 609 W. ii4th St., New York, 


Camp Moy-mo-da-yo For Girls 


Pequaket Lake. P.O., Cornish, Maine 


LAKE MOREY 


Attractive om ment, different from that of anyother eastern camp. 
Affiliated wit m. Red Cross Life Saving ton foe. F Ex = 3 ad 
—— ee 


Riding. Teun i extras—cove: b 
Ow! + 15 Wren St., m, Mas 


EMIPLTO 


HARRISON, MAINE. 
wae SPORTS. RIDING. HIKING. 
_IMustrated booklet. s Phoebe R. Haskell, Marion, Mass. 


KOKOSING Cirle 


In the beautiful lake region of Maine. An 
aimful summer of recreation for the girl 
’ from 8 to 18. Land and water sports under 
experienced supervision. Mrs. George H. 
Tomes, 266 Lenox Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


~“WAWENOCK-OWAISSA | 


A camp on Lake Sebago where 50 girls spend an ideal 
summer. Free horseback riding every day. Trips—land and 
water-sports—arts and crafts—dramatics—dancing. Every 
care for each girl’s happiness and development, Mr. and 


Mrs. Elroy 0. LaCasce, Fryeburg Academy, Fryeburg, Me. 


CAMP WIHAKOWI 


Girls’ camp in the Green Mountains; all usual camp ac- 
tivities including horsemanship. Illustrated catalogue. 
Prof. and Mrs. Arthur E. Winslow, Box 85, Northfield, Vt. 
MOOSEHEAD CAMP “, Sits 
(8-14) 
Moosehead Lake, Maine (P. O. Greenville) 


Open air shacks, splendid lodge. Licensed Guide and trained nurse 
on eS zs Hospital ‘3 3 Number limited. Rate $350. Early 
registration advised 

— R. Mp. 


Ann V. D. SLINGLI FP. Ba.r., 


Calvert SCHOOL, 








CATHEDRAL 
PINES 


Acamp planned for 
creative restfulness 
through work and 
play intelligently 
directed to fit our 
girls for another 
winter of school 
and social activity. 
Booklet sent on request. 


Mrs. Henry Payson Dowst 
Winthrop, Maine 

















ESHOBE ave fo 


(On Fairlee Lake), So. Fairlee, Vt. 


N 


“The Camp of Happiness."" Attractive Bungalows. 
Horseback riding under excellent instructor; all 
athletics, water sports, handicrafts and nature work. 
Excellent table. Careful personal supervision over 
all. Write for Illustrated Booklet to: 

Mr. and Mrs. E. G. O» 


good 
Main St, Bradford, Vt. 


TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 


For Girls Roxbury, Vermont 











“The Horseback Camps.” All sports. 300 acres in 
the Green Mountains. Golf instruction. No “Extras.” 
Illustrated. Booklet. Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Roys, 10 
Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 





ALOHA CAMPS 


Vermont. Est. 1905. Four separes cums. Girls 8-13, 14-17 
Land one water sports, rid A he tata. Clab for older giris in 
ooklets 


N.H kita for be 5 ae 
Mr. and M my Ae k, Brookline, Mass. 


C5 ee eee eles 











With Land andWater Sporls 
EDWARD D. COLLINS, Director 
MiIpDLEBURY VERMONT 


CAMP NAIDNI — 





On Lake Dunmore, Vermont, 60 acres, % mile lake 
front. Wholesome vacation camp for girls 8-21. Swim- 
ming, canoeing, Long Trail hikes. Season 8 and 10 
| mesg 1927. Apply to 


Mrs. G. C. Britten St. Marks Place Mt, Kisco, N. Y. 


 MINNETONKA— 


A “Good Nature’’ camp for girls. A  maxionees of daily ycnjorment 
through a well balanced program, 
my poqeans lasting. ‘reoults. Seven successiv: dye am: 
Monmouth, Me. Parents s and bad giris ‘thou d Toe 
er 


iagtraxed | lenkeure at once. Mr. Bee 
34 Diamond St., Phitedsiphia. 


~ ALOHA CLUB _ 


A Camp for Older Girls and Young Women 





All sports. Crafts. Horseback riding. Excellent golf. 
Or a —* 7. vacation of rest. Address 
RS. E. L. GULICK, Brookline. Mass. 


 ABENA — 


For Girls. Belgrade Lakes, Maine. Twenty-first Season. 
Booklet. Miss Hortense Hersom, 46 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. . cae -s -_ 
LIN-E-KIN BAY CAMP 
Healthy, Happy, Salt WaterCamp forGirls 
on the Coast of Maine. Send for Booklet. 
Mr. and Mrs. G. R. BRANCH 
mf 99 Merrick St. Worcester, Mass. 


HINQUEKA CAMP 


in the Litchfield Hills. A healthy, happy. | helpful, 
vacation place for 40 girls. Land and water sports. 
Moderate rates. 13th season. 
Mr. and Mrs. David Layton, 835 Walton Avenue, New York 


WINNIPAUK (lndian Chieftain) 
ior Grotgetent) sirls, Ideal, Ideally Wate 


r-Seni 
115 m 
A jc arts. 
ome 64) 














Nat 
lis. 
hee TeBieid il jing. Mountain hikes. 


Abundant yo roducts. Graduate councillors. 
Helen ar 
826 fale ied eee: Norfolk, Va. After May ist Winsted, Conn. 


| ANDY 82"? 2 zamilcs and Adults 
) Sapervise! outdoor pay F for children. 
HAND oceciatien 


a 








For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 88 West 42nd St, New York City. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES 











CAMPS FOR BoYs 


MOHAWK LODGES 


Huntington, Mass. 
IN THE BERKSHIRES 


1] 
Casete individual attention to personal req’ pre Biro 
tion. Fresh 


illor to every 4 
condition of awe on our first copstdoratt 
food Cg A | - nearby sources. Camp 


rs train jete ee. 
« ture st 

HL crate ait lead to carefully selected 
Christian boys aged 7-1 


For illustrated pocbiet, information or personal 
terview, address: Paul R. Brown 
182 Windsor Road, Waban, Mass. 











MON-O-MOY The Sea Camps for Boys 
EAST BREWSTER, MASS. CAPE COD 
Superb bathing, sailing, canoeing, deep sea [fishing: land sports. 
Horseback riding. Cabins. Tutoring. Camp Mother. Nutrition classes 
for anderweights. Senior, Intermediate, Junior Camps. Booklet. 
HARRIMAN R. DODD, Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 








BOB-WHITE trom 5 to 15 
ASHLAND, MASS. 5 hours A. 2 nad ork City 
anaes 1915 ntain trips. 
ter sports. Vegetables tS own yo Send for 
Booklet. a , c. Hil,  atgen School, Ney 
—_ Mrs. Sara 8. Hayes, Box 4, Ashland, Mass. 


CAMP WINNECOWETT FOR BOYS 





Lake Winnekeag, Ashburnham, Mass. Finest swimming 
and all land sports. food, good care, sleeping 
cabins Limited number of A... 8-16. $210 for season 


For booklet write Mr. & Mrs. W.L. Mirey. 


~ CAMP WoNPOSET 


Camp for young boys at Bantam Lake, Conn. In 
Berkshires, All activities. Excellent supervision 
100 miles from New York. 22nd Year. Aovkic 

Robert R. Tindale, 31 E . 7ist Street, New York 


of eight weeks. 





AMP :c% 

BOYS 
On potnnds Lake Champlain. 100 acres, 15 miles from 
Catholic Summer School. Land and water sports. Marist 


Brother Principal, St 
New York City. 


for catalogue. 
153 East 76th Street, 


Brothers. Send 
Ann's Academy, 


CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


PINE KNOLL 


FOR GIRLS 4 


"OSSIPEE 
For BOYS 











On Separate Lakes near Conway, — Mts., N. H. 
Special facilities for: Ridies. Overnight Moun’ 

Trips, coupes. Sailing, Music, Dramatics, Wan ons 
ture Lore jon, Eq and C Ideal. 
Circulars and Photos on request to 
Mr. or Mrs. J.C. Bucher, BoxR, Peekskill, New York 

















MERRICOURT 


An ideal] place for children 3-10 for whom camp life may 
be too strenuous; it combines outdoor life with home 
care and comfort. $100 per mo. $1100 per yr. Music and 
tutoring arranged. Booklet. Mrs. Ruth Beardslee Kings- 


bury, John H. Kingsbury, M.A., Merricourt, Berlin Conn. 


THE WAVUS CAMPS, Jefferson, Me. 





On Damariscotta Lake. (Completely equipped Cultural, 
Christian. Featuring Aquaties, Riding. Fencing, Manual 
Arts, Nature Lore. For illustrated catalogues of Dama- 
riscotta for Boys, Wawanock for Girls, address, 

Mr. or Mrs. D. E. Andrews, Jefferson, Me. 


MAST COVE CAMP nice, ae. 


Children 4 to 14. Small family group. Experienced. 
sympathetic care, under the personal supervision of the 
directors. Sait water bathing. Mr, and Mrs. Stan- 
wood Cobb, Directors of Chevy Chase Country School, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 








THE BANCROFT CAMP 
BACKWARD CHILDREN 


On the Maine Coast near Rockland. Life 
in the open, with Swimming, Canoeing, 
Motor Boating, Deep-Sea Fishing and other 
Water Sports. Horseback Riding, Motoring 
and Tennis. 

Trained Directors, Experienced Teachers 
and Nurses give individual attention to the 
needs of each child. 

Physician and Trained Nurse always 
at camp. Under same direction as 
Bancroft School near Philadelphia. 
Illustrated Booklet on Request. 


DIRECTORS 
E. A. Farrington, M. D., and Jenzia C. Cooley 
Box F. Haddonfield, New Jersey 

















CAMPS _ AND SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS t. 


THE LUTHER GULICK CAMPS 


South Main e 


Orvis: 











Camp Cowasset |f 
North Falmouth, Mass. On Buzzards B The Sea- Fa | 11 } p ciraall 
oo for Girls. Free “heraebaek © riding 4 Ki KR 
trained instructor. trat t t | 
A. Hunt, 22 Plymouth Street, Holbrook, aS | THE KENDALL HALL SUMMER SCHOOL 





CAMP COTUIT | . 


For girls 9 to 20. Located on Cape Cod. Fresh and | 
Salt water swimming. Tennis, Canoeing, Rowing Shells, | 
Archery, and field sports. Catalog. Miss E. Schu-/ 
macher, Physical Director. Miss Beard’s School. P. O. 
Box 924, New Rochelle, N. Y. 























CAMP KNOLLMERE ,.272°3°%....| [© 
Cape Cod, Mass. ~ 
Salt water camp for girls 6-18. Ocean trips, horseback UNMISTAKABLY DIFFERENT 
riding, water sports, tennis and crafts taught by ex- = On the Sead 
perienced counsellors. Rate $200. Vacation Club older here . Sports. 
girls. Director: Mrs. Albert Sloper, Fairhaven, Mass. | No Pel — aa Sailing, Teanis, Water 
Ar — A promise of Summer Happiness 
. one RIMROC Ks FALM — of Scholastic and Physical Betterment. 
Petersham, Massachusetts eat 

For children for whom the strenuous | Mr. & Mrs. CHARLES P. KENDALL 

activities of regular camp life are un- iu BOX 44 PRIDE’S CROSSING, MASS. 

suitable. pete, 
Katharine E. Salkeld, R. D. No. 1, Athol, Mass. |——— eed 


SEA-LINE* Sait Water Camp for Girls | éy ~g 
Portsmouth ,Rhode Isiand | K=s Tsing Cam 
Land and water sports. Dramatics. Riding. Modern/ 
Equipment. Expert staff. Illustrated booklet. | fer ove 13 to 21. 

Mrs. Marie R. » Finneran, Schoo! a Expression, Fall River, Mass. | re eee 


UNALAYII CAMP for girls 6-18 Kl KINEOWATHA TUTORING CAMP 


——- — 


West ‘Lith St., New ® York 








Great Hill, Naugatuck, Connecticut. In the beautiful ngthen weak points in long. vacation under expert tutors of Col- 
New England Hills, High Elevation—Sports, Games, a tory eubjects rained leadership in land and water 
Crafts—Swimming emphasized—Appetizing and Whole-| Sa and trips, horseback riding. Kineowatha » 
some Food. Number limited. Booklet. iss Hazel P.| “creetone epee goger 3. A.B... Director, Witton, Maine 
Christian, 188 Garfield Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Address during February and March, Fellsmere, Florida 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, FOR GIRLS 


THE CORNUCOPIA ! FoR GIRLS. { 











4 MP [A- NE~ KO~ TAH 
On Beautiful Lake ene antl N. Y. 


Aces 6 to 15) 
Thirty-one miles from New York City. Daily, salt-water sports, 

also land sports, horseback riding. arts and crafts, nature interests. 
utoring if desi Frequent picnics. excursions, 

t trips. Nine weeks—July and August 

EDWARD F. BIGELOW, Director, ArcAdiA, Sound Beach, Conn. 


CAMP-ARDSLEY Fer ais, ete 14 


No tents; safe swimming; French; Camp lore 
Arts and Crafts; Dramatics; Horseback rid- 
- Write for illustrated booklet. 



















{A Camp for Girls "™Rg.2¢% 


ing. ¢ Cuttural and character training cai mp 50 acres; 1500 
Camp Ardsley, Ardsley, New Vert: altitude. All camp ectivities wolf riding, athletics, water. 
————- _ | a RS AY 
t reonal su) tston oF ’ 
CAMP NIWAUNA _ 38°Conere Hin, Snyder, Erie County, New York- 






In the mountains of New Jersey. High —_ 

altitude. Junior and Senior camps. All land and 

water sports. Horseback riding included in fee. CAM P TEGAWITHA 
Lotta Rowe Anthony, | Branchville, N. J. MOUNT POCONO, PA. 


For Girls. 














POCAHONTAS for giris| TEGAWITHA IS IDEAL IN EVERY SENSE OF 
10teis|) THE WORD. Most desirable and attractive location. 
On Lake Chas plein ag td a . All land.| Its Nearness to New York, Philadelphia, and Buffalo 
water a rama tics oree-| makes it most accessible. 
Eh, ng. laundry, included gain foe. $500. mM It has the most complete and modern equipment for 
Write for booklet. all land and water sports of any camp in the country. 
Irwin R. Davenport, M.D., Woodbury, N.J. All buildings are equipped with eleatric light and 
running water. 
The counselors are particularly prepared for the care 
UNE~ BY-~THE~SER and direction of young girls. A resident physician and 
‘6 trained nurse are always in attendance. For descrip- 
gig to 16 tive, illustrated booklet, write 
Ship Bottom, naam. eevee Atlantic City and 
Aubury Park on wes etables.» Mgierats Miss Mary Angela Lynch, | 300, Riverside Drive, 
ew or N. 





ll seashore 
fa for Sa and A 
1626 


¢ St., Philadelphia aataitaruer™ 
SEA CREST : Aisne 2 and ws 


Tel. : Cathedral 1272 (After June ist, Mt. Pocono, Penna.) 


PAUPAC CAMP ‘geen, 


A salt water camp for girls 6-16. All land and water| A vscation camp for girle in {he beutiful Pocono Mountains pe. Ve 

sports. Fee $200. Season 9 weeks. Arrangements made| horseback riding, target wt practice. All activities -——~ poem 

for shorter periods. Overnight camping trips. v Ex counciiors. Fee only $200. Iu ~~ FT 
on request. 


Mrs. M. H. Ingram, Box 6, Andalusia, Bucks Co., Pa. 


SILVER LAKE CAMP FOR GIRLS 


In Lake Placid region of the Adirondacks. 
All the sports m « for a happy outdoor life 


M. Blanche ihe Potter, Director, 41637 Monsey Ave. Scranton, Pa. 


THE ONEKA CAMPS 


The Pennsylvania Camps — Girls 











References eee New a 1 eeneen In the Poconos. Twentieth Season. Three separate 
The Director. Box 21, Bradiord, Mass, o> an Get ee ee ee, 
For Girls. On beautiful 

}) OCH- A-WACHNE | PINE TREE ®:0'3.80282 


2 sea in pine-laden air of Po- 
Four hours from New York and Philadelphia. Ex- 
Horseback riding, all sports. 


In the Pocono Mts. Private lake: 
Camp craft. Screened sleeping | Cono Mts, 


perienced councilors. 





cabins. Ample food. Correct health habits. Rate $150. canoeing, 
Booklet. Charlies J. Prohaska, M. D. Head of Dept.,| Pine Tree Club for older girls. ‘Lowe year. 
Heaith Education, Temple U y, Philad Pa. Miss ice, 404 W. Lave, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





For school and camp information address the Department of Dducation, THE RED BOOK WAGAZIS= SS West 42nd St., New York City. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 
CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


: 
CAMP DUNES, Peconic, L. I. The Camp of Happy Days 
The Doctor Lake-By-The-Sea Camp for Girls under 18 WwW INNID A Y for Children 
2 Girls over 18. Directors, 

Pettit Camps Dunes Club—>»,. {'M. Willers, Jamaica, N. Y., yy Eb gt 
Salt Water C Marion E. Wood, William Penn High School, Phila- Fresh and salt water bathing, Canoe- 
ze Baggy tid bg "aie. delphia. Write Miss Wood for catalogue. ing, Riding, Athletics, Handicraft 
Sews aka for older girls, 3 - ———— ——_— ° _ S, A ’ 
hansack for younger girls. Pe CAMP LO-NA-WO For Girls Montessori School for the Young 
On Beautiful Fourth Lake — Adirondacks. Perfect Tutoring. Nutrition Expert, Resident 


















































conic Lodge for adults. Horseback pad. i pe ly po 
riding free Illustrated booklet ion. equipment and 6' and wa urse. 
Write : cogrts expert euperviees. Vtenes ring. Campers An ideal summer home for chil- 
-e Be. B. R. em N.Y Jewish Clientele Predominating, dren. Resident and day members. Send for booklet. 
0 ates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Write tor book okies. Sidne 5* or rere, B,8.; B.P.E Miss Adeline M. Tipple N. Y. C. Telephone 
: Southampton, Long Island Dry Dock 0186 
CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR BOYS COWHEY CAMPS Bip Van Rip e Ven Winkle for Boys 


In the Catskills. One mile apart All land and 
water sports. Catholic Chapel. Booklets. 
A. Cowhey, Director Rip Van Winkle 
Josephine Cowhey, Director On-Ti-Ora 
730 Riverside Drive New York, N. Y. 


MONTESS( ORI. Camps 


CHILDREN “THREE. To TWELVE YEARS 
Mrs. Anne Paist-Ryan Wycombe Pa 


Peter Pan ‘Camp f for Deafened Chil- 





One of the Oldest and Best 5 
! For boys, in the Adirondacks. 300 acres. 22nd 
' 30 Counsellors. 5 distinct sections, ages 8-18. Rate includes 

= hk. R. fares from New York, laundry, hikes and two hours’ 


daily. Address : 
tutor. C. A. ROBINSON, Box R-2, Peekskill, N. Y. 
a . ne ee 
In the pine woods at Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I 


DAN BEARD 2 we. WYOMISSIN 3 from dren {A fairy land for 12 deaf children, including ali 
. and and water sports wi ex rienced teachers o 
Woodcraft amp —_ ? | i =o Booklet on request. 


, deaf. Every hike a nature lesson. 
“The Camp for epee Boys’ ROSEMARY CLEARY, 362-79th St., Brooklyn, NEW YORK. 


season. 
























To be a Woodcrafter under the 





personal supervision of the fa- £2 clghty. h rovides a matchless ~ 
“ ith a best for Boss. Large string of ¥ Renzelver School 
mous wilde  ceeaapity hy camp-owned horses, kennel of fine dogs, toh of Racing NATURE CAM P hinebeck-on-Hudson 
is an inspiring at Homers, best of athletic fields and equipment. anoes On breezy heights overlooking Pp . Hudson. Swim- 
boy's life. Ask dad to sen or cam ing outfits, camp's own truck gardens =e we ed food ; t f . 
booklet, On eeutifa Pennsylvania ), trained working force. Counselors mature men, ming, boating. all forms of athletics, dancing and 
yoountal ain lake. 1 kinds of woodcraft permanent buildings and correct sanitation. handcraft love and tender care Strict moral 
ht. Exceptional program for build- Inspection invited. All-inclusive Fee. Catalogue. supervision. 
Girls 4-16, Little Boys. Hazel M. Schryver, Principal 











= y and character. 
APPLY $3 Bowoe Avene big 1.0. | OS eee -y CAMP FENIMORE 


In the Ee, of — On Beautiful LAKE OTSEGO, at Coopers 
town, 
LITTLE BEAR CAMP orange co... ¥. | OLDE MILLE LODGE BN Yay Am umoran| apd ex<lonve camp fos 
~, . um Tr 
For boys 6 to 14 years, 76 miles from “~‘"~-% York ¢ ity In Welsh Mts., 45 miles from Phila quitered Chelation “hemes, ore. 2. mpanion 
Land and water sports, hikes, woodcraft, beautiful loca NOT simply a place to send the i BUT planned | for, the © physical, Camp for — Write for book of pictures. 
tion Limited enrollment. Individual care and attention mental and moral development of the Junior Bo: Clifford A. Braider 
est type counsellor group. Camp booklet in Mery ‘ons picture 114 East's ‘Zand St. New York 


Camp mother. Catalog, James E. Morrow, 13 Miller mallee upon request. — 
Ave., Caldwell, N. J. _R. K. ELprice (Owner-director), Upper Darsy, Pa. CADAHO fo for Boys. JUANITA for Girls. 


Superbly located t s rs 2 ; ; 
FOREST LAKE CAMP | |CAMP SHAWNEE  srai.leust cuca | Misuse, ream coi cute Joi fn 

















An Adirondack camp limited to fifty boys 8 to 18. All (FOR BOYS) commanding hill, over- » 
oom including sitios. ane property a oo looking Twin Lakes, Pike Co., Pa. Seventh season. All tional “at he ee Se 
complete equipment including sleeping cabins is activities. Cabins forsleeping quarters. Re ident physician. J i 
ed booklet. Harold L. Confer, 8 Coolidge Place, Easy of access from New York and Phila. Shawnee sat- Milo R. Light. Box 102, Wallingford, Pa. 
Freeport, Long Island, N. Y. isfies. For catalog, address 541 fF Pelham Road, Phila. “CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS, Boys’ 
FIRE PLACE LODGE FOR BOYS CAMP CARSON CAMP METEDECONK F« bor: 613 years of age 
On Gardiners Bay, East Hampton, L. |., N. Y. Und trol of C Pine groves, seashore, all sports, including horsemanshi 
Conducted by physician who. makes an individual study Ridge. Mountains Foe a plain od fashloned, ete ad fred: and sailing. One seaneneiie fee. Fresh milk. and a 
of each boy’s health requirements. All land and water | blooded Americans. sae ry x a iy weeks on Ee tables_from neighboring farms. Write for Booklet R. 
sports. Manual training. ¢ weeks i Camp. Lim iT weeks, $140. ‘Address Mrs. D. F. Dryden, 128 West 34th St., Bayonne, N. J. 
Roy Gates Perham, M. D., Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. ____ Director, Comp ¢ “hedering ou Bloomfield, Pa. Mr. E. B. Whelan, Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 
CAMP HASWELL CAMP SHOHOLA KYLE CAMP, Catskill Mts. 
A Boys’ Camp of merit situated in the Catskills On_ picturesque Lake Greeley in the Poconos. The Paradise for Saas, 6 to 16 years 
2200 ft elevation Experienced leadership, excellent Weter Sports Athletics Bungalows only—no damp tents. Safe bathing. Saddle 
food, balanced program Ages 7-15. Season 2 months. Riding Tutoring horses and ponies. Movies. Nature lore. Address 
Fee $250. Booklet on reques Send for booklet to Adam Brucher, Jr., Lansford Or. Paul Kyle, Kyle School for Boys, 
High School, L Lansford, : eae Box 90, Irvington-on- Hudson, 


Harry H. Haas, 501 West 16th St., New York City. s 
WELCOME LAKE 
Camp NONOWANTUC ANTHONY | WAYNE YE ~ oo +i MAPLEWOOD 
A Christian Camp for boys, 7 to A foaes Everything to | Near Philadelphia. 66th year. CAMP for young boys. Also 


e, Lo 
a Wage it Cam ong, Spat delight the heart of the real boy—and his parents. all year round school. All sports, horseback rides, 
For Boys, . bundant a Aquatic and athletic sports, horseback riding and wood- | hikes, radio, manual training. Good table. Booklet 
oi well directed athletics craft. Member Camp Directors’ Association. J. C. Shortlidge, A. B. Harvard, Director, Box 37, 





phy; Director N.Y. Erving M. Fish, Box 77, Haworth, N. J. Chester Heights, Del. Co., Pa. 





_™ Utica | Country. gt School, 
CAMP 7 TON-KA-WA 


{** Stick Teoether*. ) Limited to 75 Boys, Ages 6 to 18. 
n Lake Chautauqua, N.Y. 1506-ft. ase For Junior and 
) AR Boys. Splendidly equipped. Water sports, land e 
sports, riding, fishing, boating, piing. handicraft. High 
moral influence. Under personal supervision sf Director eS oO l - e oO a a mp 


hy We Re for Illustrated Book 
and Mrs. Nyenhuis. "Box 4606 po lat rated Booklet, N.Y. 
























4. 4H. NYENHUIS, 
~ Sg Wholesome outdoor boys and irls, men and women, are made in 
Chenango- gm -Otsego 7-38" Summer Camps, which io b : t a ts of ~ d 
On beautiful Otsego Lake, Cooperstown, N.Y. A Lad. # p ave ecome impor ant a junc Ss Of Our eqauca- 
playground of wae, onuntainn, field aa forest. Good -— tional system. 
in 4 c c 1 t d s etic supervision. . . ° P ° ° 
sports, Horses. lath Season. Write for Booklet 173 good camps are listed in this issue. Write to those which 
A. L. Fisher, 24 No. Terrace, Maplewood, N. J interest you. If you require further information fill out coupon below. 
for boys 7-16. On campus of We will gladly help you select the right camp for your boy or girl 
a Se 2 without charge. There are good and bad camps, so we sent highly 
CAMP. 190 acres. Tents. Lodge. | Catalog. qualified observers to visit hundreds of them. The information 
wre — w. (4 collected is at your service without charge. Write me fully about 
Maryland, Port Deposit, Tome School your boy or girl, the location and kind of camp and activities you 
AMP AKE OBIN want. Address ‘ ; 
oodland N.Y. The Director, Department of Education 
pe aig — a ge pee biking.” Special wonderaft THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City 
aature-lore, and workshop. Bungalows and tents. Camp Mother 
Booklet. Mr. H.R. Little, New Je lersey, Sew City, in eee eae ae ee ee 
High School. : 2 ip ; : 
° One of the Location of camp desired (name states).......-......... 00. cee eeeee 
Camp Greenkill Pioneer Camps 
Located in Delaware Water Gap Country Fee $ ai ane en babe se ae se eae e ween eee eS eben one 60 bese ehbeweeess ce 
Season 9 Weeks. Rates $110. A high grade Y-M.C.A. (Camp fees range from $200 to $400 according to location and advantages) 


Camp for Boys 12-18 whose parents appreciate Christian 
Jeadership. Write 318 West 57th St., New York City. 





OCEAN WAV Peermont NEE dics wessncneneenesay ’ 
New Jersey (Type of camp desired and special features) 

A salt water camp for 30 young boys. Cottage and 

tents on beach. Boys accepted for one month, 

Illustrated Booklet. $100 per month. 

W. Filler Lutz, M.A.. Trinity House, Ambler. Pa. Please send catalogues and information to 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
— a a i ‘ 


AMP MACKENZIE ‘(PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY) 


28 SR, SOON 4a 
Summer School Division Jampe for Bays, Also NS ee aaa 1s a ads a ieee lacksina Nar oneidibktanatuiudenkdéed 
rt 
POFOR CATALOG WRITE —J. R. RYAN, MONROE, W. Y. 
For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, , 88 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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SOUTHERN STATES 


Camp Terra Alta 


11th Season Non-military 
Directed by Commandant 
Staunton Military Academy 

A real camp for the real boy. Ex- 

















cellent patronage. Splendid equip- 
ment. Beautiful scenery, delightful 
climate. 2800 ft. elevation. 50- 
acre lake. Aquatic and athletic 
sports Nine-hole “Goofy” golf 
course. Horseback riding. Tu- 
toring. Bowling and Billiards. 
Catalog Lt. Col. T. G. Russell, 
Box 395-E, Staunton, Va. 
After Junc oth, Tere Alta. W.Va. 

, Season 

Camp Virginia *%3% 


“In the Heart of the Alleghanies” 
For boys—7 to 17 years. 
Catalog upon request. 
Address: 602 W. Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 


CAMP SHA-WA-NO-GI For Boys 
aan ner enrollment. ay 


Season tional academic de- 
pF < etecrerited et Hie ‘esi cpteees "= hy if. Saddle Hevces. 
ui land water sports. len’ ys 
Sond Mim Gack Te Virginia This Summer” 
Edward N. Smith, et uire” 8 University Scheo!, Richmond, Va. 


CAMP KALLAMUCHEE “Cxiscrwood, Tenn. 


Calderwood, Tenn. 
Fo r Cherokee Indian camp site on river in famed Great Smoky 
Mts n Excellent table. Experienced camp council. 








Complete sanitary 


. refull m of land and water sports. 
Site nas tee” sidan, mal arte Physician.” Hlostroted 
be roklet. 


. 8. Banks, Best. B, University of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 


LAKE ‘POCAHONTAS CAMP for GIRLS 


Located in the mountains of Southwest Virginia. De- 
lightful climate, pure spring water. Swimming, boat- 
ing and other outdoor sports under careful supervision. 
Excellent table rd. Address S. W. Edmondson, 
M.A., Box 301, Glade Spring, Virginia. 


CAMP SEQUOYA (Girls) 


In Alleghany Mts. On beautiful lake. 
Water sports, Horse back riding, Tennis, Hockey, etc. 
Tutoring optional. All ages. 8 weeks term $200. Ref- 
erences required. Catalog of Box E., SULLINS COLLEGE, 
BrisTou, Va., or Chicago Office: 1204 Stevens Bldg. 


~CAMP JUNALUSKA > 


KE JUNALUSKA N. C. 





2 





One finest “‘All Around’* for Girls in the South, _ the 
of fred Sty, peer Achew™- All ane and ities Reetgent Complete 
Freee viens ; fe hers = x3 come a0 ident nt obyaician. 
ravel Cataineue 
McCoy. V ‘ont College, Bristol 








CAMB TAKEDA For Girts 12to20 
ad foothilis Blue 

Ridge Mountains. Experie Directors— 

imited_ Enrollment. "Land and Water 
Excellent saddle horses. re 

oe Gite ot sleeping porches. Season eight weeks. 

har——e Pauline Trimble, Director, Box 24, Gainesville, Ga. 


WESTERN STATES, CAMPS FOR GIRLS 


OSOHA-OF-THE-DUNES * ‘ste, camo 


Beautiful and healthful location on Crystal Lake, 
Frankfort, Mich. Complete equipment, screened cabins, 
resident nurse. Nature, riding. canoeing, woodcraft 
trips featured. Booklet on_ request 

MRS. B. G. MATTSON, Charievoix, Michigan 


SANDSTONE CAMP 


Green Lake, Wisconsin. Five hours from Chicago. 16th 
season. Girls 8 to 24 years in three divisions. The 
Camp secretary will call upon you. Booklet from di- 


rector, 
Esther C. Dunham, 211 Carberry Apts., Omaha, Neb. 


weg creer FOREST 


ening. orbs crafts Tames aod gypey. canoe and auto trips 

Pioneer " 

Had apes MiboLe West mibine came 
For Pa wanee A =a booklet address 

Mrs. Laura O. Parsons Hotel dei Prado, Chi 


Bryn Afon 25.°:22. 


Private Lake. Trails for Horseback Riding. Craft Stu- 

dio. Screened Sleeping Bungalows with hardwood floors. 

Staff of 30 College Women. Tenth Season. Booklet. 

Lotta B. Broadbridge, The Paims, 1003 E. ‘erson, 
Detroit, Mich. 


CRANE’S POINT CAMP 
or Girls 5-20. Fenton, Mich. 
Beautiful old estate on point where three waters meet. 




























Golf, horseback riding, swimming, aqua planing, all 
water sports. Dramatics, craft work. Illustrated cata- 
logue. Miss Edith L. Crane, Fenton, Mich. ; 
CAMP INTERLOCHEN ¢°;. 


Senior, Middler, Junior divisions. 200 acres. Virgin pine, between 
two b | lakes, All land and water sports. 
Affiliated with Paton Hall, the nn School for Girls. For 
information and illustrated booklet address 

Mrs. P. O. Pennington, 160 Tuxede Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
Kamp Kairphree, for Girls 
Sixth Season. Northeastern Michigan by Lake Huron. Canoeing, 
Swimming, Tennis, Horseback Riding, Crafts, Nature Study, etc. 
Limited to Fifty. Close personal contact between every girl and 
the Director. Fees Moderate. Booklet on request. 

Mrs. George R. Swain, 713 East University Ave., Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Camp Halcyon for Girls °-9. Helland, Mich. 


155 acres on 
Lake Michigan. All activities. 





Kentucky saddle horses. 


Expert instruction. No uniform. Fee $250. Booklet. 
Also accommodations for girls over 21. R*'°s_ on ap- 
plication. Directors: Mimi H. Garesche, Aio 0. Watt, 
3622 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


AMP CARRINGTON enum 


For Girts, 7 to 14 years. On beautiful Portage Lake, 
me Usual sports. Best of food. Bungalows. 
oversight. 8 weeks’ term $180. No extras. References 
required. CATALOG of Dr. & Mrs. F. R. Carrington, 
KNOXVILLE, ILL.. or Chicago Office: 1204 Stevens Bidg. 








CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR BOYS, WESTERN STATES 
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AMP CRYSTAL LAKE 





For Boys. Bungalows. Safe Sand Beach. 
Careful oversight. Ages 8to16. 8 weeks 
only $200. No Extras. In Michigan. Cata- 


log. pA Clyde R. Terry, Aledo, Ill. 


1 
KEE-MO SAH-BEE = “uilsi take 
A pioneer summer camp for boys from eight to fifteen 
years of age with an >> date equipment. Unlimited 
features for boys of this age. Address 
Lieutenant Fk - William Yeager, 
2624 Hurlbut Avenue, Detroit. Michigan 


CAMP MIAMI gsr 


Boys 
In great oak woods on Big Miami. Direction Miami Mil 
Inst. All sports that boys love. Competition medals. 


Radio. 
Tutoring if desired. July 5—Aug. 27. $200. 








Booklet. 
Orvon Graff Brown, Pres. Box R, Germantown, Ohio. 


WESTERN STATES, CAMPS FOR GIRLS 


MID-WEST HOCKEY 


and Sports Camp 
At Wetomachek, Powers Lake, Wis. 
The ideal vacation for all women interested in Land 
and Water Sports. Beautiful lake, good food, low 














cost. Latest English Hockey methods, expert coach- 
ing. Danish gymnastics. Work, play or rest as you 
wish. Register for one week or more. July 20th 
to Sept. Ist. Address 


Chicago Normal wnat of Physical Education 
5026 Greenwood Ave Box 28, Chicago, Ill. 


MEENAHGA CAMPS 


A recreational camp for girls in the Peninsular State 
Park, Fish Creek, Wisconsin. Junior and Senior Camps 
—separate club for older girls. All activities. Swimming 
and horseback riding especially emphasized. Excellent 
care and supervision by trained staff. 
Directors Mrs. F. W. Mabley 
Mrs. A. O. Clark 


For information address: 
Mrs. A. O. Clark, Box R, 10 North Taylor, St. Louis, Mo. 


Camp Osoba =i 


An ex 
lows, rolls food, arts 

















p for 
canes 





SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


ULVER 


A summer of glorious adventure, on 
the water or in the saddle—a vaca- 
tion organized for fun and health- 
ful activity. For boys 14-20. Naval 


or Cavalry Schools, For boys 10-15, 
life outdoors at the Woodcraft 
Camp. Culver’s unequaled staff 


carefully supervises all sports. Cul- 
ver’s magnificent equipment offers 
unusual opportunities for physical 
improvement. Catalogs. Address 
The Inquiry Dept., Culver, Indiana 


(Station WCMA 258.5) 





“Shooting the sun”’ 








Camp Mishike ‘721. 


A Forestry Camp for Boys 
In the heart of the North Woods, 
Mishike, Wis. Forestry under grad- 
uate foresters. Canoeing, exploring, 
marking trails, learning wood-lore. 
Every day an adventure. 1700 acres. 
DR. HUGH P. BAKER, Director 
Room 606, 18 E. 41st Street, New York City 


CAMP AL-GON-QUIAN 
For the Real American Boy. On Burt Lake, 
Northern Michigan. Ages 8-18. Christian Leader- 
ship. Limited to 120 boys. For literature address 

HERBERT H. TWINING, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


AIRWOOD.: 


. Camp for boys 8to 16 yr. Torch Lak 
ae Mich. Unexcelled in location, Gund ond omnioap 
of activities. Riding. For booklet address Mr. & Mrs. M. FP. 
y Eder, 5619 Belmont Avenue, College Hill, Cincinnati, O. 


CAMP PENN LOCH — 


of the Pennington C. samps, Interlochen, Mich. For Boys, 6-18 years. 
iful Lakes. 200 acres of virgin pine 

Nature study, all land and water sports 

. and address 

Mr. Willis Kee. Manager 160 Tuxedo Ave, Detroit, Mich. 


SEBO CAMP for BOYS 

















(6th year Portage Lake, Mich. 
Accessible. Hligh location, Ages 6to15. Hourly 
oversight. Sand beach. All sports, Expert 
Coaches. References required. For Catalog: 
Address Noble Hill, Box R, eee ae 


CAMP LINCOLN Lane ina’ Minn. 


For » 8-16 yrs. 110 acres of pine woods in the land of 10,008 
lakes. All land =e water sports, including ty “box tennt 
baseball, track, xdcraft. Educational tri 
iron mines, etc. “Supervision by staff of we ait-known athletes and 
educational leaders. For and addr 
Mr. R.F.8. Cote, Blake Country Day School, Minneapolis, Ming 


The VALLEY RANCH “erpsback trip 








Yellowstone Park, Wyoming Rockies, Big 
Game Country. Christian. Limited, 17th 
Season. Booklet. J. S. Bryan, 

Valley Ranch Eastern Office, 





CAMP 1 KIMOHO For Girls 


In the heart of the glacial region. Horseback trips to 
the Great Divide. Gypsy trips to Estes Park. Swim- 
ming in natural lake. For booklet, address 

Mrs. G. F. R. Currens, M. A. Boulder, Colo. 





The VALLEY RANCH ,feyrsbect tiie, 
Yellowstone Park, Wyoming Rockies. Big 
Game Country. Christian. Limited. 6th 
Season. Booklet. J. S. Bryan, 
Valley Ranch Eastern Office, 


tazy vo 70 East 45th St., New York. 


MUDJEEKEE 








A Log-cabin Camp for Girls 
Sp gorthety Wiseinain. Featuring pioneer camping." AR ae 
Barbara Ellen Joy, 5722 wood Ave., Chicago. 


Ken 
Mary Higgins, 28 Suburban — _Ave., Stamford, _ Conn, 


SUMMER CAMPS. 


For information on camps in all parts of the 
country write stating desired location, whether 
for boy or girl and otheressential facts. Address 
The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


33 West 42d Street New York City 























tazyuo 70 East 45th St., New York 

——— ee ee $ . — 
A4 CAMP “Sa. 

Ideal place in Colorado Rockies for boys of High School 





age desiring western experience. Best care, Modern 
equipment. Swimming, fishing, riding. Pack train trips 
to mountain lakes. Inn and Cabins for Adults. Address 
C. W. Broomeli, 940 ‘ith St., Boulder, Colo. 


los Alamos Ranch 


High in the cool Rockies—No Mosq tiths 

Can you imagine riding your cow pony over the Ran- 
ger’s trails in the deep mountain Forest with the pack 
mules which carry everything needed for your Camp for 
weeks? Your headquarters a famous big Ranch? Learn- 





ing to ride and pack and make camp as only the West 
knows how? Write for booklet now! I take only 
boys. List closes early. A. J. Connell, Director. Los 


Alamos Ranch, Box R, Otowi, New Mexico. — 


“THE TOURING BOYS’ CAMP” | 


Visitin 
Yellowstone National Park 
Glacier National Park 
Rodeo at Bellefourche, 8. D. in the Black Hills. 
Jackson-Hole Country 
All the ad of a per t camp plus 
a wonderful Western trip in a private Motor 
Very Limited and Select Enrollment 











K. Cc. Director: 
1351 Wastenaw Ave. Ann Arbor, Michigan 














For school and camp information accross the ‘Depart ment of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 38 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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4 NEW ENGLAND STATES 





work, 


a 


School 


and m 
Junior College 


Send for Catalogue 
4 y 


elective. 


Domestic 











Following classes are admitted: 


Students preparing for college. 
Final year students will be admitted. 


2. Students desiring to complete high school. 
3, Students who have completed high school or secondary school 
and desire Junior 
given any student taking any of our two year courses. With 
the exception of English and Literature, these courses are 


Opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, historical associations; 
Voice, Piano, Violin, Harp, Organ, with eminent Boston masters. 
Students attend Boston historical churches—any denomination, 
Christian Science students attend Mother Church every Sunday. 
Outdoor sports. 
Field Sports, 
Swimming Pool. 
Science, 
Courses; Business Management, 
Some rooms with hot and cold water. 
1928 are being accepted in the order of application. 


Special cars leave Chicago September 27 


A eth delichsf ome ise 1674 Summit St, NEWTON, MASS 





FOR GIRLS 


(Certificate.) 


(Diploma.) 


College Courses. A diploma will be 


Horseback Riding (our own stables), Golf, 
Winter Sports, Gymnasium, 45 by § 
Finely equipped school—11 buildings. 
Elocution, Art, Excellent Secretarial 
Junior College Courses. 
Students for 1927— 
Catalogue. 


























Kendall Ball 















— Thorough college preparation 
— Excellent general course 

— 2 year course for graduates 
On a country estate offering exc 
outdoor life. 50 minutes from 


MR. AND MRS. CHARLES P. KENDALL 
BOX 75, PRIDE'S CROSSING, MASSACHUSETTS 


Stoneleigh «: Sea 


The new home of the Elmhurst School for Girls. 
Beautiful estate. Attractive mansion. Perfect 
fire protection by Grinnel Sprinkler System. % 
mile sandy beach. Large campus. Horseback rid- 
ing, golf and all sports. College Preparatory, 
Cultural Courses. Junior College. Catalogue. 
Isabel Cressier, Caroline Sumner, Principals. 
Rye Beach, New Hampshire. 


qe ERSKINE sctoo 


Academic and Technical Training for girls 
who are graduates of the leading schools. 
Four residence houses. 
For catalog address the Director 
EUPHEMIA McCLINTOCK, A. M. 
129 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 

























THE LOVELAND SCHOOL 


A f= 


Slst year. (Formerly the Bronson School.) 
school where the work is arranged to meet needs of the 
individual as she grows and develops. Nursery age 
through high school. Abbie Loveland Tuller, Ph. D., 
Director, 313 Hope Street, Providence, R. 1. 


MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for Col- 
lege Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
Housecraft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie, 
Box E, Springfield, Mass. 





LASELL SEMINARY 


Overlooking beautiful village of Auburndale—ten 
miles from Boston. 30 acres. 15 buildings. 

A complete course on the care and management of 
the home and a Unusual training in music 
with concert w tarial, Art, Dramatic Ex- 
pression, Toncher , we ~~ and College Preparatory 
Courses. A separate school for younger giris. 

Indoor and outdoor athletics. Gymnasium and 
ae peel. Horseback riding a feature. Book- 
let. GUY WINSLOW, Ph. D., Princip 

140 Woodland Road, Auburndale ssachusetts 











HOUSE IN THE PINES "= 


preparatory and general courses. Outdoor Pe . ——~ 
a riding emphasiz 


ed, 
MISS GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal. 


CRESTALBAN_ 





SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN | ‘ ‘= nD 


__CNEW YORK AND VICINITY _ 


Ursuline = 


Aims: To provide for its pupils such 
mother-care, guidance and protection 
as they would receive in the fondest 
and best regulated home. 


Courses: Elementary, college prepar- 
atory. Music, Secretarial, Horseback, 
Swimming, Athletics. Provides Special 
Vacation Schedule. 


Address URSULINE SISTERS, Bex R, MIDDLETON, N. ¥. 


Efi She Cas tle 




















CUDDER SCHOOL i? 

GIRLS 
Day and Boarding. - New York advantages. 
Hien ScHOOL Post GRADUATE COURSES: ‘O- 
mestic Science; Secretarial and Executive Train- 
ing. Social Welfare and Community Service. 

Miss R. B. Scudder, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Ossining *oye.i 


Junior College Dept. Upper and Lower Schools. Clara 
Cc. Fuller, Prin., Box 4-K, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


MARYMOUNT. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Se oe ee” Branch bee: Fifth Ave: Ne ¥ Guy, 
New York 


Highland anor 























School and Junior Non. 
Moric. Vor Situstrited cataleg address 
Eugene H. Lehman, Director, ee al N. ¥., Bex 163 


Brantwood yee 





A School f. in Westchester coun’ sperai Uvarege, 
minutes New te College Prepara' 4 

. Art, Dramatics. A modern school with = 
buildings. Twelve Acres. 


MARY T. MAINE, Le, N.Y. 


SCOVILLE SCHOOL 


A Distinctive Fifth A School. Fecing Ces 
e Lvenap Central Park and the 











A oghesl , a. Bittle girls. 5 hours from New 
air the res. 20 minutes from Pitesherd 200 ac 
8 bulldines. ee train character development, health. “Open 


Outdoor sports. 
Miss Margery Whiting, Prin., Berkshire, Mass. 


TENACRE 


A Country School for Girls 10 to 14. Preparatory to 
Dana Hall. 14 miles from Boston. All sports and 
athletics supervised and adapted to the age of the 
pupil. Finest instruction, = and influences. 

Miss Helen Temple Cooke, Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 
Bradford, Mass. 
Junior College. Three years’ College Prepara- 
tory and Special Courses. 124th year. 


OWARD SEMINARY 


air c! 








Where New England Traditions Count in Go our . ) ——< 
tion. Outdoor rts and Recreation. Prepar- 
atory, — and other ann Aceredit . Address 


and Mrs. George W ee 
30 Howard pt West Bri M b 


WHITTIER SCHOOL Merrimac, Mass. 


34 Years a Girls School with Individuality. Fitt 

the Girl for what she is fit. ‘ollege Preparatory an 
Elective Courses. Unequaled record for Good Health. 
Out door life. Senior and ee Schools. For cata- 
logue write to Mr. and Mrs. Russell, Principals. 











Miss Farmer’s School cookery 


Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book 
Training in cookery and household technique for home 
nd yocation. Send for booklet. Miss Alice Bradley, 

Principal, 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


ROGERS HALL ssesieres 


College Preparatory and Academic Courses. Two year Graduate 
Course. Gymnasium. Swimming- -pool. Outdoor Sports. Faces 
Rogers Fort Hill Park. Twenty-six miles from Boston. 

Miss Olive Sewall Parsons, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 





NORMAL COURSES IN 
HOUSEHOLD ARTS AND SCIENCES 


One and two years. Train for teachers of cookery, 
Sewing, Dietitians and Tea Room management. 20th 
year. Catalog. Worcester Domestic Science School, 
110 Waban Road, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 











A College for Women in Boston 


Secretarial jence and Teacher-training programs 
based upon foundation of general academic studies. 
2 years, Certificate. 4 years, Degree. Dormitories. 
Dr. T. Lawrence Davis, Dean, 27 Garrison St., Boston. 
Boston University, College of Practical Arts and Letters. 











Museum. . x Tag aoaa 8, Chigmar pa? nS 
Flatbush Teacher Training School 
Modern Progressive Training for K: pang, Tench. 
ing tful school ith Teachers 
College, olumbia. Epeerete rates. on Cespet -—~ A-} Public 
and private school posi Address 

Dwight R. Little, REW + __ 1615 Newkirk Ave., Brooklyn, W. ¥. 


— The Carmel 
WW sannni for Girls 


RE Beautiful Lake Gleneida. 49 miles from New 
York. 600 ft. elevation. College ee i 
General Courses. Small aoe. Moderate rates. 61st 
Junior School. Herbert E. Wright, 0. 0., President, Box 614, PF, eT 


SRAY COURT s2t%e School for Girls 


ACCREDITED. camden to N.Y. ©. All usual 
studies. Also: Secretarial, Arts and Crafts. 
Horseback riding. Beach. All athletics. Catalog. 
JESSIE CALLAM GRAY, Box 12, Stamford-on-Sound, Conn. 


HILLSIDE for aecs 


45 miles from New York. Preparation for 
college entrance P< ~ a. "General 








Norwalk, Conn. 





—_ eee ath] 
R. BRENDLINGER, A. B. eed | 
Mik MUNT FRANCIS. A. B. (Smith) m 
A School for 


The Gatewa — 


Offering a one-year tutoring course as well as regular 
college preparatory work. General and special courses. 
Miss Alice E. Reynolds, Principal, St. Ronan Terrace, 
New Haven, Conn. 


SCHOOL. FOR LITTLE GIRLS 


NOBLE SCHOOL 


Boarding School For Girls 6 to 14 
For Information write Kathleen Noble Jerome 


White Plains, N. Y. 














“For school and camp information address the ne Department of Education, “THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 83 West 42nd St, New York City. — 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





NEW YORK AND VICINITY 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


WASHINGTON D. Cc. 





OR G! GIRLS 


po .o—~ Tennis, Riding. —— 
MISS E. S$. CREIGHTON, Principal. New Jersey 


MISS BEARD’S SCH@L 


College Preparatory, Cultural, and Special Courses, 
Excellent Living Condition. Outdoor Sports. 
Address: Vick-PRINCIPAL, Orange, New Jersey. 


DWIGHT orci 














MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


The KNOX fee 


College Preparatory, Cultural and Vocational Courses. 
MRS. RUSSELL HOUGHTON, BoxR, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


PUTNAM HALL 


A College Preparatory School 
ELuLen CiizBE BaRTLETT, A. B., Principal 
Box 802 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage. Liberal Arts, 
Secretarial Work, Household Economics and 
Nursing. B.A. and B.S. Degrees. Address Sec- 
retary, Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 




















St. FAITH'S, SCH@L 


College uanad — mcm oon Geta Scleenee Music. 
Upper and Lower Schools. Athletics. Moderate Cost. 
Rev. OnARLEs H. L. Forp, Box 18, SaRaTOGA, NEWYORK 














’ ~ Burlington, New Jersey 
ST. MARY’ $ HALL aan, Se Saw 
School for Girls, on the we A of the Delaware River. 
Lower, Middle, and Upper School. General Courses. 
Special Emphasis on College — Approved by 
State Board of Education 90th year. For catalog 
write the Principal, Sister “Edith Constance. Cam 








“BEAVER COLLEGE ame 


Continuing the work of Beechwood. General | Junior 


with Diploma and Degree. Splendid 


College courses 
Catalog. 


equipment. New $100,000 dormitory. 
Address Box R, Jenkintown, 


The Birmingham School for Girls 


Thorough college preparation and courses for girls not 
going to college. Gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Catalog. 

Alvan R. Grier, President, Box 155, Birmingham, Pa. 


HARCUM 


E. H. Harcum, B. L., Head of cca — L. M 
Wutis B. P., Principal, Box R, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


MISS SAYWARD'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


34th year. College Preparatory, Secretarial, Music, Do- 
mestic Science Courses. Individual attention to each girl. 
Outdoor sports, horseback riding. Address: 

Miss S. Janet Sayward, Principal, Box R, Overbrook, Pa. 














CEDAR DAR CREST [tod equnment etree mar 


certificate courses. Lib- 


THE MARY pip SCHOOL 


Seven abies, Wildcliff, the 
jables, f Is 6-12. All in- 

and —~ My vities. catalog desired. 
eux se” and mRS. H. M. CRI 


ee eee REST 


oe GIRLS md! 
HOOD ‘COLLEGE 
Accredited a | for women. A. B., B. S. in Home 
Economics, M, in _—" Practical courses in 
a English Speech, a Ten new build- 


h acres, 
Registrar, Hood College, Box a Frederick, Md. 


ARYLAND COLLEGE 


rary om. antes attr arten, 

Poors Education, Music courses; all ing 
EES. hee orp ix demand. tt 

baths. Athletics CATALOG of Box R, LUTHERY 


ROBERTS BEACH SCHOOL For Girls. 


A country school in lovely Baltimore suburb. Offering 
finest care and influences. Lag attention to each 
girl's needs. College prepara ral course; art, 
music. Supervised athletics. Furhythmics. Cotalen. & Ad: 
dress Miss Roberts or Miss Beach, Bo 350, Catonsville, M 


The Misses Stone's 5 School 


College i dvanced Cultural 


gorgece A Art, Mi Hosiz, Secretarial end D. se Seience. 


Isabetie Stone, Ph. mM. 
1626 Rhode Island Ave., N. Dyin Hamer a2, p.c. | 






































Manch College 


of Musio—and Fine Arts. For girls and young women 
exclusively. In Shenandoah Valley amidst mountains of 
Virginia. English, Foreign Languages, Commercial Art, 
Interior Decorating, Costume Designing. Swimming pool, 
Gymnasium. Riding and Golf. New buildings and dormi- 
tories. All elective courses. Athletics under supervision. 
Catalog. Address Manch College of Music, College Park, 
Box R, Staunton, Va. 


Southern Seminary 


A School of Character. For girls, Blue Ridge Mts. of Va. 
Preparatory, Seminary, Collegiate Music, Art, Expression, 
Home ———— Phy. Ed., Commercial. Sports. 59th year. 
Robert Lee Durham, Pres., Box 97! Buena Vista, Va. 


)artha Washington 


be scenetsestises, ine Att Accredited Junior 
oll jusic, Art, Domestic Science, 


— 
Physical Bogugicn _, Segrotartal jute ear. Cal Stun, 


= iaibelien aiaiade SCHOOL 


For Girls. College preparatory and special courses for 
High School graduates. Accredited. Separate Junior School. 
Limited to 100. Special advantages in Music, Art, Ex- 
pression. Branch of Randolph-Macon system. Catalog 

John C. Simpson, A.M., Prin., Box R, Danville, Va. 


GFaitlax, Fall 


FOR GIRLS. In Shenandoah ph = of Virginia. 1600 ft. altitade. 
College preparatory and special courses. 650 acres, riding, golf, 
all field sports. New $60,000 Gymnasium, Recreation Building and 
Swimming pool. Catalog. Box R,,P: Virginia. 




















Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia 
Episcopal school rl girls—Eighty-fourth Session. 
Rich in traditions of the past; alive to the needs of 
the present. Thorough college Reoperation. Out- 
door sports. Address Mrs. H.N. Hills, A.B. Box R. 





sl are, Abs Sere A.B. New Di 
and Social Service. 
Box B, Allentown, Pa. Wm. F. Curtis, Litt.D., Pres. 


LINDEN | HALL isteYes 


A4 181% YEAR 


RA, a —y hy 
tariale Cal =, M Post Graduate. Separate Junior pareeory, 

Searetartal, Debearss. ‘Hiding All l Sports. ~ 

F. W. Stengel, D. D., Box 137. 7 Pa. (13s brs. _ from Phila.) 


girls. Academic 

enn and college prepara- 
Junior Conserva- 

Month of May 

at Ocean City. 25 acre campus. tli modern buildings. 
Moderate rates. For aay address Frank S. Magill, 


A. M., Headmaster, Box R, Chambersburg, Pa, 


ARLIRGTON 


—~ estate 19 Hy A: ay: Philadel be Rogerio 


on Request. Jone H. 
L. G. Schacterie, ‘Registrar. Box R , | West Chester, 


Bisbopthorpe Manor 




















SULLINS COLLEGE Bristol, Virginia 
For Girls. High School and Junior College Courses. Music, 
Expression, Domestic Scicnce, etc. New buildings; every 
room connecting bath. ee rae, Horseback ri 

onan th beautiful lake. 


climate. 100-acre 
W.E. Martin, Ph. sD. P President, Box E. 


OUTHERN .COLLEGE 


Fish or High School Couroes . Art, 
5 ennis, 












SOUTH ERN | STATES _ 


National Park Seminary 


Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 


Two-year courses in college work. Art, music, ex- 
Pression, home economics and other vocational courses 
College preparatory.  90-acre campus 32 buildings. 
Athletics. Riding. Box 195, Forest Glen, Md. 


James E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres. 








mings, TS The » 24th h year—12 gore wae us. 
purses res 


qi levy Chase. 


F.C. FARRINGTON, Ph. D., Box R, 


~ ‘THE MARJORIE WEBSTER SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Accredited 2-year Normal courses, Physical Education 
and Expression, Fall term opens Sept, 26. Dormitories. 


Catalog. 1409-R Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


SE 4 se rgarets: a fres 











Nati 
Sepervinice Rr: the » Princip a 


Mrs. Frank he A. ean Pin, aR “Cantata a ation, 


joer re hlewe 











NATIONALLY patronized 

school. Fully accred- 

ited two-year Junior 
College and four-year High 
School courses. Also Music, 
Art, Expression, Home Eco- 
nomics, Secretarial, Phys- 
ical Education. On th e Gulf. 
Delightful climate. Year- 
round sports. Catalog. Pres- 
ident Richard G. Cox, Box 
W, Gulfport, Mississippi. 


Gulf Park College 


4A SCHOOL FOR rene 


WARD-BELMONT 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
Offers 4 years preparatory, 2 years college work. 
Fully accredited. Music, Art, Literature, Physical 
Training, Expression, Domestic Art, Secretarial. 
All sg including Riding. References required. 
For “The Story of Ward-Belmont,”’ address 

Belmont Heights, Box 302, Nashville, Tenn. 


COLUMBIA INSTITUTE 


For girls. Episcopal. Four years’ Hi School, two 
years’ College work. Special courses. igh standards. 
Cultural, peat. Horseback Pe golf, nm. 

ates q atalog ress Mrs. Ernest Cruikshank, 
President, Box M, “columbia. Tenn. 


AN DERSON irvomen 


eo eS Outdoor 6 acne toe 34-acre 






































ASHLEY HALL 


A girl’s school offering a broad variety of courses, tn- 

cluding college preparation, and norma) courses.in Kin- 

dergarten-Primary Training. Modern equipment. Swim- 

ming Pool. Mild climate. Address Mary V. McBee, 
A., Principal, Box R, Charleston, S. C. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE 


Four years college preparatory and two years Junior 
College work for young women. Art, Music, Expres- 





3 ‘Gata, Geese Se Rois fone = 

+ need Hewes, sion, Secretarial and Home Economics courses. - 

“ene : . oo oe letics. Delightful home life. Emphasis on ——_ -4 
Petersburg, Va. | and culture. Dept. R, College, Lexingti 








Virginia Intermont College 

For young Women. 44th year. 30 states. High School and 
Junior College, both accredited by Southern Association. 
Music, Home Economics, Secretarial , Expres 
sion, Art. Outdoor sports. Gym. Pool. Private Baths. 
H. G. Noffsinger, Pres., Box 145, Bristol, Virginia 


Bethel Woman’s College 


Exclusively for Girts 
A Junior a battdinges Gresepateen, ts also sonatas peel, Keres taah 
riding. PReeeS: CUP the Old South with the Spirit of the New.” 
J. W. Gaines, M.A., LL.D. Hopkinsville, Ky. 











GREENBRIER COLLEGE £28, WOMEN 


A JUNIOR COLLEGE } in eee > wear = White ae St 





Peek. Harti aac Soogonial Benes! Life” Cecaloe” 


Home Economics, Costume Design Sqaretartal. Sugecasion, | 


Strong 
all athletics. = FOR CATALOG ‘ADORESS ss_ 





IPSON, PRES., LEWISBURG, W. VA. 





Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Wyant. Box 247. & 





For school and camp information address the 





BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


fi elect ; Dieasant social My location 
toothil Shae Rida Mts, Norts of Santa: Standard A 1 i 


in music, oratory, 
Ea |. lena 
‘Addrese BRENAU., Box F, Gainesville, Ga. 





Department « 7 Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 38 West 42nd St, New York City. 
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The Red Book Magazine 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 








___ WESTERN STATES 


PACIFIC Coast STATES 








Lindenwood College 


50 minutes from St. Louis 
For 100 years Lindenwood has main- 


tained its standing as one of the 
most progressive colleges for women 
in the West. Two and four year de- 
gree courses. Liberal Arts, : 


Fine Arts, Home Econom- 
ics and Business Courses, 
Exceptionally fine Music 
School. 138-acre wood- 
ed campus. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool. Gol 

course. Catalog on re- 
quest. Address 


D. D., President 
St. Charles, Missouri 





JOHN L. ROEMER, 
1027 


Box 











HARDIN COLLEGE A Junior College 

for Young Women. 
Affiliated with Chicago University, and fully accredited 
by University of Mo. and Central Ass’n of Colleges. 
Fine home atmosphere, buildings. campus, supervised 
athletics. Catalogue. Address Samuel J. Vaugha, Pres., 
Box 124, Mexico, Mo. 


St. Teresa’s Junior College 
Catholic boarding school for ls surrounded by 20-acre campus, 
th every convenience for health and 

labora\ ratory qqaeaen Excellent Music 
orma! ining. Accredited to the -— +} by ——I- 
ber of American Assosation of of a- aos, 
For information address, Sis Bor k's R, st. 
‘eresa’s Junior College , Kansas 


UDOR HALL 


for Girls College Sow and 











Junior Col ege Courses 
Special Preparation for Vassar, Smith, Bryn 
Mawr. Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, etc. Music, 


Art, Physical Training, Secretarial, Interior 
Decorating, etc. Also Junior College Depart- 


ment. Horseback riding. Gym. Swimming 
oe Deoutiee, ta fireproof buildings. 
Write for Ca Department desired to 


Miss Fredonia y > ept. R. INDIANAPOLIS 





Kindergarten 


National -».'tiemeny College 


Courses preparing young women to become Kindergarten 
and Elementary teachers. Advanced courses for teachers. 
Cultura] atmosphere, splendid school spirit in student 
body of 500. Constant demand for graduates. Beautiful 
new dormitory and college buildings, located in most 
desirable residential section of Evanston. 3%-acre cam- 
pus, two blocks from Lake Michigan. Summer session 
opens June 17th. Fall term September 9th, 1927. For 
catalog address EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Box 92, 


Evanston, Ill. 

y A distinguished college 
FERRY HAL preparatory school for 
girls, in twelve wooded acres extending to Lake Mich- 
igan, suburban to Chicago. Advanced courses for High- 
School graduates. Outdoor sports. Gymnasium, swimming 
pool. 59th year. Cat 


alog. 
Eloise R. Tremain, Principal, Box 331, Lake Forest, Ill. 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women. 2 years College, 4 years 
Academy. Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics. 75th 











oa 4 oe. 11 buildings. New 


= Campus 25 acres. 
$40,000 library. Catalog. P. McKee, A. M., B. U., 
President, Box 653, Mt. ) 8 4 i. 





ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


A standard college. A.B., B.S., B.M. degrees. Com- 
bined 5-year college and nurse-training course. Music, 
Art. Public Speaking. Domestic Science, Secretarial, 
Physical Education. Catalog. Address 

Illinois Woman's College, Box D., Jacksonville, Hl. 


Starrett School for Girls, Chiraga 
48rd year. Register Now. 

Academic, College-Preparatory and Advanced Courses for 

High Schoo! Graduates. ee 2 Cy -y— Prepares for 

all colleges and universities. te for catalog and book 

of views—Address Box 24, 4sis. ‘Drexel “Bivd, “Chicago. 


GRAFTON HALL FOR GIRLS 


A Recognized Academy and Junior College 
Fully Accredited by No. Central Assn. of Colleges. Prepares for all 
Colleges and Universities. Courses in Music leading to Degree. Dra- 
matic Art, Domestic Science and Secretarial Courses. Catalog and 
Views free. Address Box R. B. Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac, Wis. 











THE KATHARINE 
BRANSON SCHOOL 


A day and resident school for girls in a charming Cali- 
fornia country setting. In the healthful climate of Marin 
County, an hour from San Francisco. Instruction in gram- 
mar and high school classes with special emphasison college 
preparation. Faculty selected from graduates of foremost 
colleges. Outdoor sports throughout the year. Large play- 
ing fields, tennis court and swimming pool. Track,archery, 
riding. Limited enrollment makes early application advis- 
able. For illustrated cat —_— and full information write to 

Miss ate Headmistress 
B. Bryn yy 
___ Address Bex 305, Ross, e 


Upon the Scripps Foundation. Box 18, La Jolla, Calif. 

Boarding and day school for girls. Forty minutes from San 

Diego. Intermediate School. Preparation for Eastern Colleges. 
Caroline Seely Cummins, Headmistress 

The Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, President, Board of Trustee. 


MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL 


Established 1889. Boarding and Day School. 
Preparation. Special Advantages in Music, 
French, Art, wy ™& ete Outdoor life. 
Riding. Ada S, Blake, A. B., incipal, 5029R West 
Third Street, Los Angeles, California. 








For 
Girls 
Accredited. 





SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS AND 
COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


THE 
TUTORING 
SCHOOL OF NEW YORK 
A Successful College Preparatory School 


Intensive individual method 
NO CLASSES 














Its students enter the leading colleges of the East 
with high standing. 

38 East 58th St. Write for booklet Tel. Regent 4893 

ENO Coeducational. Established 

(Az es + caneee Preparatory ong 

trong secretar 

a aan ndowed. Junior stu- 

dents taken. dirondack elevation. Winter 


sports. 
For catalog address Chertee E. Hamilton, A.M., bb. 
Box R, Cazenovia. N. Y. 


OAKWOOD SCHOOL 


Seventy miles from New York City, overlooking Hudson Valley. 
Under Friends’ management. Co-educational. General aca- 
demic courses. A school of high ideals with teachers of Christian 
character and culture. 130th year. Very reasonable rates. Address 


wus J. REAGAN, A. M., Principal, Box 150, Poughheagele, an 


BURR” BU RTON 


*. GREEN MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 








For Boys and rts. 40-ceg0 \pus— wholesome traditions—College 
preperese and business courses — Moderate inclusive 
“ son cB Bates, A.M., ipal, Manchester, Vermont 


__ (6 hours from ‘New York on dtrect line). 


Dean Academy, Franklin, Massachusetts 


Gist Year. Young men and you ng women find here a homelike 
and ping i in Tye ent of a 

ral endowment 

nee in do- 


mestic sci Sfermation add 
ARTHUR. w: eerker” Litt. D.. Headmaster 


GEORGE SCHOOL .f2:c¢peations!. 
College Preparatory. 
227 acres woods and fields bordering the Neshaminy. 
Manual training. debating, household arts, all athletics. 
farm. Catalogue. 
° . WALTON, A. M., Prin., 
x 300, George Schooi, Pa. 


DICKINSON SEMINARY 


Coeducational. Prepares for college or life work. Music, Art 
and Expression. Business, Secretarial and Home Economics 
courses. New gymnasium, 60 ft. tiled pool. Strong athletic 
teams. Endowed. Moderate rates. Catalog. Address 

John W. Long, D. D., Pres., Box R, Williamsport, Penna. 


CHUYLKILL COLLEGE 


Co-educational. and B. S. degrees. 
Strong pre-medical a professional courses. 
Diploma course in music. Athletics. Interest- 
ing college life. Day and boarding students. 
Catalog. Box R. Reading, Pa. 














Oak Hall SCHOOL FORGIRLS 


74th year. Boarding and Day 
College preparatory, general, 
domestic science courses. Music and dramatic arts. Skat- 
ing. swimming, riding, tennis, Large gymnasium. embers 


limited. Attractive home life. Booklet. Mr. and Mrs. 
R. A. Moore, Principals, 582 Holly Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


> HEDLEY: 


yy hh Lg”, Ea SCHUOL 






Y 7 / igdustrial ai. Cultural 
»% mrs. RY Bi semmicy aa RHEDLEY. M.D. . 

Ss ee Physvcra' 
Glenside, Pa. (12 Miles from Philadelphia) |S 





THE woopDs’ SCHOOL 


For Exceptional Children te ss hool 
GIRLS BOYS THESTELE FOLKS 


Camp with tutoring, June hy ae Sept. 15 
Seg nk SR Pa. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods dave. Principal 


DEVEREUX SCH@LS 


For Children whose Progress has been Retar 
Separate Schools for Boys, Girls and Young Children. 
Academic and vocational courses. Special instruction. 
Helena T. Devereux, Director, Box R, Berwyn, Pa. 


Nervous, backward and mental defectives 


An ideal home school for children of al! . Separate he fe 
weve one girls. ingizicest ae LY studies, gueclesl cultane om *) 


ng. 
THE BINGHAM TON. TRAINING SCHOOL 
Mr.& Mrs.A.A. Boldt,116 FairviewAve., Binghamton, N.Y. 


THE BANCROFT SCHOOL seranoes°Eanoren 


Unusually complete equipment. Large staff. Resident 

Physician and nurse. Winter session at Haddonfield, N.J 

Summer camp at Owls Head, Me. Est. 1883. Catalog. 

E. A. Fesviagten, M. D. and Jenzia Coulson Cooley, Directors. 
Box 125, Haddonfield, New Jersey 


PERKINS SSieoh 


OF ADJUSTMENT 
For children requiring special training and education. 
Unsurpassed equipment on sixty-acre estate. ~seaeeed 
home life. Experienced Staff. Medical directio 

Franklia H. Perkins, M.D.. Box 52, Lancaster. Mass. 


STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 


A special school for Rasbwasd gists. Individual instruc- 
appy 


Booklet 

















tion. Experienced teachers home life. Health- 
ful location. Out-door_and water sports. 30-acre es- 
tate. Alice M. Myers, Principal. Hazel G. Cullingford, 


M 
Ass’t. ‘Aus't. Principal, Me Halifax, Mass. 


The Scientific Tutoring School 


An exclusive boarding school for backward children. In- 

dividual instruction. Articulation, we endorse- 

—, + - Chamberiain Kelley. Gertrud . Stew- 
P. 0. Box 107, Media, Pennsylvania. 


SEGUIN SCHOOL 


For Children who Deviate Mentally from the Normal 
One of the oldest and best known schools. Expert training and 
intimate home care. For Illustrated Catalog address 

Mrs. Elsie M. Seguin, Box R, Orange, N. J. 














who pogsine tnd individual care 
Ryreakt ‘Director, ‘Ad. 
re"Tet. Scaredale 308. 


-_ 
eit 
. White Pisine, N. 





sche. me - ering methorp Exce Scho Children 


who need Care and Training. untry Location 
makes atop cieee rate. 
Box-57 West End Station, Rich d. Va. 


The Stewart Home Training School 
A Private Home and School for Nervous and Backward 
Children. On a beautiful country estate in the famous 
Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. Seven Buildings. Cot- 
tage Plan. For illustrated — address 
Dr. John P. Stewart, jox P, Frankfort. Ky. 


COMPTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


of slow development requiring special indi- 
vidual instruction and home care. Est. 1901. 
Miss Fanny A. Compton, Prin., 3809 Flad 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


THE MARY E. POGUE SCHOOL 
and SANITARIUM Wheaton, III. 


and Sanitarium P. etree and i rome 
le who vt inaivigual instruction supe: 
for lives of ecofuiness. children whe | ‘need 














RIK, tablished 1903; 25 acres o e hour 
from Chicago. Trained teachers and trained 





“SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 


DEVITTE SCHOOL 


per month covers — expense 
All-year yi school and Summer Camp for boys 
and girls 6 to 12. 60 acres, 32 miles free N.Y. City. Book- 
let. _L. De Vitte, Principal, Box 48-H, Morganville, N. J. 


CAMERON SCHOOL 


Boarding school for boys and girls 4-14 years. Open 
all year. 42 minutes from New York. Thorough in- 
struction. Interesting, supervised activities. For cata- 
logue address Mary . Beattie, 112 Rockview Ave.. 
North Plainfield, any. J. Telephone Plainfield 6392. 

















COLLEGE OF THE SISTERS OF BETHANY 


Episcopal Accredited College Preparatory School, with 
two years’ advanced work. General and special courses, 
art, expression, domestic science, music. All p=. 

ary 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


96th year. An endowed co-educational, preparatory 
school. Supervised athletics for boys and girls. Music 


and Expression Departments especially strong. Rate 7 
$500.00. Earl Hamblin, Principal, Box C-3, Phone: Peekskill 1139 
Austinburg, Ohio, near Ashtabul 


BURT” S SCHOOL 
OR TINY FOts. I-12 
we Children for 12 
1120 Constant Ave. Peokstil, N.Y. 























Est. 1861. For information address Box (27. 
E. Whitton, Principal, Topeka, Kansas. 
EL PASO SCHOOL Gnis 


College preparatory and general academic courses. Ac- 
credited by standard colleges. Fine music advantages. 
Mild, dry climate — da‘iy sunshine. Outdoor classes 
and exercises nearly all year. Moderate rate. Catalog. 
Miss Olga E. Tafel, Prin., Box R, El Paso, Tex. 


WAYLAND ACADEMY 


College preparatory with high standards. Graduates in 
26 colleges. All athletics. Music and Expression. 

true home school with Christian atmosphere. (Co-educa- 
tional. Est. Endowment makes possible $650.00 








rate. Catalog. Edwin P. Brown, Principal, Box RA, Beaver Dam, Wis. 








WRITE THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE for 

School Information. Be sure to state whether 
for boy or girl, age, location desired. Address 
Director, Department of Education, 33 W. 42nd 
St.. New York City. 

















For school and camp information address the 


Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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MIDOLE ATLANTIC ‘STATES 








New York Military Academy 
P. O. Box 1 
CORNWALL-ON-HU DSON, NEW YORK 
1889-—1927 
A School of Distinction 
Where boys are taught self- 
reliance and self-control. 
INFANTRY CADET BAND 





CAVALRY R. O. T. C.UNIT 
sor visit is — invited) 
Brigadier.G rake D.S.M. 
ae aa Sapestatenient SHES 
EEKS KIL MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


raduates admitted to colleges without examinations. 

dowed. 4 modern i ee New Gym 

ft Poy. Senter U er -ouse. te school for younger 
"the Pr Pr Box ox & Huds N.Y. 








Christian a 

Stony Broo School for Boys 
Small ae. college trained faculty. Prepares for 
leading colleges. Character building. Unusually fine 
equipment in g ds and buildi All sports. ve 


Address the Principal, Box R, Steny Brook, WN. 


The MOHONK SCHOOL 


A boarding school for boys from = re to Goltege age. 

College Preparatory, Courses. 

Health and Outdoor I reseed. qa entalee < address 
__ Jerome F. Kidder, Box R, _Mohonk Lake, New York 


FREEHOLD ti SCHOOL 


For boys 7 to 15. Modified any training—inculcates 
obedience, orderliness, self reliance. The school with the 
personal touch, Write for Catalog. Address. 

Major Chas. M. Chas. M. Duncan, Box 418, Freehold, N. ms 




















Emphasis on preparation for 
PEDDIE College Entrance Board Ex- 

aminations. Boys from 30 

states. Modern buildings. 60 
acres. Athletics for every boy, Forms including 
two grammar grades. 62nd year. Summer Session 
July 1l-August 27. Box 4-F, Hightstown, N. J. 


RUTGE PREPARATORY — 


30 —, Gym., Golf, Swimming. All athletics. ” Catalog. 
William P. iam P. Kelty, 8 He » Box | 437, Now Brunswick, N. Je New Brunswick, N. Je 


PEN NINGTON 





Develops your boy into like him to be. 14 
ontiene on and ite. “instructor a Ry #3 10 bo 
All athletics. 8 miles fro: Ly rates—no ox 
tras. Cosalog. y — +. ha Green, Pra Litt. D » Head- 
master, Box 20, J. 


BORDENTOWN ae 
INSTITUTE 
EH navidual (ateention: , a er — — 
cial Summer Session. R.O.T.C. 43rd y Catalogue. 

Col. T. D. LANDON, Principal, 
Drawer 0-28, BORDENTOWN, N. J. 


WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


12 miles from Philadelphia. College entrance, business 
and special courses. Special school for Juniors. Horse- 
manship under instructor of Equitation. For catalog 
ry View as write to the ba he Junior Dept. 

AJOR C. M. LORENCE, Supt., Box 404, Wenonah, N. J. 


National patronage 
of over 200 boys. Prepares 
for All Colleges. Fully Ac- 


credited. Magnificent Equipment. Single Rooms, Gym, 
Pool. One teacher to every eight boys. Address: 
jurray 


Ph. D. 
_ Bex 60 Port Deposit, Md. 


THE DONALDSON SCHOOL 


Episcopal. Twenty-first year. Ideally located in Pa- 
tapseo Hills, near Baltimore. 180 acres, 11 buildings, 
swimming pool, athletics. Graduates enter leading col- 
leges on certificate, Boys 12 to 18. T. N. Denstow, B. A., 
Headmaster, lichester, Maryland. 




















‘or men of ambi- 

ll 4 limited time. 

5000 men trained. 
st Elec- 


Electrical :" 


Condensed course in Theoretical an 


TRAVEL UNIVERSITY 





A College Year —Afloat ~ Around the World 


Thes. s. “AURANIA” of the Cunard Line 
Sails from New York September 1927 for 8 months visiting 26 foreign countries. 
Faculty of 40. Close personal contact between students and faculty. Credit allowed at 


most universities for courses taken. 


Cost— $2500. to $4150.—fully inclusive. 


ps a to pre-collegiates and undergraduates, also to a limited number of older people with 
ucal 


tional inclinations. 
INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY CRUISE INC. 


11 Broadway, New York 


Fem. SoSas Seen | re... 














‘NEW ENGLAND STATES 











OR 


TnorouGcH COLLEGE PREPARATION For Boys 
for Calalog Address, Worcester Academy, Worcester, Massachuselts 


fk T 


93™ Yrar 











Westminster 


repares Boys for College 
Upper candle School. jammer and vinter Sees Sessions 
iCHARDS OED, ry al 


ITCHELL 


Boys 8-16. 20 miles from Boston. a 
equipment. / li athletic sports. Horsemanship. 
fellowship anr home-like atmosphere 

A. H. MITC) ELL, Box R; Billerica, Massachusetts 


MONTPELIER SEMINARY 


Established 1834 
Over 200 Students. Endowment permits $450 Tuition. 
Accredited College Preparation. General, Commercial, 
Music and Art Courses. A ms Influences. Address 
John W. Hatch, M.S., D.D., Box B, Montpelier, Vt. 


WILLISTO 


desire the on in education and care ata 
Preparation for all coll 
Janice Af coe young bore. "Address ey —g 
. GAL Rk, E 


SES _BROWN 


wer Pg 2 eee, RET gate 
L. Ralston” Themes, pene Providence, R. !. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


Established 1828. aS Reve | exclusively for Massa- 
chusetts Institute of T ology and other scientific schools. 
Every teacher a specialist. Franklin T. Kurt, Principal. 
557 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. (Copley Square) 


ier HAMPTON 














An endowed 
open for boys 
whose parents 

le cost. 








[OSES 




















MIDDLE J ATLANTIC STA IC STATES 


ROXBURY 


A Special Type of Boarding School 


Thorough College Preparation for the In- 
dividual—Sound Instruction by the 


Tutorial Method 
Classes limited to five. One master to every five boys. 
} mo] record of Efficiency in College Entrance Examina- 
ons, 


All Field, Gymnasium and Track 
Sports under well-known coaches 


Boys accepted at any time that vacancies occur 


Fifteen miles north of New Haven; cement road. 
Visit the School or write for Illustrated,Catalog or Booklets 


A. R. SHERIFF, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. 





1833 JO PEP LIE'L J) 127 
ENDOWED SCH 
Rich in wattitens modern methods. aon e 
neral co" Moderate tuition. Poperate a infor aie 
letic training aioe every boy. For catalog a folder addres 
Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph. D., Headmaster, 13 igh “Sieh Mtield, Conn. 





bewitt Hebberd sche, 


A College Preparatory. Country Boarding we 
For 25 Boys. Individual and expert tutoring methods. 
Sohn B. Hebberd, A. M., Head Master, Newton, Mase. 


RIDGEFIELD SCHOOL 
& 


— 








An Accredited College Preparatory 
School for 50 boys. Six forms. Un- 
paralleled health record. In the foot- 


hills of The Berkshires. Theodore C. Jes- 
sup, Hi Head Master, Ridgefield, Connecticut. 

















De Motte ScHooLt 

A preparatory school for boys (9 to 19) who need 
thorough fundamental instruction, sound training and 
wholesome surroundings. Summer and Winter sports. Sum- 
mer School. _ Laurence Washburn De Motte. New Canaan. Conn. 





Prepares Hore for for Coege and Business, Small classes. Military 
training. Separate school for boys under 13. 
WILLIAM ‘ADDISON RANNEY, A. M., Prin. 


COOK ACADEMY 


ithful Finger Lake Region. 
Sadan cunistian yaw Boys successful in ri col- 


leges. All athletics. 53rd year. For catalog address 
PRINCIPAL, Box R, Montour Falls, New York. 


INGSLEY SCHOOL x: 5" 


Day and Boarding. College >. lng ae “bove, 
22 miles from N. =. Upper and Lower Schools. 
For catalog addre: 

J. R. Campbell, “A.M, Headmaster, Box R. 


areee, La wa 


< business. The laten’ 








ew eo daee newes tien, —~o year 


aitary Scheel 5th Gi College the mountains midway 
(= lew York ont. Pitts ual ins ion. Camp 
and Summer Session, 140. en 18, New i, Pa. 








trical ; ai 
2 + 
Engineering 
ly related 
subjects of Mathematics and Mechanica] Drawing 
taught by experts. Students construct motors, install 
wiring, test electrical machinery. Complete course 


e for your profession in the most 
jah city .. the —_ School 
established Send catalog. 

BLISS ELECTRICAL ecneot 
204 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 








~ §chool Information 

The Red Book Magazine is always glad to help its 
readers in the selection of the schoo] suited to in- 
dividual needs. We furnish first hand information 
collected by personal visits to the schools. In writing 
please give full details as to age, previous education, 
the kind of school you wish, approximate location 
and what you plan to pay per year. Enclose stamped 
return oumeee and a 


Director, Depart Education 
THE, RED BOOK K MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 








THE MANLIUS SCHOOL 


“Saint John’s” 
Military. College preparatory. Thoroughly equipped. Bust- 
ness course. Well-ordered athletics. oe Gen. 
Wm. Verbeck, Pres,, Box 94, Maniius, N. Y, 


| Fe lk S 
TOs = (01 eRe for Bo = 


Rev. J. M. Furman, 


CHESTNUT HILL 


4 b Conon Preparatory ‘or Boys. In th 
country, Poy ig Nore - Philadelphis, 
Complete” equipment. Senior and Junior Schools. 


T. R. HYDE, M.A. (Yale), Headmaster, Box R, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


ERKIOMEN &idisthit 
For the Boy who wants to Make Good 
Broollont Rosca in College and | Dastnens, AB 
thietics. re Campus. 
Sopargte. Juni Junior Sonnet with ‘Home Care. Address 
» Principat x 129, Pennsbu: Pa. 








LHD. ter, Box 932 
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Keystone Academy "%::s* 


preparation for Coll: 
Recep eremins i cteees a 
Beau wen campus region near 
Seranton Strong Athletics. Gut ef deve ‘ 
Junior Schoo! offering sixth, seventh and 








ISKI OFFERS *{¥ 


than an education. It offers manhood! Write cette. 
che Rg olan gi 






more 
liance, 





ISKIMINETAS SCHOOL. FOR BOYS 



































Le - SS 
For school and camp information address the ena of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 





SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 





SOUTHERN STATES 


The Red Book Magazine 








Lal 


| Mighly Rated by U.S. “War Department | 


Member 


lanta the South’s Historic, Educational, Industrial center, 
elevation, salubrious climate, mild winters. Classical, 
certificated to National Academies and Colleges. 
modern buildings. 
Military and Athletics wisely planned. 
One of the largest gyms in any American prep school with corrective exercises. 


dept. for boys 9 to 13. Excellent fare, 


Spacious drill and athletic grounds. 


Highland Lake, 


Cam 


near Hendersonville, N. C. 





summer session, 
Ridge 2300 feet elevation in the ‘ 
One of America’s most splendidly equipped and beautifully environed 


Association of Military Schools and Colleges of the U. S. National Patronage. Near At- 


in Blue Ridge foothills about 1100 feet 
Commercial courses. Graduates 
Army Officers. Junior 
system, small classes. 
Band and orchestra. 
Moderate charges. 


Engineering, 
R. O. T. C. under U. S. 
Special tutorial 


August, on crest of Blue 


July and 
‘Land of the Sky,” 


camps with regular academic courses where desired. 
For catalogs address _ The President of G. M.A, College Park, Ga. 











MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, CONTINUED 


The SWAVELY és 











Ac- 
credited. Our faculty is trained in the educational trend of the 


Twenty-five years of successful preparation for college. 


times. Small classes. One hour from Washington in historical 
section of Virginia. 65-acre campus. Horseback riding. Ath- 
letics that develop spirit of fair play and sportsmanship. Write 
for catalog. 

E. Swavely, Headmaster, 


NAZARETH HALL 


Moderate rates. 


Box 57-R, Manassas, Va. 














Founded 1743. A famous old military academy. 
jhe for College and business. Junior School. Personal 
attention, in class and athletics. Gymnasium. Week in camp. 


Rev. A. D. Thaeler, D. D., Box 90, Nazareth, Pa. 
WARTHMORE ,,..?5., 


Prepares for all colleges. Fine academic and athletic 
i Small classes. All athletics. 





spirit Rd a py Sy RF -y- 
k and swimmin; funior 00) vs 
piers Cotes. Edward R. Robbins, Head Master, Box R, 





SOUTH ERN STATES» 
Front Royal, 


RANDOLPH-MAGON ACADEMY P'viratnre 


A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Over $200,000 
equipment. Prepares for College or Scientific Schools. 
Military Training. Fine new gymnasium, swimming pool. 
$500. 35th year. Outdoor athletics, Address Chas. L. 
Melton, A.M., Box 425, Fr Front Royal, Va. 


ST ‘AUNTO MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


of the most distinguished scheole in America wepers r 
i a Rng Govern mont Academ Business. Superb a A 
training equaled by academic caecllence. 
ol. Thos. H. Russell, B. S., Pres. 

(Kable Station), Staunton, Va. 


Principal, 





Box oR 


ASSANUTTEN 


g ity paratory for manly boys. Small classes. 
cc odifieg military training. In te, Be jonaacenh Valley 
ey 





near Washi 


addr 
“Dr. Howard B Benchoff, Headmaster, Box 45, Woodstock, Va. 


7 7 4 7 
Danville Military Institute 
A preparatory school which develops the Christian gentleman 
and trains for citizenship. Accredited by leading uniyersities. 
All the advantages of military training. zee rate. In the fa- 
mous Piedmont section. Catalog. Addr 

Col. W. M. Kemper, _Supt., Box rR, Danville, Va. 


MILITARY SCHOOL 
Diploma to all _ colleges. 
Small classes, expert faculty. New 
$250,000 fire-proof equipment. R.0.T.C, 
Under U. S. War Dept. Catalog. 
Col. M. H. Hudgins, Box R, Waynesboro, Va. 


Why the Military School 
for Your Boy? 


Because you want him to be really prepared for 
college or business—a clear-thinking, prompt-acting 
man. Military training makes him strong, erect, 
orderly and self-reliant. 
The Association of Military Colleges and Schools 
of the United States. 


































RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY 


Prepares for college or business life. Beautiful loca- 
tion in the mountains. Commodious buildings. New 
gymnasium and swimming pool. Sports. Catalog. 
Col. Wm. R. Phelps, Principal, Box R, Bedford, Va. 


Hargrave Military Academy 
Essentials of education without frills. College prepara- 
tion and commercial courses. Not conducted for profit. 
Junior oe, | for boys 10 to 14. Moderate cost. Catalog. 
amden, A.B., President, 
Va., Chatham, _ Box eta 


STUN E SANT 


SCHOOL FOR BOY 





College Frpeeretion, Small Classes. Athletics. Fox 
Hunting. } ag Camp. ——— Tingeted Setaws- 
LACK ACADEMY 
In in tp Bones Bepithiet Fiodment | ene Dromaratery 
Modern Fire Fireproof Equipment. Alli aperte. “7 Catalog address 
GREENBRIER"scncst” 
SCHOOL 
boys. Athletics forall. Field work. Gymnasium. Swim- 
ming. New $400,000 buildings. Catalog. Address Col. 


mton, Va. 
an ot Vis Vusgtate ponneee 
COL. E. S. LIGON, PRESIDENT, Box H. Blackstone, Va. 
Prepares for college and business life. Limited to 300 
H. B. Moore, Principal, Box 21, Lewisburg, West Virginia 








MILITARY ACADEMY 


Prepares for College, West Point, or Annapolis 
on certificate. Faculty of college trained men. All 
sports; golf and swimming pool. 67 acre campus. 
9 stone and brick b Enr is limited, 


Write Write for Catalog. BOX 604, COLUMBIA, TENN. 


CASTLE HEIGHTS murray 
ACADEMY 
The South’s most splendidly equipped school for boys. 
Prepares for all colleges and universities. Jr. R. O. T. C 
Member Sou. Ass'n. Colleges and Sec. Schools, Ass’n. 
Mil. Schools and Colleges of U. S. Write for catalogue 
to Supt., Lebanon, Tenn. 


INT? R ) Military Academy 


through 8th grade. 
miles east of Nash- 




















Boys 5-14. Kindergarten 
Modified military system. 

ville. 1200 feet elevation. Cadets enrolled for 
summer. school term, or twelve-month period, 
Moderate rates. Facilities for a pleasant, health- 





ful, economical vacation Catalog 
Headmaster, Box R, Bloomington Springs, 1 Temnessce 
ENNESSEE 923% 22 
bo 7. — mental, 
moral, physical. 
MILITARY INSTITUTE Gyidiiates » make 
good in college. Year-round =. Satisfied patrons 
in 44 states. 54th year. Colonel R. 
ae Superintendent, Box 182. “Sweetwater, Tenn. 


WESTERN STATES 


LAKE FOREST 


NON-MILITARY. Strictly College Preparatory Academy for 
Boys. On Lake—hour north of Chicago. All Athletics. Endowed. 
Catalog of J. W. Richards, Box 156, Lake Forest, ill. 


MORGAN PARK kcibemy 
College Preparatory. Separate grade schoo 
enced man teacher for every ten cadets. 
athletics for boy. s 

Summer Cam 

Abelis, Supt. 








rd Cat 
‘Box 1827, “‘Mersan Park, Chicago, ul. 


ORPE/ BOYS 


—5 to 15. “ACCREDITED” ACAD 

Tutoring without added cost. On ronan 
cago suburb. Semi-Military, Athletics. Enter 
now. Catalog:— Box R, Lake Forest, Ill. 








For Young Boys 


7oth Year 
Located in hill country of Illinois. 
hour from a Ideal home and school 














Gulf Coast Military Academy life’ "Ask about. Camp’ Tosebo. Address 
Stiliea re Gradus personal on vision: whole 2 neipal, Woodstock, Illinois. 
Bpecial Junior Dept. and. campus for boys 7-14. Located on beach. I I INOI MILITARY 
¥ Crees ie, asegine PE Seine aa SCHOOL 
MILITARY & Solin, "ial military training for dis- 

BR A SCHOOL ras +3 m: lasses, ss indvidual ——. — 
yA fd +, $600. A Box 13, Aledo, Til. 





ASHEVILLE, N.C. 
138 years of succesaful training. Brick buildings, cottage 
P Experienced teachers. Small classes. Limited 
to 130. Boys from 24 states, Address Box R. 


RIVERSIDE 


he nation's Rageseh d military schools 
location; it~. ins, jake: largest gym 
golf. Cadets enter any time. Address 
‘dy Beaver, Box R, Gainesville, Georgia 


ie oO 
Coun try 
me, South; 

ol. San: 








OT ee —— a . ner aS 
Kentucky Military Institute 
!Oldest Private Military School in America. College entrance 
ptandarde, jassical, scientific, and commercial courses. Accred- 
n the country, miles from Louisville. Modern, fire-proof 
MR References required. jog 
___Col. Cc. B. Richmond, Pres., wall R, Lyndon, Ky. 


MASSIE SCHOOL 


Boys prepared for ony ootenp or university. Accredited by Southern 
Association of Coll and Secondary Schools. Course of study 
prescribed by College po intrance Examination 

R. K. Bon 350 o Versaine -™M. ay ‘Headmaster 


L AT * MILITARY 


“SEWANEE “gary 


Prepares for college, small classes. Opportunity for 
individual development. Aim—an active mind, sound 








DAKOTAH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


A home school in the country for boys under 15. In- 
dividual care and instruction by college-trained teachers, 
100 miles N. W. from Chicago, Rates $600 to $650. 
For catalogue address 

- Baltzer, Box 116, Dakota, Illinois 


One Military School 





ACCREDITED. Trains for character, 4 modernly 
quipped buildings. 85 miles south of Chicago. 
Endowed—hence moderate expense. Catalog:— 
COL. J. R. BITTINGER, Supt., Dept.R., ONARGA, ILL. 


ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 


Alton, lil. Boys taught “how to study.’ 
ee. enter college without ex- 
amination. Also business courses. Ath- 
letics. Character Training. 10 buildings. 


For CATALOG, address:— President. 
MI A M Military Institute 

Germantown Ohio 
In the Miami River valley, 14 miles from Dayton. A 


school of high standards. College preparatory. Military 
training for manly bearing. Football fields, baseball 




















‘ 0,000- : 
an athleties Ci Catalog. i. he diamonds. Catalog. Col. Orvon Graff Brown, Pres., Box 263 
the school you CMili ta ry 


Enroll Now* wish to enter this fall. 
If you are having difficulty in selecting 
a school, our Department of Education 
will be glad to give you its assistance, 
Write at once, giving full details. En- 
close stamped return envelope to 
The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 

















nstitute 


93rd year. High beautiful tention. Lower school for 
younger boys. Athletics. Addre . M. Henshaw, 
Supt., Box 27, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio, 





A Ina 
Clean Mind Sound Body 


Highest standards of scholarship and character with 
wholesome outdoor recreation. Military. Rev. C. H. 
Young, ector. For catalog address The 





Business Office, Howe, Indiana. 





Fes school and camp information address the 


Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE. 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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eaten amines teed 
Learn | 
lectricity 





c __WESTERN STATES __ PACIFIC COAST STATES 


KEMPER|_ pacer 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Develops the boy and trains him for leader- 





A 





Military Academy 








ship by a comprehensive system of athletic, . 
nnapolis military and general activities. Est. 1844. High A big school for little boys 
nen. school ond jemter college. Send for catalog. P aan ante th 
- COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent ea tte tants in o class by B- 
limited, 754 Third Street Boonville, Missouri little boys. Sound training in 

ancnencenne the common branches comes 

» TENN. 7 | TE NS *y: d first. The military is adapted 

—— Missouri Military Academy fo young bey mesés. Parents 

appreciate the atmosphere of 

EMY Develops red-blooded American manhood, through care- understanding and encourage- 

t fully co-ordinated military and academictraining. Equip- ment for their little boys. This 

0. geve. ment and faculty exceptional. For catalogue address tg the laresst school of ite kind 

s. Ass'n Col. E. Y. . Burton, Pres., Box 124, Mexico, Missouri in America. Write for the cat- 
, alog. 


catalonue ENTWORTH MiuARY 


nd Lexington, Mo., 43 miles from Kansas 


Robert A. Gibbs, Headmaster 
1211 Cochran Avenue 














City. Oldest Military School west of Los Angeles California 
Jemy Mississippi River. High school. Junior 
wo College. Catalog. Col. S. Sellers, Box . “ — 
f Nash- R, huis aii Mo. 





gg ilitary ad PA LO ALTO Military Academy 
po For junior boys. 5 ae J ond Grammar grades. Home- 
The American Rugby. Eminently fitted for training American | like atmosphere. joys treat as men in the making. 
emnessee boys. Thorough scholastic and military instruction. Situated on ae = Sa Bicycle club. Open 12 
ae d So ion. S ori . 
School. Catalog, Box 16-D, Delafield, Wisconsin. | Col, R. P. Kelly, Supt. Box 306-R, Palo Alto, Cal. 


whole x = = at Sannin als 
cut | NORTHWESTERN Sisstz22 
physical. Naval Academy | California Preparatory School 
; make 70 mi. from Chicago. An endowed College Preparatory | For boya. Prepares for universities, East and West, also 
or School and Junior College. Its distinctive advantages | for business life. Accredited. Stresses the essentials. \ _-—= 
T R. and methods interest discriminating parents. General and elective courses. Junior School grades, 5 to 8. 
, Col. R. P. Davidson, Pres., Lake Geneva, Wis. Christian influences. Horsemanship and all outdoor ac- 
—— P I L L Ss B U R ACADEMY |Uities. Catalog. C, M. Wood, Supt., Box R, Covina, Cal. nv on S 
FOR BOYS AMARDUY 
i URBAN MILITARY ACADEMY 



































































































































































-—— 50th year 17 acres. 7 buildings Maximum college 
preparation. Military and manual training. Gymnasium. | The great outdoor school at foot of Hollywood Moun- 
Swimming Pool, Exceptional advantages in vocal and in- tains. Primary thr: College Preparation. Corrective 
» strumental music. Rate $700. Catalog, Milo B. Price, Physical Education. Small classes. Million Dollar plant. 
Ph.D., Principal, Box 397-C, Owatonna, Minn, —_——s«d| Swimming Pool, Cavalry. 23rd year opened Sept. 15th. 
lemy for Sb. Write Registrar, 637 North Wilcox, Los Angeles, Cal. 
ndowed. attuck School 
pst, it. College preparatory. Military training. All athletics—8 — —— _--— - — 
TARY coaches. 16 buildings, 240 acres. Business Course. 67th WRITE THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE to 
tue year. Summer School. Catalog. Address C. W. Newhall, for School Information. Be sure to state 
aos Headmaster, Box R, Faribault, Minn. = whether for boy or girl, age, location A Week, Or Go In Business 
servised If ry - desired. Address Director, Department of 
adin OLORADO se ummwversr parx _ Education, 33 W. 42nd St., New York City | For Yourself And Make 
o, wl. MILITARY ACADEMY Denver,Colo. —— $3,5 — 
ope tne Rocky Mountnias-, “Dutdeor Sports ail the year round. UNIVERSITY 00 to I 3000 
iS } A Holoran, M.A., Principal, 1984 So. C bine St. — A Ye 
U epunr alley. W) oan Sih yeer. Goring tre 
EMY. The VALLEY RANCH SCHOOL ¥ ~ 4 to 0 ALPARAISO ares Le | 38 , Cs Yes, three months at the Great Schoo! of Coyne, 
-Chi- Thorough Eastern A , train- UNIVERSITY gg _ a by ge located in Chicago, The Electrical Center of the 
Enter ing combined with supervised Western Ranch Engineering, Pharmacy, Music, Pre-medical, Uni- World, will make you an Electrical Ex capable 
a. outdoor life. Christian. Limited. Catalog. igh School, For Bulletin’ address Registrar, ing big pay. The whole world of clec- 
a . Address: Valley Ranch Eastern Ofice. af D ‘ty Iparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. tricity is to the practical man--the man who has 
, Boys LAZY v0 70 East 45th St., New York. Dept. D., Valp — vs —_— had experience with electrical epparetus. 
' = = —— ———S$—- . ——s Coyne gives you a practical training on the 
car SCHOOLS OF COMMERCE onbewat electrical apparatus of any institution fo the 
sted oe L] E BOSTON || nu a 
dress E CO G Not a Correspondence School 
We don’t make you a mere “‘paper” electrician. We 
\RY , potqal couipaent. We coals au ts bease-oiciey iar 
use- 
OL Two-Year Business Courses of College Grade Send Raving you do exactly aia yon in house-wiring by 
’ ie Business Administration—Accounting—and Salesmanship Courses especially designed for oa. ae eae lice to armature 
— young men. Secretarial and shorter courses intended for young women. All except for automotive wort and hundreds of electrical jobs. 
, on shorter courses require two years and the content is of the same grade as the usual That’s wh train you to become a 
— four-year college course. Actual practice features emphasized. Individual attention and C t 1 Expert. 
YS progress. Faculty noted for achievement and personal interest in students. ala 0g No Books—No Lessons — No Classes 
Address 1. L. Lindabury, Vice President. 
In- 
ere ne You Do Actual Work 
The includ ted 
“ . lessons or —- — We train to work with 
wqeratas as you or educa ‘out in the field’. Age, 
ol ° ee ° h of experienee or 08 nD os, © or 
Administraton ~—> students range 60 years o! ne 
ernly ’ College-grade courses for young gives you Free, a fe Scholarahie which \onchies You 
"gO. men and women—Business Ad- A number of large business corporations and to return at any t for instruction on new appara- 
si— ministration; Accounting and ¢ public accounting firms select men from our tus which we are continually adding to our course. 
ILL. 2 P. A. Preparation Executive and graduating class each year,and many firms give We } Ta Zot Zee O00 ition 
—— Stenographic- Secretary Soarding fi to graduates when devel 
ara 5 ry . preference to our loping Wehelpstudenteto 
and day students. Proper cultural ‘ehelp 
MY environment. Write for 62nd men for executive positions. EarnwhileYouLe Learn Sabipemie 
dy.”” Year Book. The largest professional school of college 
ex- Pine Sr., West oF Broad, PHILa., Pa. grade in the world devoted exclusively to train- Send Cou N 
—4 ing men for specialized positions in accounting pon ee 
e8. and fi No corr courses, Send 
P coupon today for big Free Book and fall details 
ent. Excellent dormitory accommodations, our special offer of Free Railroad Fare. Act now! 
te Two-year course. Send for catalogue. ¥. OYNE & Pres. Founded 1899 
BENTLEY OOL ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
uo Colleoce of Business Administration of ACCOUNTING and FINANCE 1300-1310 West Harrison St., Dept. 47-80 Chicago, Ill. 
A 
os oe eed || eo ocr ILL IN ~MAIL TODAY 
263 pi fone. N New Fireproof Build- Harry C. Bentley, C.P.A., ident 
tive Courses. , |= 4. c. Lewis, Pres. 
y BRYANT-STRATTON COLLEGE : ‘o} i 
Bpeciel ssc- Start incosmo- | |= Coyne Electrical School, Dept. «7-30 
Providence, Rhode Island | Poeariel ian = : , 
4 o Busnes Kaine on anne Brcvase tor f 5 1300-1310 West Harrison St., Chicago, III. 
or = Gentlemen: Please send me free your big catalog and = 
Aw, = your apocial offer of feuo valivend fase. s F | 
—_ in = 
DEGREE of B.C. S. & nal Prepares young men and = Name = 
y 188) > 2 lz “Accoun ‘AcCotniingpowrens =z = = 
undisputed = 4 
4 esis s reicrahipe = Address = 
he WAS chool Fie z : 




















” For schoo. and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 38 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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MUSIC, ART, ORATORY, DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING 





The Red Book Magazine 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 





SCHOOL Of the 
THEATRE ~* 


Threshold Players 
DIRECTORS 
CLARE TREE MAJOR FRANK CRAVEN 
WALTER HAMPDEN ELsiE FERGUSON 
GEORGE ARLIS8 ERNEST TRUEX 
Students play five times weekly for six 
months before graduation — Professional 
Directors Only—Scenic Design—Production— 
Dancing—Fencing—Pantomime— Voice Devel- 
opment —Shakespearean Reading — Playwrit- 
Day and Evening Classes. 






ing, ete. 
Summer Term Opens June 27th. 
CLARE TREE MAJOR 
Princess Theatre, 104-R West 39th Street 
New York City 














ELITCH GARDENS SCHOOL 
OF THE THEATRE AND DANCE 











Melville Burke, Director 
Faculty of professionals. A prac- 
tical, intensive training for the 
stage. School operated in direct 
connection with the celebrated 
ELITCH GARDENS STOCK COMPANY 
Session of ten weeks opens June 
9th. Applications for entry now 

being received 
| School of the Da 
| Under Direction of Ned Wayburn. 
Elitch Gardens Denver, Colo. 

















Whe ° 
Williams School of Expression 
‘ Teachers’ Lyceum, 

and Dramatic Art jescbers. Tvcuum 
sonal Culture courses. Advanced courses in English. 
Graduates eligible to teach in N. Y. State Public 
Theatre, Dormitories. 


Schools. Degrees. Gymnasium, 
Chautauqua and L aoe Courses under direction 
of Edward Amherst 1, 2 and 3 year courses } 
| 


Summer Courses begin : 6 and July 5. Catalog. 


115 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


INDIANA COLLEGE OF MUSIC 














and Fine Arts 
Indiana’s finest school of music. Dormitory facilities. 
Diplomas—degrees—Public_ School Music. Fully Ac 


credited. Affiliated with Butler Collage. 
1550 N. Meridian Indianapolis, Ind. 


dited ‘0 
The Schuster Martin Aoeettes) Training for 


classroom. Full and Spe- 
School nf the Drama cial courses, excellent 
dormitory. 1 School, Ludington, Mich. 
gN SCHUSTER MARTIN, Directress 
The Little " Washomen, Kemper Lane, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Detroit Conservatory of Music 


63rd year. Summer School, June 27-Aug. 6. Depts.— 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, Public School Music 
and Drawing. Diplomas and degrees conferred. Finest 
Conservatory in the West. Dormitory accommodations. For 
catalogue address Dept. 9,5035 W: codwend Ave, -Detroit, Mich. 


incinnati 


EST. 1867 OF MUSIC,INC. 
~— Faculty in all branches. Dormitories. 
ertha Baur, Director. For catalc a 
n° T. Howard, Registrar, Cincinnati, 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY or MUSIC 


Summer School June 27-Aug. 6 

All branches of Music, Dramatic Art. Dormi- 
tory accommodations. Apply for free catalog. Address John 
J. Hattstaedt, Pres., 554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il) 
“Chicago’s foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art’ 


ane CONSERVATORY—CHICAGO 


AN INSTITUTION OF NATIONAL gy ag 

ae MEO Dramatic ante Expression Languages, 
cing. instructors celal aE e he Reachers and so 
isd (- Ds aed MASTER SCHOOL. We own our dormi- 


I 8. Schenker, 839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 


COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
and DRAMATIC ART. Eayoset fen ot ee te iphoragh 


instruction in Music and Dramatic A “Att. Payne | School Music. “Bi: 
plomas ees and Teachers’ 
mitory. Scholarships. Edwin L. L. Stephen, Mar. “Dept. R.B., 16th 
ft. Kimball Hali Bidg., Chicago. 





41st. year. 





COLUMBIA COLLEGE OF EXPRESSION AND 
NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


tablis' 
Train for positions as teachers of public speaking and dramatic art 
giey producers, physical direc tors, play ound supervisors and 
cing teachers Lag ear class Feb. 
120 East Pearson Street, Chicage, teens 














Special Summer Courses 
cf, tve ¥ cotrations fs of Suite 
ir 
School Music Methods; six weeks 
iano Normal Methc« ‘, 
Dormitories for women. 
all Departm ts > 
numents o on seer round. Write for 
pe tant JOHN L. GRUBER, , Manager 
220 West Broadway Louisville, Ky. 


Louisville Conservatory of Music 
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MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
For 42 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic Art and Expression 
Acting Teaching Directing 
Develops Poise and Personality 
for use in any vocation in life 
Spring Class Forms April 1 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room 177“D" CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


Iheatre 


, OPERA, MUSIC, STAGE DANCING 
Arts and Photop! lay. veloping 








Bee “ SCHeaL 


NIE ‘)\\ exe T r+ E 
DRA 
Singing, "Fine 
Directors 
Alan Dale 
m.A. Brady P. 
Sir John Martin- yree ¥ 
a 
J, J. Shubert Lady Mary Nas Vivian M. 


} nby av Clerk Bishop, and other s. 66 Wes 
Rose Cog ask for catalog EELS 











Law, Marilyn Miller, 


—who developed Evel 
y *~ Gray and hundreds of other 


Ann Pennington, Gilda 
internationally famous et 


EVERY Type of Dancing 
for Stage and Social Affairs 
| 











Ned Waybura 
who staged the 
best editions of 
‘The Follies,’* 
and over 600 
other Successful 
Revues, Musical 
Comedies, and 
Headline Vaude- 

ville Productions, 


te Lesso: 
inners, po bem y= ils and Prof. 
rite for Illustrat ted Booklet Y or call at 


NED WAYBURN |! 
Studios of Stage Dancing Inc. 


11841 Broadway,(Entr.on 60th St.)Studio Y, 
Coat Circle. New vot. - Oven, all vear 
A. M. to 10 P. M. Except Sundays. 















John ‘Mara Anderson-Robert Milton School 
of the Theatre and Dance 
ounded and conducted 


A 
by leading rr * of the theatri- 
cal protessten. Enrollments re- 
cei 


ial Seestment in os Pic- 
ture Acting Just Start: 
SCREEN TESTS MADE. 
128-130 E. 58th St., New York 
Plaza 4524 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Special advantag.s for those who look forward to con- 
cert or educational work. All branches of | os ~ taught. 
an our 

















Degrees. Dormitories. Two, three year 
courses. Fall term begins September 22. nd for 
catalogue. 15 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 





New England Conservatory of Music 
THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED 
SCHOOL OF MUSIO 
Send for Catalog. 

HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 

1 ELOCUTION 

The National Schoo —- ORATORY 
The oldest chartered School of bop in America. 
Degrees granted. Public Speaking Physical Training. 
English, Dramatic Art, fessional and Finishing 


Course. Dormitories. For Catalog, address 0. C. SHOEMAKER, 
Prin., Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 4010-12 Chestnut Street. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


Frank Damrosch, Director. Endowed. All branches of 
Conducted only for students of real musical 








music. 
ability and serious purpose. Catalog on request. Dept 
K, 120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 122nd S8t., New York. 


COMBS CONSERVATORY, PHILA. 


Accredited—42nd year. All branches. Degrees. Normal 
Training, Public School Music. Daily supervised Practice. 
Technic Classes. 4 Pupils’ Recitals a week. 2 Pupils’ 
Symphony Orchestras. Dormitories. Summer School 

Combs, Director, Box R, 1331 S. Broad Street. 


THE FEAGIN SCHOOL : 





ACTING — DIRECTING — Te.cninG — PUBLIC 
SPEAKING Develope Personalit; = h training 
in Express Diction tical Training. 





\ P. at . U 
é \ Stagecraft. iam sCharea, Peacine Make hh: 
Gann. 112-114 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1766 





‘KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


The Fannie A. Smitb 
Kindergarten Training Scbool 


ayes fn great dem: % ensi' a .. theory @ ond 
oti ce. bus ol Canal - ractici wor rounds © 
athletics and outdoor Wren - “ 


FANMIE A. SMITH, Principal, 28 Iranistan Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 












ars has complete courses in 


0! 
lasses for Adults or Children, 














KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


Training for educated women 


One-year course includes 


P ° technical, economic and 
Resident School in broad business training, 
BOSTON preparing for superior 
itio; 
90 Marlboro Street ee 
Two-year course including 
six college subjects for 
NEW YORK students not desiring 
college, but wishing a 


247 Park Avenue 


cultural as well as busi- 
ness education, 


Special course for col- 
lege women. Special class 
rooms, special instructors 
and special schedule. 


PROVIDENCE 
155 Angell Street 

















WE specialize in SECRE- 
IAL SRArnyy G. 
aor See courses. ash- 
ington, your Capital, 
qos unequaled advantages, 

© more expensive than an: 
large ty, Steward School 
founded 1913. Thousands of 
successful students. Write 
ae free catalog. Enter any 
time. 


Steward School, F St., N.W., 
Washington, 


Tai) [Gfnited States i 


Secretarial |S School 


$27 Fifth A 
Cosvmnartet & Busines * ‘raining. “Auk fe for Catalog R. 


OLD COLONY SCHOOL 


a 





























Florence B. ot, LeMoreenz.A. B., Mrs. Margaret V. Fowler. 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Business Management positions. 

B d . L L D SECRETARIAL COURSE 


At SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
s Cc H oO oO L Established 54 years 


One- year course. o. Resident pore day + Prine’; ale, 
Prepares for Private Secretarial and 
JOHN J. BROWN, LL. B., Director, 25 W. 45th St., New Terk 
Register Now For 

610 Lex. Ave. at 53rd St. N.Y.C., Central Branch Y.W.C. A. 

















PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Making crowns, bridges, 
lates, etc.,for dentists. 
ou can learn 


DENTISTRY 


in a few months by our gactionl ee possenal training 
NO BOOKS OR C Classes. tart your own dental 





t 7s nequine big ig paz ro oy 





to nearest school. We hel: 
cure spare time job while 
y or night school. 
ical Dentistry. 














The New York 
Electrical School 


(Techno-vocational) 


Gives complete training by actual practice. 
You get the knack of “HOW” and the 


theoty of “WHY” and the best business 
methods used in the World of Electrical 
Activity. This school is the pioneer of the 


“Learn by Doing” method. When you 
have completed this Course you will be 
fully qualified to handle ALL branches of 
Electrical industry. Equipment unequalled 
and up-to-the-minute. No preparation need- 
ed. You cah start to learn on any day of 
any week throughout the whole year. Send 
for catalogue. 


37 W. 17th Street New York City 














Please see the art schools and professional schools continued on pages 162 and 163 
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You Can Almost Write 
THIS Shorthand NOW, 











F you can write the English language 
you know more than half of SPEED- 
WRITING already. You know every 
hook and curve and stroke you will 
ever use—because you SPEEDWRITE 
with your A. B. C.’s. The part that you 
do not already know you can learn easily 
and quickly. You can master SPEED- 
WRITING and be ready for a secretarial 
or stenographic position in one third the 
time required by any other shorthand 
system. 


Quicker to Learn 
Easier to Read 
Harder to Forget 


HATEVER your interest in shorthand 

may be, Speedwriting deserves your 

most careful consideration, because its 

phenomenal record proves its advan- 
tages over any and all other systems. 

If you want to be a private secretary, or ste- 
nographer, Speedwriting is the short cut to a posi- 
tion in that field. If you are a lawyer, doctor, 
clergyman, or writer, you know that a knowledge 
of shorthand is invaluable for taking notes and re- 
cording necessary data rapidly. As a professional 
man, you are too busy to devote much time to the 
study of one of the old, difficult systems. Speed- 
writing is the answer to your problem, as it is the 
answer to all shorthand problems. 

One student secured employment as a stenog- 
rapher after only two weeks’ study! You can begin 
taking dictation when you finish the first lesson! 
Another student wrote a letter of 105 WORDS 
in one minute after only 14 HOURS of study! 

_Compared, point by point, with any other shorthand ever de- 
vised, Speedwriting proves its supremacy. Instead of memoriz- 
ing a new language of curves, circles, hooks, loops, blends, etc., 
Speedwriting is written with the English alphabet. Instead of 
weeks and months of drill and practice on those arbitrary signs 
and symbols, you can begin your dictation at once in Speed- 
writing because you already know all of the characters. Instead 
of illegible, practically secret notes, the Speedwriting of any- 
bedy is easily read by another Speedwriter. Instead of demand- 















ing constant practice to keep its characters in mind, every 
word you write in longhand is Speedwriting practice. Instead 
of losing the meaning when the writer forgets ‘“‘what he said.” 
the meaning of Speedwriting is just as plain and it is just as 
easily read a year from now as it is today. Instead of ex- 
hausting the writer, and tiring hand and nerves, the actual use 
of Speedwriting is as fascinating, exhilarating, and pleasant as 
playing your favorite game. Instead of “getting out of prac- 
tice” in a short time, it is practically IMPOSSIBLE to forget 
Speedwriting once its simple rules are learned. You can Speed- 
write simple sentences after an hour's entertaining study. You 
can Speedwrite with pencil or on a typewriter! You can take 
dictation faster and with less study in Speedwriting than you 
can in any other system ever devised. 

Send the coupon at once for the illustrated book which ex- 
plains how you can learn Speedwriting in your spare time at 
home —with a money-back guarantee of your utter satisfaction. 


Brief English Systems, Inc. 
200 Madison Ave., Dept. 674, New York City 


ABCDEFCHIJKLMNOPQ 


Brief English Systems, Inc., 
200 Madison Ave., Dept. 674, 
New York City. 
You can send me “SHORTHAND IN A FEW 
HOURS”—without any obligation on my part. 
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How do you dare to say 
"I have no opportunity’ 


—when men—thru home-study training— 
are making records such as this? 
















L. J. McATEE, Pres. & Mgr. GEORGE W. CLASON, V. Pres. & Supt. 
FREEMAN JENSEN, Sec.-Treas. 





Phone Max. 1200 {DEAL LAUNDRY co 27 E. Boone Ave. 





F at 14 you had left school —and> 
at 19 your job had been to take” 
care of the horses in the barn of a 
laundry—would you consider yous 
had got away to a particula 


favorable start? = 
“Never mind,” said G. W. Clason, fa 


SPO KARE. WAGE. 


LaSalle Extension University, 
, Chicago, Illinois. 


é When I first considered training with La- 
to face with this situation, “I'll make mi Salle, I believed I was fully trained in 
opportunity right where I am!” the fundamentals of the laundry business, 
So he learned the laundry business from yet I realized that I lacked the broader 
| barn to office, and at 28 was operating @ business training which would permit me to 
plant of his own. When fire wiped his; take my place among the leaders of that ine 
business out, he rebuilt and started agai dustry. 
Unable he finance py ws La operly — thre + t 
lack of business under ing, as he = I do not remember just what salary I was 
testifies — he pay Gir esre took a position ~ receiving, but I may say that my income is 
as superintendent of the Ideal Laundryg x several hundred percent greater than when 
Company, Spokane, Washington. e I enrolled five years ago, and it is still 
Right then he made up his mind to rem- + increasing. I am a stockholder in the com- 
pany, its vice-president, and its superin- 


for training in Business Management. | tendent. 
ate ci increased 


edy his lack—and enrolled with LaSalle 


Today, at 47, he is vice-president an 
edge ‘I have gained. For now I know that I 


director of this big and successful compan 
owns a substantial interest, and comma 

know business thoroughly and that I can 
make good anywhere. 


an income several times as large as wh 
Very. sincerely, 


he started with LaSalle five years ago. 
“T give all crediz for my success to n 
43 W. / ne 
eG Vice-President. 
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LaSalle training,” writes Mr, Clason. “The 
has proved by far the most profitable in=] 
vestment I ever made.” 


Start to Make Your 
Opportunities Today 


You are eager to succeed in some special fi 
of business. Do you know your opportunitie: 
You will find them clearly described in &% 
64-page book which LaSalle will send you . 
together with a free copy of “Ten Years’ Pro 
motion in One.” - 


a 
© 
ae 
$ 
£ 


You are in earnest? You are really determin a 
to increase your income and insure your bi - 
ness oreaposst Fill out, clip and mail the | 
coupon <3 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept.| 466-R| CHICAGO™ 


I shall be glad to have your 64-page booklet about the business field I have chethen 
below. Also a copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 

















Higher Accountancy Busi M t 
= Management — Foreign Law; Degree of LL.B. 
Domestic Modern Foremanship 

Modern Salesmanship Industrial Man t 
Commercial Law , Railv sc Spada Chain t 
Banking and Finance Personnel Management 
C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced Modern Busi Corr d 
Accountants and Practice 
Expert Bookkeeping Se English 
Effective Speaking ial Spanish 
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BAKERSBREAKFAST Cocoa! 4 


47 ? vntel't i) niaille w eowk 


the use of chemicals 











TUCO cee 


is pure. delicious and 
wholesome, safe and 
salisfying for the old- 
est or youngest of 
the family o 


WavrerBaxers Co. LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 70 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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MARY PHILBIN 


(AMALIA 


Film Star 
Photograph by Irving Chidnoff, New York 
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Film Star 
Photograph by Hartsook. California 
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Film Star 
Photograph by Clarence Sinclair Bull, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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LILLIAN RICH 
Film Star 
Photograph by Melbourne Spurr, Hollywood 
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DOROTHY SEBASTIAN 
Film Star 


Photograph by Clarence Sinclair Bull, Beverly Hills, Calif, 
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MARIAN NIXON 
Film Star 
Photograph by Irving Chidnoff, New York 















































FISHER BODIES 
FISHER PIONEERED AND DEVELOPED 
THE CLOSED BODY. TODAY THE SYM- 
BOL, “BODY BY FISHER,” IS ON ALLCARS 


WHICH LEAD IN BEAUTY AND SALES 
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N the hills I have a neighbor who has seen many 
suns rise and set. Neighbors who keep track of 
such things shake their heads at his eternal youth 
and murmur: “He must be nigh to eightyttwo. He 
ought to be careful, at his time of life.” 

He isn’t careful. Bright and early he is up and 
about his business. His farm is the best paying of the 
district, and the best tended. Last spring he set the 
village by the ears with a joyous, defiant gesture to- 
ward Father Time. He plowed the north slope and 
planted an orchard. 

“Wont they be sweet in the spring of the year? 
Think of them—a pink and white cloud against that 
forest of evergreen. Macintoshes, St. Laurence Pippins, 
Delicious and Transparents. I can fairly see and smell 
them. The youngsters’ll crunch them down on Hallow- 
e’en nights, my boy. They're going to be some apples.” 

I almost broke faith and remembered his birthdays, 
but caught myself in time. If he could plant an or- 
chard when he was “old,” he could harvest it when he 
was older, for Time could not limit his spirit. It was 





eternal and beyond Time's power, if he chose to have f 
it so. x 

Counting birthdays isa futile occupation. With each 
one fingered off comes a hint of time past, of oppor- 
tunities lost, a sense of life’s closing in—a voice crying: 
“Too late. Too late. Time was. You were. You did. 
The time has passed.” Our wearied selves relax and 
droop. Brooding, we settle into humped dejection, and 
the anniversaries pile up. 

Why pile them up? They mean little to us, really. 
The first job, the first successful venture, the first 
home, the growth of children, the recognized public 
service, the rewards life offers for distance done, are 
they not more meaningful, more inspiring than calendar 
birthdays? Each marks the birth of spirit, a forward 
stride toward its set goal. 

It is not Time that makes you old. It is the drooping 
of the spirit under the pressure of hours and months 
and years. Lift that, and the spirit freed of Time's 
weight will laugh and grow strong, and when you are 
“old” will fare fo rth and plant you an orchard. 
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We're glad of your freedom 
From corsets and such; 
You really don’t need ‘em 
(Or not very much)? 
We like your rolled stockings, 
Your skirts to your knees; 
So don’t mind the knockings 
Of old fogies, please. 


Your gay slangy banter 
Has vigor and charm. 
The pace that you canter 

Gives us no alarm. 
But “Why,” we are sighing, 
“Oh, why do you plan 
And seem to be trying 
To look like a man?” 


The ‘‘slim boyish flat form,’ 
The close-shaven neck, 
The boyish bob (that form 
Of hair-cut’s a wreck), 
The garb that is mannish, 
The masculine lid— 
These things almost banish 
The charm of you, kid! 


We men are dull creatures 
You’re bright, debonair. 


Why copy the features 
Or clothes that we wear? 
O foolish young female, 
Although you may pant 
And struggle to be male, 
Thank heaven—you can't! 
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BEAUTY GLAMOURED WITH FRAGRANCE 
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hat beauty lees na box of Cory 

Face Rowder/Whar enchantment lin 

gers in each drop g of COTY Perfume./ 

Together 272 ore exquisite odeur they 

sublly flatter loveliness with a ,ollain N07 

that entangles the th ou Ats and lasts 
in the memory Th €te COTY 








NE Reg ar ne obtainable 2} 2 





all the twenty-one supreme 
COTY odeurs — 

and nine wndwvid 
ual shades 
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eA booklet rtllustrated by 
CHARLES DANA. GIBSON 
marled upon request 


co Ey ye: Inc 
714 fifth Hrenue, New York 


CANADA — 55 M&Gull College Ave Montrea 





THE PURSE SIZES ARE 


102, “%0z. AND % Oz Address “Dept R. B. 4” 
IN ALL COTY ODEURS 
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‘and... I promsse 
to keep that schoolgirl complexion” 


Thousands are doing it through this simple rule 


in natural skin care, followed in this way: 





WHEN tempted to “try” an 
unproved soap, remember be- 
fore Palmolive came, women 
were told “use no soap on 
your faces.”” Soaps then were 
judged too harsh. 


fy: Blended of rare cosmetic oils, 
and made solely for one pur 
pose, to safeguard your com 
plexion, Palmolive has largely 
changed the beauty methods of 
the world. 












Use it according to the rule 
printed in the text at the righr 
Note the difference that comes 











you break the wrapper 


Retail 
Price l ¢ C 


No. 3447—finished—Page Cosmopolitan, Apr.—Red Book, Apr. 12683 EFH AMR—4t 


OMEN used to lose the priceless 

charm of youth, then struggle ever- 
lastingly to regain it. Today, by following 
natural and proved ways in skin care, they 
keep ih. 

Start by avoiding the use of unproved 
ways on your skin. A good complexion 
is too priceless for experiment. You can 
retain natural charm and freshness through 
the years simply by taking ordinary pre- 
cautions with your skin. 

Foremost skin specialists of the world 
recommend soap and water cleansing as the 
first rule in skin care. Leading beauty ex- 
perts employ it. Results are proved on 
every side. Try it-—it will do much for you. 


The rule to follow if guarding a good 
complexion is your goal 

Wash your face gently with soothing 
Palmolive Soap, massaging the lather 
softly into the skin. Rinse thoroughly, 
first with warm water, then with cold. 
If your skin is inclined to be dry, apply 
a touch of good cold cream—that is all. 
Do this regularly, and particularly in the 
evening. Use powder and rouge if you 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
it is never sold unwrapped. 


THE PALMOLIVI 


wish. But never leave them on over night. 
They clog the pores, often enlarge them. 
Blackheads and disfigurements often fol- 
low. They must be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 

Do not use ordinary soaps in the treat- 
ment given above. Do not think any green 
soap, or one represented as of olive and 
palm oils, is the same as Palmolive. 

And it costs but 10c the cake! So little 
that millions let it do for their bodies 
what it does for their faces. Obtain a cake 
today. Then note the amazing difference 
one week makes. 


Soap from trees! 


The only oils in Palmolive Soap are the 
soothing beauty oils from the olive tree, 
the African palm, and the coconut palm — 
and no other fats whatsoever. That is why 
Palmolive Soap is the natural color that it 
is—for palm and olive oils, nothing else, 
give Palmolive its natural green color. 

The only secret to Palmolive is its ex- 
clusive blend — and that is one of the 
world’s priceless beauty secrets. 


COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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“Propity’ 


By BRUCE BARTON 


AG gece a few weeks ago a friend of 
mine held an important executive 
position in one of the largest industries. 
Having pushed up from the bottom and 
being only forty-two, he was regarded 
as the natural successor to the president. 

To the surprise of his associates, he 
resigned his position and accepted a 
professorship in the college from which 
he was graduated just twenty years 
ago. He took this step because he likes 
young men and believes he can make 
his life count for a great deal among 
them—also because he prefers to raise 
his own sons in the wholesome atmos 
phere of a college town rather than in 
New York. 

Men who know my friendship for 
him have called up to make the follow- 
ing excited inquiries: 

“What's the matter with Joe? I 
thought he had a good thing with the 
Smitherton people.” 

“Heard about Joe? Did the Smither- 
tons let him out? He surely wouldn't 
be so crazy as to give up a big salary.” 

“What's Joe thinking about, any- 
way? There's no future in the teaching 
business. How does he figure he’s 
bettering himself?” 

More discerning friends have appre- 
ciated his motives and congratulated 
him, sometimes with a touch of envy. 
But the general run of comment is dis- 
couraging. Apparently the average 


American simply cannot comprehend 


The RED BOOK Magazine 
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that anybody should want to do any- 
thing except for more money. 

It is an old fault with us. Humphrey 
Marshall, that talented Southerner, vis- 
ited Glasgow, Kentucky, years ago and 
delivered a brilliant oration. A mer- 
chant of the community, hearing 
Marshall praised, registered his con- 
temptuous dissent. 

“If he is such a smart man,” the 
merchant asked, “where is his money?” 

At about that same period a local 
passenger train, bearing two Vermont 
farmers, stopped at Concord, Massa- 
chusetts. Looking out of the window 
and seeing the sign on the station, one 
of them remarked lazily: “I hear Mr. 
Emerson lives in this town.” 

“Ya-as,” drawled the other, “and I 
understand that in spite of his odd no- 
tions he is a man of con-sid-er-able 
propity.” 

The Emerson who could write great 
books, deliver stimulating lectures, and 
set two continents to thinking, was un- 
impressive. But the Emerson who had 
accumulated “con-sid-er-able propity” 
was entitled to respect. 

I like money. I hope to have more 
of it. But the common habit of meas- 
uring men by it, as though there were 
no other standard, makes me very 
weary. Some day when America has 
grown a bit more mature, the question, 
“What's he worth?” will not be an- 
swered entirely in terms of “propity.” 
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, The store 
7, that never forgets ! 


* 
| Mothers Day 
One of life’s haunting shadows is forgetting 


5 al birthdays and anniversaries one should re- 
, ‘ member. It’s such a distinct pleasure when 
the little gift is there on time! 

Trust your nearest Whitman agency to take 
charge of this small but important detail for 
you. The store that sells Whitman’s has been 
selected for dependability. Let it have your list 


of Whitman’s Chocolates for delivery, or mail- 


ing, to the proper person on the date it is due. 


irthday All Whitman agencies take advance orders 
for candies for birthday gifts and anniversaries. 
After you have filed your order you may forget 
—but the store won't. 





Whitman’s are sold in picked stores—usual- 
ly the leading drug store in every locality in 
the country for convenient buying. Every such 
store gets fresh stocks at frequent intervals, 
direct from Whitman’s, not through a jobber. 
This insures careful handling of fresh and per- 
fect candies. Whitman’s are the only candies 
sold nationally by this plan. 

In buying chocolates, or ordering in ad- 
vance, seek the store that shows the sign— 


Chocolates 


Christmas 





Had he looked at 
Peggy, he might 
have caught a 
glance which said: 


“My poor, ador- 
able idol!” 


Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by C. D. Williams 


WEEK from Wednesday,” said Ernestine Chew thought- 

4 fully, crossing her fashionable feet and penciling a yellow 
tab which lay on the mahogany-topped counter. Clem Spriggett, 
her adorer for the afternoon, tittered appreciatively, not at all 
understanding. She had come to the Planetary Travelers’ Accom- 
modation office to ask, quite seriously, how a dowager aunt, Cen- 
stantia by name, could get from New York to the island of 
Borneo and cross the Equator at a spot which breathes the at- 
mosphere of eternal spring. A diplomatic clerk, after wasting a 
half-hour of her time and showering her with guide-books, had 
informed her that it couldn’t be done. 

Then again: “A week from Wednesday.” 

“Crazy with the Equator?” asked Clem, a ruddy young man 
of forty-eight, who found it pleasant to follow Ernie’s moods as 
the tail the kite. 

“Look over there,” said Ernestine, “but don’t look too hard. 
That cute little red-headed cookie with the cerise necktie. As 
' live, it’s the Fungus!” 

Bathed in crystal clearness behind a plate glass partition, Clem 
could see a head, undoubtedly auburn, and a pair of anxious 
eyes, furnished, as if for stage-effect, with goggling tortoise- 


Before Wallace Irwin ventured upon his re- 
cent trip around the world, he canvassed the 
steamship offices, working out his itinerary; 
and it was in one such office that he met the 
people who suggested the fictional personages 
delineated here. For such are the processes 
of fiction-writers that anything may be- 
come the point of departure for a story. 


shell glasses. The owner of all this made appealing gestures to 
a rock-faced lady, exuding wealth, who glared at him over the 
table-desk. 

“You saw him?” Ernestine asked, pursing lips which were in- 
viting in spite of—or because of—the wicked look they could 
give her radiant baby face. 

“Oh, yes, and I see why you call him the Fungus.” 

“No, you don’t,” said she, “but you will. I named him that.” 
Then to the weary clerk who came back with more literature: 
“Thank you so much. Aunt Constantia’s keeping a library of 
this stuff. I’m sure she hasn’t the slightest intention of going 
anywhere. But you’ve been very sweet.” She blessed him with 
a look. 

When they were out in the street and she had poked a bushel 
of romantic travel-booklets into a convenient ash-can, she re- 
sumed: “Now, that’s over. Let’s not dance. Let’s go to the 
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Pazzazza and have tea while we plot and 


plot and plot.” : ie 
“I'd dynamite the city hall, just to be + _ & 
with you,’ cooed Clem, an_ industrious P? 
worker. “But what will we plot?” 
“You saw the Fungus,’ remarked Ernie, r 
| 


and a shallow dream swam into her velvet 
eyes. “Well, he’s the plot. He’s got an- ” 
other name—not so good, of course—Ancas- 
ter. Waldo Ancaster. Well, you remember , 
last year Aunt Constantia said she had 4 
the measles. She should have had, she was 
so cross. But it turned out to be a sort 
of gout that breaks out on you in rosettes. 
So I was in danger of getting married two 
or three times.” 

“Fungus, Constantia, measles, rosettes, 
marriage. I follow you,” lisped Clem. 

“Don’t interrupt, then. The doctor said 
Aunt Con had to have a change of climate, 
so she decided she'd take all the changes 
there were. And she dragged me with her 
on one of those round-and-round-and-round 
the world cruises to a lot of hot places 
where people dress in table cloths and beg 
for a living.” 

“Poor Ernie!” said Clem. 

“Restrain those tears. I had a lot of 
fun—except when I was seeing the sights 
Sights ought to be kept in museums for very old people to look 
at. Like you, Clem.’ With one of the sarcastic twists to her 
mouth. Clem wasn’t sensitive. He had come to be amused. 
“But when we were on the water—ch, boy! Danced every night 
until we were perfectly feeble. I almost got married twice be- 
fore we'd passed the Rock of Gibraltar.” 

“And the Fungus was one of them?” 

“Clem, if you're bound to insult me, you can go straight bacx 
to Cincinnati. The Fungus! Do you know what he was there 
as? Entertainer. It’s hard enough to keep your temper and be 
entertaining, even when you do it for fun. But when you do it 
for a business, it’s poison. The Fungus’ job was to keep every- 
body happy by doing just the things they didn’t want to do at 
that time. If you were playing bridge, you had to play char- 
ades. If you were playing charades, you had to dance. It’s a 
system. 

“Well, I got along with Fung, and even thought he was rather 
nice once in a while. Then we hit the island of Java and stuck 
to it because it was so darned hot everything changed to fly- 
paper. And that’s where the Fungus got in his work.” 

“Fungi thrive in hot climates,” suggested Clem. 

“This one did. Aunt Con, because she weighs a _ thousand 
pounds and has to be lifted into a car by a derrick, was just 
crazy to go ashore and join an exploring expedition. A lot of 
passengers were getting together to go right into the jungle and 
find a ruined temple with a name like a college yell. And who 
should they choose for our guide but the Fungus! They said he 
had such lovely manners they were sure he’d know what to do, 
in case we met any savages. Oh, how I loathe that man!” 

They were wandering into the hotel’s grandiose interior, and 
had selected a tea-table for two in a far corner. 

“It’s too cold for tea,’ complained Ernie. 

Clem revealed a flat, silvery container which he held under 
the table cloth. “Waiter, sandwiches and club sodas! And now, 
Ernie, go on with your hymn of hate.” 

“The Fungus’ job, you know, was to find us a grand hotel and 
make Aunt Con feel she was living at 277 Park Avenue on the 
26th of May. She told him he was responsible for the climate, 
which was rather hard on anybody, even Fung. But he just 
fawned and said he wouldn’t sleep a wink, thinking of her com- 
tort. 

“Clem, I know where the American flivvers go when they die. 
They go to Java. The hotels there are built like a string of box- 
cars, right on the alley. And those flivs never go to bed. They 
run around all night, hooting into windows. 

“You've never had to sleep with Aunt Con, so you don’t know 
what pain is. We sat up till two, hoping the flivs would get 
tired; then we went to what the Fungus had promised would be 
the best room in the hotel. No bath. Twenty-seven windows 





with wooden blinds on them that went off like firecrackers when 
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Twin 
beds, made of iron pipe, lashed together in such a way that when 
Aunt Con turned over, I sat up and yelled ‘Earthquake!’ and 
when I flopped back, Aunt Con sat up and shrieked: ‘Volcanoes!’ 
“All night she lay moaning: ‘Ernestine, why did you bring me 


you touched them. Two little lizards in the wash-bowl. 


to such a place?’ It was swell. I got up and tried to smoke. 
but mosquitoes the size of hen pheasants shot in and hit me so 
hard you could hear the report. So at four o’clock—we had to 
start early—a black demon with blue roses all over his skirt 
routed us out. ‘Where’s the bath?’ I said. ‘Over there,’ said 
he, pointing to the jungle. Aunt Con followed him over a Bridge 
of Sighs and was lost till noon. It seems she had got into a 
cistern, by mistake, and been pulled out after she had gone down 
for the third time. 

“So that’s that. At breakfast I saw all the other passengers 
looking frightfully happy. ‘We slept splendidly,’ they said. 
‘Lovely brass beds, no mosquitoes, the most beeootiful shower- 
baths, and sound-proof walls and everything. Whew! And I 
was trying to advertise in Dutch for the lost Aunt Con.” 

“And now for the Fungus,” grinned Clem. 

“Yes. He’s next. When I cornered him, he gave me one of 
his clammy looks and said: ‘It was a mistake. There were plenty 
of fine rooms. The management was to blame.’ ‘All right,’ I 
said, ‘if Aunt Constantia is still alive—and I doubt it—that wont 
make any difference in my feelings for you. I'll get you, Fungus, 
if it takes till the fifth Monday after Doomsday.’ And isn’t it 
wonderful,” chimed Ernestine. “The Fungus is here—right at 
my mercy. Now I know how Shylock felt. It’s great.” 

“And you needn’t wait till the Fifth Monday after Dooms- 
day,” suggested Clem. “You mentioned a week from Wednes- 





day.” 
“Yes.” Ernestine came out of one of her sly, quick, shallow 
dreams. “You know, it’s his business to make himself aces with 


what he calls important people. Well, I’ve got one for him. 
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Did you ever hear of Lady 
Daragh?” 

You mean the one who 
shoots things?” 

“Lions. Very dangerous 
hunter. Belongs to every- 


thing, Royal Society of Gun- 
men and what not. Very 
swanky. She’s in America, vis- 
iting the W. Clarence Jilleys 
in Syosset-—two or three doors from where the Prince of Wales 
stayed, you know. Now, the Jilleys are giving a monster re- 
ception for Lady Daragh a week from Wednesday.” 

Ernestine was flushed; her eyes sparkled with animation. 
“This is going to be good. The Fungus, you know, would give 
his eyeteeth to get in the same room with Lady Daragh. She’s 
right in his line. He’s got some kind of fool lion-killing com- 
plex. And I’m invited to that reception.” 

“Is the Fungus?” 

“No. But he will be. Only we want to make it just as 
rough as we can. Clem, like a dear, step over to the telephone 
booth— No. I've got to do that. But when I get started, you 
can listen in. Let’s see. What’s a good English name?” 

“O’Brien,” suggested Clem, who had not yet fallen into the 
spirit of the man-hunt. 

“Chumley-Chumley-Chumley—” She was saying this over and 
over, as if for practice. “Spelled natural—not C-h-o-l-m-o-n-d-e- 
l-e-y. Just Chumley. Phyllis Chumley. What a nice English 
gel! Come on, let’s ring him up!” 


EHIND the glass partition, where his worried red head was 
always on display like the topknot of some exotic parrot at 
the zoo, the youngish Mr. Ancaster sighed and resumed blue- 
penciling an ecstasy. Since he had written it himself, splashed 






“Didn't she sit right 
down and say she'd 


have to be carried 
home, over two vol- 
canoes and through 
eleven tea-plantations, 
mostly under water?” 


it with his own Gauguinesque hues of tropic splendor, Waldo 
should have enjoyed it. But he had passed the first sweet throes 
of composition, and was now sensing that spiritual let-down 
which comes to the author when he views his manuscript for the 
second time. 

“Through the lacy shade of the breadfruit, royal palm and 
mangosteen the tropic sunlight graciously pours down—” Squint- 
ing his gentle eyes, for his head ached a little, Mr. Ancaster 
drew an azure line through “pours down.” Tropical sunlight, 
shed upon a company of wealthy and personally conducted tour- 
ists, shouldn’t pour down. Especially not on the fat ladies. 
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“Oh, Lady Daragh,” 
she had begun rapidly. 
“I know you'll think 
this is dreadful, but I 
just had to come to 
you. It’s important!” 


Fat ladies, of whom the Planetary Travelers’ ships carried a 
tremendous tonnage, were all too easily sunstruck. Hastily he 
jotted “filters through” above the condemned phrase. 

By nature an enthusiast, Waldo Ancaster had his moments of 
depression. And this was one of them. He had started in the 
Planetary as office-boy and, quite naturally, aspired to the pres- 
idency. But today he felt as remote from that desirable chair 
as a Senate page, gazing pensively through the cruel iron fence 
of the White House. Mr. Hurd, who actually presided, and 
whose glowing vigor promised a long life of continued usefulness, 
had fancied Waldo for his social gifts. That he should have 
picked him as entertainer on last year’s cruise indicated that 
great men sometimes made mistakes. Since then the auburn- 
haired aspirant had enjoyed recurrent nightmares. He would 
awake, screaming, having imagined himself in the social hall of 
the giant liner Equinox, facing two hundred enormous middle- 
aged ladies who, fixing him sourly with their bilious little eyes, 
were commanding: “Entertain us!” 

And Java! Ye gods and goddesses, what a sticky, sweltering 
So here he was, back in an office job, 


mess he had made of it! 
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reduced in salary and in an anomalous situation. He wasn’t ex- 
actly press-agent, although he wrote all the best lyric para- 
graphs for Ben Teague; nor yet was he social representative of 


the firm. Mr. Bludsoe, secretary to the president, was that; 
and he habitually turned the hopeless cases over to Ancaster. 

Waldo sighed again. He had chosen the Planetary for his 
career because, he had thought in his boyish dreams, it would 
offer romantic opportunities to roam the open spaces, to ex- 
amine the heart of hidden worlds. Several years before,—under 
the patronage of a distant English relative-——he had gone to 
Africa on a lion-hunt. Like many another shy person, he wasn’t 
particularly afraid of lions. He had murdered two. 

And from that adventure he had brought away one glowing 
theory, never put into practice. Personally conducted lion-hunts! 
Why not? The sport, as he had found it, was markedly lacking 
in the element of danger. The teeming population of Africa 
fetched you out a lion, handed you a loaded gun, pointed it for 
you, if necessary. If you didn’t hit the lion, somebody else al- 
ways did. And what a thrill! You became at once a hero, in 
your own estimation, if not in the lion’s, 
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that this were all or- 
ganized on a sight-seeing basis. What wealthy, obese lady, how- 
ever humanely inclined, would not give a large sum to carry 
home a lion-skin, marred by her own identified bullet? Huge 
armies of muscular blacks to carry ladies, by easy stages, from 
the headwaters of the Nile, through Mombasa, into the beast- 
haunted desert beyond. Luxurious but picturesque camps all 
ulong the way! Automobiles where practicable. For such as 
did not care to shoot, comfortable platforms among the trees, 
from which one could level field-glasses upon the slaughter. For 
the more adventurous a corporal’s guard of unerring sharp- 
shooters, and a trained negro to aim the lady’s gun, take up the 


Now, suppose—so he had dreamed 












recoil and, if desired, 
pull the trigger for 
her. There was just 
a bare possibility that 
one of the stout 
dowagers might be 
eaten—after his ex- 
perience of last year, 
he knew of several 
whom, secretly, he 
would have nomi- 
nated for the honor 

Darn it, he was 


dreaming again! 
Somewhat _languidly 
Waldo Ancaster 


turned from his type- 
written ecstasy and 
pressed a button, summoning 
his secretary. 


Her name, if that mat- 

5 Y tered, was Peggy Brown. She 
) = had a face, no doubt, but 
ye as far as Waldo was con- 

yy cerned, that useful ornament 
was nonexistent. Subcon- 

sciously, when she entered 


the room, he had an impres- 
sion of something softly blue 
and sweet; had he taken the 
slightest interest in her, he 
might have known that it was 
the look in her eyes, which 
she always brought to him 
like a gift of violets. 

Every day since his work ashore, when she had become as 
much a part of his desk as the inkstand or the telephone, she 
had been mutely conscious of his indifference. Not that Peggy 
was one of your office-climbers who look upon the business estab- 
lishment as a legitimate mating-ground. Like Waldo, she was 
shy; but where he showed his reticence in showy eagerness, she 
hid hers in patient, helpful quietude. And she was practical, if 
nothing else. Was she anything else? Had Ancaster observed 
her, he might, after a long gaze, have decided that she was pretty. 
The blondness of her brows and lashes gave her something of a 
blank look, but she could have changed that with the touch of a 
pencil. Her straw-colored, obscure head she held, sometimes, 
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like that of one of those modest little virgins whom the old 
Italians loved to tint and set daintily in unpretentious shrines. 

But what more was there to be said for Peggy Brown? A 
rather thin little body, a faintly golden skin, a passion for work, 
and no desire, apparently, further than to be with a quiet little 
worrying mother who kept the apartment, beyond a trolley-line 
in Flatbush. What Peggy felt, she didn’t show. She did her 
crying methodically at night, and only when she imagined that 
Mr. Ancaster hadn’t appreciated what she was doing to help. 
He was so adorable, so full of the dreams that knocked their 
heads against his glassy inclosure. If she could do something 
really heroic for him! And he never looked at her, never really 
knew whether she came into his office on roller skates or afoot. 

“There’s a lady on the telephone, Mr. Ancaster,” she said that 
afternoon, in her faint, pretty voice. 

“What does she want?” he asked apprehensively. 

“She wont say. She’s a Miss Phyllis Chumley.” 

“Chumley?”—his shell-rims on distant space. 

“She says she’s the niece of Lady Daragh, and Lady Daragh 
is sending her to you—” 

Ancaster came out of his cloud. “Put her on the wire.” A 
crisply cut English voice began chirping into his ear. ‘Mr. 
Ancaster? Isn't it lucky to find you in! I’m Miss Chumley— 
Phyllis Chumley. Of course, you wouldn’t bother about me! 
But Lady Daragh. Possibly you remember—” 

“Of course,” chimed Waldo heartily. He raked his memory. 
He saw so many people. 

“Ever since we got to New York, she’s wanted to see you. 
And I’ve been crazy to see you too, as you Americans say. I'd 
have to explain it. You see, Aunt Victoria is a bit of a game 
hunter. Of course, you’d know that! She remembers that charm- 
ing talk she had with you about Africa—” 

“Oh, yes.” Waldo had talked to so many people about his 
personally conducted lion-hunt. 

“—And as I’m representing her in America, she asked me if 
I couldn't interest you in a plan—dear me! It’s dreadfully 
awkward trying to explain over the wire.” 

“I'd love to see you, Miss Chumley—or Lady Daragh. Any 
time you say.” Almost worshipfully. 

“But Mr. Ancaster, our plans are so uncertain.” A pause. 
“Lady Daragh will be at liberty tomorrow at tea-time. Couldn’t 
we have tea at Tanquay’s, say, at five?” 

“T shall be charmed!” Miss Brown was annoyed by his un- 
conscious imitation of the English accent. 

Waldo Ancaster sat back, filled with a wild surmise. Luck 
had sought him out, run him down. He was beginning to recall 
Lady Daragh, a famous personage in the lion-killing world. The 
very person for him to see! But how stupid of him to have 
forgotten her! His inferiority complex again gaining mastery, 
he took it out in speaking with unusual hauteur to Peggy Brown. 

“Have this copy re-typed and back with corrections tomorrow 
morning.” Then more kindly, because he was not by nature a 
killer: “It’s all right, Miss Brown. But I think it would be 
neater—” A pleasant recollection of Miss Chumley’s voice 
tickled his ears. He had once been hopelessly in love with an 
English girl of family. The sadness of it had delighted his wild 
sense of romance. 

Had he looked at Peggy Brown, as she stood there shaking to- 
gether the mangled pages, he might have caught a glance which 
said: ‘““My poor, adorable, helpless idol! Why do you go search- 
ing round the world for love? If you only knew how much you 
need me, all and all the time!” 


Wa£4Lpo changed his clothes during the lunch-hour next day. 

Peggy Brown, who saw everything about him, saw that. 
His new gray suit became him, and the gardenia in his button- 
hole gave him a look of festival gayety. His beauty hurt her 
like a stab, and in the morbid reflection which love shows on its 
ragged edge, she had a vision of a pompous church door swing- 
ing wide, “Lohengrin” blasting forth its angel trumpets, Mr. 
Ancaster in stunning gray, a gardenia in his buttonhole, a lacy 
cloud-of English girlhood on his arm. 

“Rats!” said Peggy; then the telephone jangled, and that ir- 
ritatingly perfect London accent was in her ear. 

“This is Miss Chumley—Phyllis Chumley.” The voice seemed 
to relish its name. “Would you mind telling Mr. Ancaster that 
Lady Daragh and I must go to Boston at five. So sorry! I’ve 
forgotten that we were to appear at the West African Club 
dinner tonight. I’m writing him a note. Good-by!” 

“West African Club dinner!” Peggy could not restrain a sniff. 
“Sounds like a colored barbecue.” 





A Week from Wednesday 


But she repeated the ill news demurely to Mr. Ancaster, and 
ached for him when she saw his crestfallen look. She was a 
little surprised that he should so take to heart his disappoint- 
ment in a lady whom he had never so much as set eyes on. 
Then, because she knew almost everything there was to know 
about Mr. Ancaster, she realized that he had been building air- 
castles again, dreaming out a new plan for his personally con- 
ducted lion-hunt. Poor dear, she thought, he’s too kind to hurt 
a dandelion, really. And this Chumley person, whom Peggy had 
decided to dislike for her perfection, hadn’t treated him with due 
consideration. Why hadn’t she spoken to Mr. Ancaster, per- 
sonally, instead of leaving a message? Snip! 

From talk around the office, she knew there were others who 
hadn't taken Mr. Ancaster seriously. Two chatterbox stenog- 
raphers had told her that Mr. Shields, clerk in the Booking 
Department, had told them that some of the girls on the 
Equinox cruise had called Waldo “the Fungus.” Fungus indeed! 


A BUSY girl in a busy firm, you would think, would have 

been too occupied to make sharp distinctions between one 
client and another. Mr. Ancaster was seeing people, mostly 
feminine, all day. But even then Peggy took time for her pref- 
erences. For instance, when Mrs. J. Bevis Austerhauser, look- 
ing like a pugilist with long pearl earrings, had roared, “Mr. An- 
caster, I wish you were going on the cruise this time. Last year 
you were the life of the party,” Peggy could have hugged that 
magnificently swollen body. With equal fervor she could have 
stabbed a certain skinny Mrs. Hayes whom she overheard telling 
him: “Oh, I’m sure you'll do better here in an office!” 

For, in so far as their business relations were concerned, An- 
caster was Peggy’s to love, honor and obey until the desk did 
them part. Only after five o’clock they went their separate ways, 
lived their separate lives. So Peggy studied Ancaster as industri- 
ously as Ancaster ignored Peggy. She knew why he looked nicer 
in a tan collar than in a blue one. She knew why the Equinox, 
sailing on her second cruise, had left him behind. And when a 
certain helpless look flashed through his tortoise-shell glasses, she 
guessed at his thwarted ambitions. 

Because she was an old-fashioned girl, Peggy was the uncon- 
scious possessor of certain instincts now quite out of style. She 
had feminine intuitions, and by dint of one of these she had 
taken her savage dislike to the unseen Miss Phyllis Chumley. 
She didn’t know why; she didn’t care. 

So on the morning which followed Miss Chumley’s snippy re- 
grets, Peggy was aroused by a certain pale blue envelope which 
lay in the mail. Mr. Ancaster read it among the first of his 
letters, and she was annoyed to see his rising color. 

“Miss Brown,” he suggested, “will you please answer this by 
telephone? Say I'll be delighted.” 

With assumed carelessness she took the blue sheet and read: 


“Dear Mr. Ancaster: 

“We've been so dreadfully well entertained in your delightful 
country that I feel I’m quite losing my mind. Do forgive us, 
wont you? Lady Daragh is frightfully annoyed, having to leave 
in this beastly hurry. But do be a good sort and have tea with 
us at the Charleton, wont you? There’s a rather larky party on 
for a week from Wednesday, and I so want to tell you about it. 
Shall we see you at five? “Phyllis Chumley.” 


“Suppose she wont be there, Mr. Ancaster.” Peggy bit her 
tongue, but the words were out first. 

“Huh?” Ancaster started, as with a guilty conscience. 

“She hasn’t given any address!”—defiantly. 

“Oh—so she hasn’t.” He was somewhat flustered. “Well, 
never mind. I'll attend to it.” 

“That Chumley woman’s fishy,” said Peggy, but quite to her- 
self as she left the room. A hit-or-miss opinion, no doubt. 
Shortly before luncheon she came in again and made another 
blind stab at her shadowy foe. 

“I was looking over your appointment-book, Mr. Ancaster,” 
she said, and tried not to be severe. “You were planning to 
take the five o’clock train for Philadelphia and see Mrs. Katz 
in the Bellevue-Stratford at a quarter of eight.” 

“Thank you, Miss Brown,” he acknowledged kindly. “Will 
you wire Mrs. Katz that I’m delayed in a—er—conference, but 
will see her at eight-fifteen.” 

“Yes, Mr. Ancaster.” She left him, abashed and _ horrified. 
For she knew this Mrs. Katz, fiercest of the fat ladies. For a 
month she had been flirting with the possibilities of taking a 
fifteen-thousand-dollar suite on the S. S. (Continued on page 134) 
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M r. Scott's “profes- 


sional friend” Clif- 
ford was never in 
all his career, called 
upon to solve a more 
complicated prob- 
lem than that pre- 
sented by this case. 
But the great detec- 
tive proved equal to 
the task as every 
reader will, with 
thrills of delight, 
discover for himself. 


Illustrated by Lester Ralph 


HE letter so secretly delivered to him, with its frantic 

appeal, its minute directions, its three inclosed keys, had 
been too intriguing not to win Clifford's prompt compliance. 
And so at four o'clock in the morning he stood before a door on 
the top floor of what, in the wide-open and police-protected days 
of a generation since, had been New York’s most palatial and 
fashionable gambling-house, but which to the present generation 
was nothing more than another of those old mansions that had 
been converted into apartments. The directions and the keys 
had brought Clifford here through an entrance on the street at 
the rear and through a forgotten underground passage that had 
constituted one of the house’s “get-aways” back in the time when 
the crash of raiding axes against the fortress-like front door was 
the signal for “Sky-limit” Jim Gilmore’s gilded patrons to avoid 
police-court notoriety through swift flight. 

Clifford rapped as the letter ordered: three raps—two raps— 
four raps. The door opened a peeping inch, then swung wide, 
and before him stood a dark slender girl in a flame-colored 
dancing gown. 

“Quick—come in,” she breathed; and clutching Clifford’s arm, 
she drew him inside and closed the door. 

“Why all these precautions, Miss Gilmore?” asked Clifford. 
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“Yes,” said Clifford, “we'll save 
him—save you both for each 
other—somehow.” 


“T wanted to see you alone without anyone knowing it, and 
I was afraid I might be watched or you might be watched,” the 
girl answered rapidly. “So I didn’t dare come to your office, and 
I didn’t dare ask you to come here by the front entrance.” 

Clifford glanced about the big, richly furnished living-room 
that in other days had been given over to roulette. 

“Then you are alone?” 

“Except for my aunt. 
in the next room.” 

Clifford had been eying the girl sharply, studying her. Her 
strained pallor, her fear and frantic urgency, made her a strangely 
different creature from the Lily Gilmore he had seen dancing 
only an hour before, in the Pipes o’ Pan, with the debonair and 
infatuated Jack Glover. Clifford had then studied closely this 
girl who had figured so sensationally in the newspapers as the 
former sweetheart of the imprisoned murderer Jerry Corrigan, 
her figure as the dashing and dubious heroine of a newspaper 
crime-serial made more colorful by her exhumed history: born 
the very night of the last raid on her father’s famous gambling- 
house, her young mother dying in her birth hour—the night her 
middle-aged father had vowed never to own another wheel, a 
vow he had kept until his death; reared by her father among 
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the old cronies who sniffed at the cowardly and degenerate 
present and repeated stories of the good old days when men 
were men and not afraid to take a chance. 

In the night-club, the girl’s bold nonchalance of manner, the 
bold stare of her great black eyes roving about the gay crowd, had 
proclaimed to the watching Clifiord the egotist who regarded her- 
self born to dominate and be admired: hard, audacious, arrogant, 
believing herself equal to any situation that might arise. To 
Clifford, Sky-limit Jim Gilmore’s daughter had then looked as if 
she had the makings of a daring crook—perhaps a brilliant 
adventuress; and her being in the company of Jack Glover 
suggested that her ambition might already be pointing her in the 
direction of such a destiny. 

And now this hard and haughty would-be woman of the world 
was seemingly just a trembling girl of nineteen or twenty. 

“Your letter said you wanted my help; in what way can I 
help you?” asked Clifford when they were seated at a square 
ebonized table—a roulette layout that had been remodeled and 
domesticated. 

“Please, Mr. Clifford,” she cried with agonized intensity, “I 
want you to take the case of Jerry Corrigan and prove him not 
guilty of murdering Officer Duffy!” 


HE detective stared in bewilderment. This was indeed re- 
versing all conceptions of the girl, his own and the public’s. 
“But I thought you wanted Jerry Corrigan proved guilty!” 
he exclaimed. “I understand you are to be one of the witnesses 
against him at his trial. And before the murder you broke 
your engagement to Corrigan, and took up with Jack Glover, 
Corrigan’s best friend. You certainly looked indifferent enough 
to Jerry Corrigan’s fate tonight at the Pipes o’ Pan!” 

“I know—I know!” she panted. “And that’s partly true. 
I did quarrel with Jerry and break off our engagement. I was 
attracted by Jack Glover—compared to Jack, Jerry seemed very 
crude. And at first I did believe Jerry was guilty of the murder. 
But now—I don’t believe any of that any more—and I love 
Jerry—I love Jerry. And if Jerry’s not saved, somehow, they'll 
send him to the chair!” 

The tragedy and heartbreak in the girl’s voice removed the last 
vestige of Clifford’s conception of her as a hard, self-sufficient 
young worldling. She was in truth just a very human girl, 
in direst trouble. 

“But if you feel as you say,” asked Clifford, “how do you 
explain your behavior these last three months—your behavior 
tonight at the Pipes o’ Pan?” 

“Oh, don’t you see?” cried the desperate girl. “After the 
murder, I began to suspect, from little things I heard, that Jerry 
was not guilty—that in some clever way some man or men in 
his own crowd had double-crossed him—that for some reason 
they wanted Jerry out of the way. I wanted to try to help 
Jerry, and what I did was the only thing I could think of—to 
keep going about with these men, to seem indifferent to Jerry, 
to try to be the sort of girl they most admired. I thought that 
if I ke;t this up, some one might let slip some word, or do 
something, that would be a clue to the truth of the murder.” 

“You mean, Miss Gilmore, that what you’ve done has all been 
merely acting?” exclaimed Clifford. 

“Yes—and oh, how I’ve hated it and hated myself! You 
see, if I hoped for success, I didn’t dare let Jerry know what 
I did was make-believe—and so Jerry must think the very worst 
of me!” 

Clifford again stared at her a silent moment, then caught his 
breath. With every word this girl was building up a yet more 
remarkable figure in place of the popular conception of herself 
she was pulling down. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Gilmore—for my ideas of you,” 
Clifford apologized. “Have you heard anything?” 

“Not a thing! And with Jerry’s trial only two weeks off, 
I’m at the end of all I can do—I’m frantic! So I’m begging 
you to help me. You know about the case?” 


LIFFORD did, as did all New York. The murder of Detective 

Sergeant Duffy had aroused the city not so much because it 
was itself a sensational murder, as because that murder rep- 
resented one of the peaks of an intolerable criminal condition. 
Present-day New York, with its orgy of banditry and shooting of 
resisting victims by bandits, was wilder than the wildest days of 
the Wild West; at no other time and at no other place in America 
had gunmen been so ready to shoot down officers of the law 
who dared interfere with their activities. In Jerry Corrigan 
one of the most ruthless of these wild East gunmen had been 
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caught red-handed—and the certain fate of Jerry Corrigan was to 
be a warning to all the tribe of bandit killers. 

“I don’t see how I can possibly help you, Miss Gilmore,” said 
Clifford, and then proceeded to summarize the reasons for this 
answer. “There never was a more complete case than the one 
the police have against Jerry Corrigan. By reputation Corrigan 
is the most deadly shot among New York gunmen. He has 
already served two years in Sing Sing for stick-up work; Duffy 
was the officer who sent Corrigan away; so Corrigan had revenge 
as one motive for the killing. Duffy was known to be on the 
trail of an unknown gang of bandits to which it is claimed 
Corrigan belonged; the police now claim Corrigan’s garage was 
only a blind—in reality, so goes the claim, the garage was head- 
quarters and service station for the motor fleet of his unknown 
bandit gang. Duffy went to Corrigan’s room to arrest him; Cor- 
rigan shot Duffy, but Duffy grabbed him and with his last 
breath identified Corrigan as his slayer. And last of all, Corrigan 
has not denied that he did the killing. Miss Gilmore, it looks 
to be the plainest of all open-and-shut cases.” 

“That’s exactly what it’s not!” she cried with fierce intensity. 
“Mr. Clifford, this case is not at all what it seems! There's 
mystery here—big mystery!” 

Clifford might have smiled at the idea of mystery in the case 
of Jerry Corrigan had it not been for the girl’s tragic earnestness. 
“Have you any evidence for calling this affair a mystery?” 

“I know much of what you've just said is not true. Jerry’s 
black reputation is something that has for the most part been 
built up since his arrest, to make him seem deserving a murderer’s 
end. All this talk of his being a crack gunman is just fiction 
based upon his army record; he was the best pistol-shot in his 
division, but I don’t believe he’s once fired a pistol since he left 
France. And Jerry didn’t hate Duffy, so he couldn't have had 
revenge as a motive. He always said that he had it coming 
to him when Duffy arrested him. And when Jerry got out of 
Sing Sing, Duffy was right on the job trying to help Jerry to go 
straight. Jerry looked on Duffy as one of his good friends. Why 
should Jerry kill his friend?” 

“It is claimed Jerry had been drinking, and that he has a 
violent temper. Such men in drink sometimes shoot when they 
wouldn’t if sober.” 

“Maybe some men—but not Jerry! He is no killer; he is 
no bandit. And his garage was no blind; it was a real garage— 
at least, as real as he could make it!” 

“If Jerry is as good as you say, then how did he ever turn to 
banditry that first time, as it is admitted he did?” 

“That’s what the war did to Jerry!” she cried, and went on 
to pour out Jerry’s story. 


ERRY had served in the Argonne, and later with the army of 

occupation in Germany. After two years of service he was 
returned to civil life in New York at the very worst of that 
period of after-war readjustment when it seemed that every 
employer had hung upon his door an invisible sign that read: 
“No soldier need apply.” He tried his best, but no one would 
give work to a hero. He grew desperate, bitter. Many of his 
buddies had had the same experience. Some of these were hard 
characters. Being refused the chance to earn a living, in their des- 
peration these ex-soldiers had decided to return to their occupation 
of arms and to take their living at the point of a gun. 

That was when Duffy had arrested Jerry. While Jerry was 
in prison, an aunt had died, leaving him a few thousand dollars. 
When he came out, he bought a garage; he had worked in a 
garage before his soldier days. This garage was the basis of 
his hope for a new start in life, and the ecenomic basis of his 
hope for happiness with Lily, for even back in those days it was 
understood by the two that sometime they were going to marry. 
The garage began to prosper in a really big way, for Jerry 
was well liked; the future had looked all smiles. 

Then had come the catch in his beautiful plan. He discovered 
that, for himself, this garage was the most disastrous and en- 
tangling business venture he could have made. Those buddies of 
his war years and the later hard-luck days had not reformed. 
They needed fast cars in their bandit business; he had the cars, 
and they wished him to be a partner in their business. He turned 
down this last proposal, but he supplied the cars. These men 
were his buddies—hard eggs, but his friends, with whom he had 
shared war’s every hardship and danger—friends he could not 
deny. Besides, there was an affair of his brief stick-up career 
for which the police still wanted the guilty parties, and this old 
affair was adroitly held over his head by two friends who were 
not such very good friends. So Jerry could not help himself. 














They saw a little pellet drop from her hand into the glass and slowly dissolve. 


Nominally he rented the cars in the usual way of business, and 
tried to keep from knowing the purpose to which they were 
being put—but of course he knew. 

“And that’s how Jerry got into it,” finished the girl. ‘“That’s 
all the truth there is to the police charge that Jerry is a gunman 
and bandit and that his garage was the service station for the 
bandits’ motor fleet! Jerry and I talked this fix over—we saw 
his chance here looked almost hopeless; we decided he was to sell 
out, and we were to get married and move out West and start all 
over again where he had no buddies. And then—and then—” 

Sobs choked her voice. “Go on,” Clifford gently prompted. 

“The rest is all my fault! It was about then that Jerry 
introduced Jack Glover to me. Jack Glover had saved Jerry’s 
life in the Argonne—had gone out under shell-fire and pulled 
Jerry, who was wounded and unconscious, back into the trench 
—and Jerry thought the world of him. You saw him dancing 
tonight at the Pipes o’ Pan, and you can guess how he could 
turn a girl’s head. Anyhow, he turned mine. I was just a little 


fool, for I never really cared for him. Jerry wasn’t bitter; he 
said it was all right with him if I preferred his best friend, 
who was so much better looking and more clever and more 
polished than he was. But we quarreled, and I gave Jerry back 
his ring. After that Jerry seemed to lose hope, and he began 
to drink. And then, before I got back my head, came the 
shooting of Duffy.” 

Clifford had been thinking carefully while he listened. What 
she had told did give a picture of Jerry Corrigan very different 
from the accepted one—as different as the real Lily from the 
accepted Lily—and did suggest that there might possibly be a 
hidden situation here far other than the one indicated by the 
surface facts. At least, the case was worth looking into; and it 
fitted into a not unrelated case on which he was then at work for 
the Jewelers’ Association—the murder of Felix Graham, the Fifth 
Avenue jeweler, by unidentified bandits who were still at large 

“Thanks—oh, thanks!” she cried when he told her that he 
would do his best; and then she asked in tense eagerness: “Mr. 
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As the automatic 
darted up, Clif- 
ford's revolver 
roared. “Back up, 
all of you!”’ shout- 
ed the detective. 


Clifford, what do you think 
is the explanation of every- 
thing?” 

“If Jerry Corrigan is in- 
nocent, as you claim, then 
obviously he was very clev- 
erly framed,” was Clifford’s 
reply. “But any theory io 
explain what happened is not 
very important at the present 
moment; it wouldn't be very 
important even if we were 
morally convinced it was the 
truth. The big thing in this 
case, Miss Gilmore, our big 
problem, is not the truth it- 
self, but iow we are to learn 
the truth, and ow we are 
to prove the truth to be the 
truth. The final explanation 
may be simple; it’s this how 
that’s our great difficulty.” 

“IT don’t think I just un- 
derstand.” 

“Every bit of evidence in 
the hands of the police points 
to the guilt of Jerry Corri- 
gan. All evidence that may 
exist to the contrary is known 
only to the actual murder- 
er or murderers, and their 
lips are locked—sealed.” 

“Sealed lips—I think I un- 
derstand!” 

“How to get the evidence 
of men whose lips are sealed, 
that’s our great problem. I 
can tell you right now that 
1 will be able to do nothing 
by usual detective methods. 
Against such methods the 
guilty persons are on careful 
guard, and they have reason 
to feel safe. We have only 
one chance—there is just one 
way.” 

“And that?” exclaimed the 
girl. 

“To unseal their sealed 
lips.” 

“You mean—that you will somehow make them confess?” 

Yes. Or make them tell on each other.” 

“But that’s impossible! They'll never do it!” 

To this cry Clifford made no response. For a space he specu- 
latively studied the tense and desperate girl who was hanging 
upon his words. To his mind there returned the arrogant, flashy. 
flashing, all-sufficient worldling he had seen two hours earlier in 
the night-club. Ideas began to emerge. 

“You have a plan?” breathed the watching girl. 

“The beginning of a plan—a very long shot. I'll tell vou all 
about it later when it’s worked out. Just now I can tell you 
little more than that the plan is based upon yourself. I saw at 
the Pipes o’ Pan how Jack Glover feels toward you. Does anv 
other of Jerry’s friends feel the same way?” : : 
“There’s Harry Rogers. Both he and Glover have asked me 
to marry them. There are two other chief members of the crowd. 
Philip Eisman and Peter Sacco, but they haven’t paid me special 
attention.” 
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“Have you given Glover and Rogers your answer?” 

“No. I've been stalling both of them along.”’ 

“Good! Here are your first instructions: I want you to keep 
on stalling. And I want you to keep on playing with that crowd 
and keep on being the sort of girl you think they admire.” 

“But I can’t stand it any longer!” she protested. “T want to 
tell Jerry right now the truth about what I’ve done and how 
I feel!” 

“I know. But my plan, as I begin to see it, depends upon your 
being that sort of girl. Remember, it’s for Jerry’s sake.” 

“All right—but I hate it,” she yielded. 

“If you meet me in public, ignore me, or insult me, or be 
hostile toward me.” 

“Why?” 

“Because you have contempt for me and hate me. You suspect 
that I suspect that you have guilty knowledge of this murder, and 
you suspect that I am shadowing you to get something on vou. 
I shall be shadowing you, all right.” ; 
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The girl stared at him in astonishment, but ventured no com- 
ment. 

‘Now, since I must work in the open in behalf of Jerry, there 
must be some one I can say has employed me. Naturally I can’t 
say you. The person must be some one known to have an interest 
n Jerry.” 

“How about Father Ryan? He'll let you use his name if you 
sk him; it wouldn’t do for me to see him—it might make those 
people suspect. Father Ryan has been a good friend to Jerry.” 

“Good. Father Ryan is also an old friend of mine.” 

“What—what else am I to do?” 

“That’s all till I see you again, which will be within a day 
or two.” He stood up to leave. “Keep up your courage and 
your hope!” 

She clutched his arm. “Your plan—you really think—you 
think it may save Jerry?” she breathed 

As he gazed down into her great pleading eyes, agonized with 
fear, it came upon Clifford with an awed thrill that this affair 


much a criminal 
great love-story! 


into which he was being plunged was not so 
mystery as it was a great love-story—a truly 
And the purpose which flamed up in him to sudden and grim 
dominance was not so much a determination to solve another 
mystery as to handle the threatened tragedy of this love-story so 
as to turn it in the direction of a happy ending. 

Impulsively he put his two hands upon her quivering shoulders 
and spoke with an uprush of confidence which as yet had no 
sure basis. 

“Yes, I think the plan may save Jerry! 
you both for each other—we’ll save you somehow 

Saving this love-story from tragedy meant’ fixing the crime 
upon the right man: who was most likely to be that man? 
To this question Clifford applied that old police stand-by—who 
had most profited by the crime? He considered Glover, Rogers, 
Sacco, Eisman—the friends of Jerry’s whom Lily Gilmore had 
mentioned. It appeared that Glover stood to gain the most, even 
though his gain seemed limited to the (Continued on page 106) 
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A! the risk of startling many excellent persons, perhaps, I 
purpose, here and now, to discuss certain aspects of the thing 
Chastity is almost as popular in this country as 
one-hundred-per-cent Americanism, and one reason why we look 
with suspicion upon foreigners and bolsheviks is that a good many 
of them are supposed to discount it. 

Chastity is declared to be the “foundation of the American 


called chastity. 


home;” it is, moreover, of the feminine gender, and is almost 
exclusively the attribute of pure women. Men are not required 
to concern themselves with chastity so long as they are brave. 
A brave man kills whoever dares to sully the purity of “his 
woman;” but he is at liberty, without loss of social standing, to 
sully the purity of other men’s women if he can do so without 
discovery. 

Any woman whose purity has been sullied, and who happens 
to be found out, is not fit to become the wife of any self- 
respecting man, or to become the “mother of /is children.” He 
wants to be sure they are his. 

The demand for chastity in women rather than in men has its 
genesis in the inheritance of property, and the desire of men to 
leave their possessions to children of their own begetting. “Puri- 
ty” hadn’t a thing to do with it originally. Thus it happens that, 
thanks to our muddled thinking and our cruel superstitions on 
this subject, we have made of chastity, not a genuine foundation 
for anything in human life, but a mythical foundation on which 
human happiness and human decency can be builded only with 
the greatest difficulty. Another demonstration of the love of 
money as the root of all evil. 

This does not mean that I am calling chastity a myth; I am 
merely saying that with the help of our ingrained puritanism we 
have done our best to make it one. The brand of chastity on 
which we have builded the American home is not chastity; it is 
a hypocritical fraud that masquerades under that name, and 
which lacks spiritual reality. It is a shell, a semblance, within 
which reside fears, negations and prohibitions, and almost nothing 
that can be called positive, or genuinely ethical. 
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No man occupying local public office in the United States 
is more widely known, or more highly regarded, than 
Ben B. Lindsey. This regard is based solely upon the 
widespread knowledge of Judge Lindsey’s actual achieve- 
ments in advancing human welfare and directing social 
And it is doubtful if any articles ever before 
published in a magaxine of wide general circulation have 
evoked more letters of commendation than the present series. 











The thing we call chastity inevitably involves states of mind 
which pass from mere impulses of natural desire into obsessions 
and preoccupations with sex which are often quite the opposite 
of chastity. Thus our so-called chastity becomes a forcing 
ground, a hotbed, for the growth of sex obsessions, and even per- 
versions, which warp and distort the inner lives of thousands 
who are far from suspecting what is really happening inside of 
them. 

There are many indications of this tendency to interpret in 
terms of sex things which normally have nothing to do with sex 
—much as naughty small boys put double meanings into 
words and phrases which really have no sex connotation what- 
ever. With us, for instance, the words “morality” and “virtue” 
have a sex connotation from which our minds are seldom able to 
escape. To call a man “moral,” or a woman “virtuous” or a 
youth “clean,” ordinarily means but one thing: continence out- 
side of wedlock. These words, of course, have other meanings 
—in the dictionary; and we leave them there, thinking of them 
rarely. 

We never get completely away from sex; we never quite dis- 
miss it; it is always there—because we are forever engaged in 
a hand-to-hand struggle with it, a struggle which a different way 
of thinking about sex would render largely needless. 

A° young woman, whom I shall call Clara Saunders, recently 
appeared in my court, obtained an appointment with me, and 
told me she was expectant. She wanted assistance in making 
such arrangements for her confinement as would insure secrecy 
and protect her from social stigma. 

“Not that I care particularly about the stigma so far as I am 
personally concerned,” she said, “for my friends quite under- 
stand such things. They have liaisons, and accidents, of their 
own. But it might react on the baby. 

“I am twenty-five,” she went on, “and I suppose I ought to 
marry the man, since he loves me and wants me to, but I haven’t 
been able to make up my mind as yet. Nor can I make up my 
mind to seek medical relief. Perhaps I’m sentimental; but 




















after life really starts I don’t see where one is to draw the line 
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Judge Lindsey is often asked to occupy pulpits in the towns and cities that he 
visits, and from the pulpit he speaks to the congregation with the same fearless 
candor that he employs in addressing his readers in these articles that have 
attracted such widespread attention and have evoked such earnest discussion. 


humane way to look at it. 


and the same thing. 


between an existent and a non-existent child. I think my child 
is as existent now as it will be later, and that it has a right to 
the life it already possesses. 

“I am strongly against medical intervention for just that 
reason,’ I said. “I don’t know that my view of the matter is 
scientific, but that seems to me to be the common-sense and 
It is difficult to see where one can 
draw the line between infanticide and what is called a criminal 
operation, and I prefer not to draw it. I think they are one 
But go on with your story.” 

She then told me something of her circumstances. She was 
making her own living in a position of executive responsibility, 
and her means were ample for the expenses of her coming 

travail. Her social position was excellent, and she was 
a university graduate. 
After I had assured her of my assistance, and we had 
gone over the matter in detail, I asked her: “How did 
it all happen, Clara?” 
She looked up with a glint of amusement in her 


Don’t you think so?” 


eyes. “You'll hardly believe 
it if I -tell you,” she said; 
“but it’s all true. 

“I originally came from 
California. I could have 
stayed at home and taken it 
easy, but I wanted to be 
busy. I worked for a time 
in Spokane; then I tried 
Minneapolis, then Chicago, 
then Denver. Luck has been 
with me, and I’ve had good 
positions each time, and 
made some fine friends. 

“Some of my best friends 
have been men. It happened 
that I found it convenient 
and pleasant to live with two 
of these men on two occa- 
sions. One of them I met in 
Spokane. We became fast 
friends and still are. I lived 
with him a year. The same 
thing happened with a man in 
Minneapolis. He was a close 
friend of the one I had 
known in Spokane, and it was 
easy and natural to dupli- 
cate the arrangement with 
him. Now comes the part 
of my story you will find it 
hard to believe. I never had 
intimate relations with either 
of those men, though I lived 
with each of them—well, 
longer than I could expect 
most anyone to believe.” 

“T have come across such 
cases now and then,” I said. 
“But what was the idea?” 

“I made the arrangement 
as I might have made it with 
another girl, purely for rea- 
sons of convenience and com- 
panionship. I liked the com- 
panionship of these men bet- 
ter than that of any girl I 
happened to know. But it 
was only companionship.” 

“How about the men? 
Did they take kindly to so 
limited a privilege?” 

“Tt was all right with 
them. They liked me, just 
as I liked them, but I didn’t 
enter into their lives in any 
other way.” 

“You had separate rooms?” 
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“No.” Here she laughed—at the expression on my face, I 

suppose. “Don’t you see, Judge? It was natural and easy. Those 
men were normal, and so was I; but they had never restricted 
themselves in matters of sex. They were clean, decent men; yet 
I suppose most conventional people would say they weren't, for 
they took sex rather for granted and were used to the society 
of girls who had the same attitude of mind. And since they 
were elsewhere satisfied in that regard, my presence didn’t have 
the effect on them that it would have had otherwise. Of course 
if they had been what people call ‘moral,’ my presence would 
have probably made them ‘immoral.’ They would have 
become sex-minded, so to speak. They would not have 
been capable of the platonic arrangement we made. 
It wouldn’t be possible to live with a ‘pure’ man in any 
such way. Bah!” she finished with unutterable scorn 
in her voice. “You can’t trust the ‘pure’ ones. But 
these men I lived with—I can’t imagine it of them. 
They demand more of love than just a woman's 
body.” 

“But what about you?” 

“It meant nothing to me,” 

“Evidently it did, later.” 

She smiled. “Evidently. And I’m very glad of it, 
Judge. This happened after I reached Denver. A 
man I knew and liked very much called on me one 
evening. A terrific storm developed; and when it was 
time for him to go home, the downpour was at its 
worst. I suggested that he spend the night. 


she replied. 
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“At that he looked terribly grateful and surprised, and a bit 
bewildered. 

“You see, it didn’t mean any more to me than it had in the 
case of the other two men; but he didn’t get my point of view; 
and presently he began making violent love to me. It was only 
with some difficulty that I made him understand that there had 
been nothing at all in my suggestion but that he remain all night 
instead of going out into the rain. Just that; nothing more 
When he understood it, he became very apologetic and frankly 
ashamed of himself. There was no further trouble that night 
—except in my own heart. I lay 
awake for hours. I felt something 
—something I couldn’t quite define— 
had happened to me. But I said 
nothing; and after a very agreeable 
and impersonal breakfast together 
the next morning, he departed. 

“IT met him two or three days 
later, after I had a chance to do 
some more thinking. As 
soon as we were alone, 
he began again to apolo- 
gize for his conduct, and 
for having misunderstood 
my invitation. 

“Vou need not let that 
worry you,’ I said. ‘Some- 
thing has happened to me 
that has made me, now, 
understand your point of 
view.’ Well, after that 
we were together often. 

“And that’s how it all 
happened, Judge. As for 
being sorry, I'm not. I 
know my own mind, and 
I don’t feel the least bit 


















wicked. It would have 
been more convenient, of 
course, if I had known 


better how to care for my- 
self, but—well, I didn’t.” 
“Don’t you think you 
had better reconsider your 
decision not to marry 
him?” I asked. “Remem- 
ber that you are taking on 
quite a load, and that 
your child will have a 
right to a father. You 
should not deprive your 
baby of a father—merely 
on a whim. If you and 
this man are as congenial 
as you say, why not take 
on this responsibility to- 
gether? It might make 
you both very happy.” 





Slight as he is, Judge Lindsey 
is a human dynamo; to many a 
Denver girl he has given from 
his own vast store of righteous- 


ness and understanding, and has “That’s what he savs 
thus accomplished her social Judge. Well, I'll think 
rehabilitation. about it.” 


“Do your thinking now.” 

“You are trying to rush me into it,” she said disapprovingly. 
“Tl do my thinking later.” : 

And there the matter stood when she left me. 
will marry, though they have not done so as yet. 

Please observe that the conventional difficulty of having a 
child without a wedding-ring does not seem to impress Clara. 
I urged this point, and she said, with a shrug: “Oh, my friends 
wont think anything of it. I have nothing to conceal. But 
you are right. It might injure the baby later on.” 

My reason for telling this story is that it presents a point of 
view concerning chastity which, whether one agrees with it or 
not, merits attention. Among people who conform to our tra- 
ditional canons of chastity by sitting on the lid, so to speak, I 
should like to find even one normally sexed person that would 
be capable of dismissing sex as it was dismissed by these people. 
Such attitudes of mind do not flow from our traditional sex 
morality. The relationship between Clara Saunders and the 
two men with whom she lived was, of course, unconventional. 
But it was also chaste; and by that I mean that the chastity 
involved was not the merely technical chastity of repressed im- 


I think they 
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Sometimes, but not so often as one might imagine, Judge Lindsey's cases re- 


quire police cooperation in their conduct. 


Here, for instance, 15 the Judge 


in consultation with Chief Reed of the Denver Police in the latter's office. 


pulses, but the actual chastity, not merely physical but mental, 
of persons whose relationship had in it no repressed thought of 
sex. I am not saying such cases are common; but they do occur. 
And the persons to whom they occur are not puritans. No puri- 
tan could become involved in such a situation without internal 
psychic disturbances of a kind that are not at all good for any- 
body. 

What this means—all puritans to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing—is that unconfined sex is not necessarily a raging torrent 
against which no man can stand, and that sex liberty does not 
necessarily make mad the men and women who are not afraid 
of it. There was something clean-cut and healthy-minded about 
that girl, and about the men of whom she told me—something 
fundamentally decent and restrained and self-controlled. It is 
refreshing to contemplate such power of easy choice in circum- 
stances under which people are net supposed to be able to make 
a choice. It is in happy contrast to the miasmic fogs of puri- 
tanism and sex fear which rise like foul vapors on every side 
from the secret places in people’s hearts. And a clean-cut 
break with secondhand conventions did it! It might not do it 
with some one else, but it did it with these people; and I record 
the fact for what it is worth. 

Soon after my conversation with Clara Saunders, I received a 
letter from the commandant of a military school protesting 
against the views I have expressed in “The Revolt of Modern 
Youth.” The point of view expressed in this letter is so mark- 
edly in contrast to that of the people in the story I have just 
related that I give a portion of the letter here. “Your solution,” 
he wrote, “is not compatible with morality or Christianity. ... . 
My own youth was passed in a God-fearing home where sex was 
not much discussed, and I believe it is nobler to train men and 
women to stand sentinel at the door of their thoughts and to 
resist the beginnings of temptation than it is to keep up a dis- 








cussion of the sordid lapses from virtue (sic), and to be an 
apostle of an age wherein the conventions that have sustained 
society shall be confidently swept away, to be supplanted by your 
untried theories. Rome was not better when divorce was easier 
and vice rampant.” 

I regret the inability of this correspondent to see that the only 
too well-tried theories which he advocates in preference to my 
“untried” ones are producing unending human misery; and that 
the pet conventions of him and his kind have not “sustained 
society;” and that those very conventions are demonstrably re- 
sponsible for the dangerous, and often disastrous, confusion that 
has come upon us in matters of sex conduct today. 

In passing I want to say a word about that same fall of Rome. 
Puritans have been shouting for the last thousand years that 
Rome fell because of divorce and laxity in the sex morals of 
the Empire. These persons should read deeper into history, and 
learn what really happened to Rome. If they did so they would 
find that the same conditions which produced the fall of Rome 
also produced demoralization in Roman social life. The social 
demoralization was an effect, not the primary cause. Moreover 
there was nothing in that situation that can be compared with 
the wonderful spiritual awakening, and the growing interest in 
the art of living, which is taking place in America today. 

I quote the following from Van Loon’s “The Story of Man- 
kind.” It disposes of the fable just referred to: : 

“Two centuries of revolution and foreign war had repeatedly 
killed the best men among the younger generations. It had 
ruined the class of free farmers. It had introduced slave labor. 
against which no freeman could hope to compete. It had turned 
the cities into beehives inhabited by pauperized and unhealthy 
mobs of runaway peasants. It had created a large bureaucracy 


—petty officials who were underpaid and who were forced to take 
graft in order to buy bread and clothing for their families. 


Worst 
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of all, it had accustomed the people to violence, to bloodshed, 
to a barbarous pleasure in the pain and suffering of others.” 

To say that changes in our present sex code, changes resulting 
from an effort to make life more livable, are capable of producing 
a national degeneration such as came about in Rome from the 
operation of extremely complex economic forces, is to talk non- 
sense. 

The gentleman apparently thinks I advocate divorce and “vice,” 
the two things to which he attributes the fall of Rome. I have 
already explained at some length that I consider divorce a great 
evil, to be provided against, not by forbidding divorce, but by 
so altering the basis of marriage that divorce would seldom be 
necessary. To deny divorce to persons who unfortunately need 
it, however, is to lock the door after love has fled. 

Nor may moral freedom combined with moral responsibility, 
such as I should like to see in all sex conduct, fairly be com- 
pared with what this correspondent calls “vice.” I am against 
vice as much as he is—perhaps more so. But my definition of 
vice would differ from his. I want to see it rooted out of the 
human heart by enlightened freedom and culture. With that 
done, conduct would take care of itself. 

What I clearly see every day in connection with the work of 
my court, is that the order of things 








in prayer, for many hours daily. He would go to her room and 
pray with her, while the tropic rain dripped and dripped, inter- 
minably. Religious fanaticism and sex are emotions which it is 


sometimes hard to differentiate. 


One night the thing so long suppressed inside of him, the mon- 
ster that lay there in the recesses and depths of his subjective 
mind, leaps from its prison. He goes to her room; the ravening 
monster within him takes her and is fed. Then it sullenly 
creeps out of sight again, deep into the subjective depths where 


it has been so long imprisoned. And the missionary goes from 
her room out into the night, and in an agony of remorse destroys 
himself. 


And in the morning Sadie Thompson, not knowing yet of his 
death, comes raging from her room, the cynical, brazen mymph 


du pave of old. Her new found “religion” has dropped from her 
like a haircloth garment. “All men are alike,” she rages. “All 
of them pigs—pigs!” 

Then comes the concluding scene, in which the missionary’s 
wife, a broken woman now, says something about being sorry— 
for Sadie. And in a small, broken voice that lingers in your 
memory once you have heard it through the magic of Miss 
Eagels’ acting, Sadie — “I am sorry—for everybody in the 

world!” 





which this correspondent advocates as a 
foundation capable of sustaining society | 
is in reality a foul quagmire—a fertile 
source of vice, and, on the whole, the 
most immoral of all the traditions that 
have been saddled on us by our God- 
fearing ancestors. Devil-worshiping an- 
cestors, rather! Afraid of their own 
shadows in the sun! 

The suggestion that men and women 
be taught to “stand sentinel at the door 
of their thoughts” is, in my judgment, 
vicious unless it be qualified. It sounds 
fine; yet it is morally rotten. The thing 
for people to do is to think what they 
think and be not afraid of it. The “God- 
fearing’ homes, where people must not 
think what they think, are sex-obsessed 
and mephitic with hidden foulness; and 
the people in them need help more than 
do the naked “heathen” to whom our | 
missionaries are sent. People who are 
so ashamed and afraid of sex that they 
must jam the thought of it back into 
subjective darkness, as if it were some | 








“I thank you for articles in the Red Book, 
which I have been reading with much 
interest and appreciation. I regard them 
as valuable evidence of the change (for 
the better), in the conception of marriage, 
which is slowly taking place.” 


If, as Aristotle said, it be the mission 
of tragedy to cleanse and purify the heart 
through terror and pity, this is tragedy. 
I have here told only so much of the 
fictional story of “Rain” as is necessary 
to make intelligible the true story I am 
about to relate. I call it my story of 
“Rain.” It happened long years ago, 
long before “Rain” was ever heard of. 
I told Miss Eagels the tale not long ago 
when she was in Denver, and came, one 
day, to watch the work of my court. 
A seventeen-year-old girl whom I shall 
call Sarah Nichols walked into my cham- 
bers one day. She said she had heard 
of me through a friend whom I had 
helped out of a difficult situation and that 
she too had come to ask my help. 
Sarah said she had fallen in love about 
a year before with a boy whom I shall 
call Jack Isaacs, a very fine young man 
of an orthodox Jewish family. Jack 
was twenty. They had wanted to get 
married, but knew that his parents and 
hers would alike object to the match. 
Sarah’s father—let me call him 


HAVELOCK 
ELLIS 


One of the most 
distinguished of 
living English- 
men whose great 
work, “Studies in 
the Psychology 
of Sex’’ is a mon- 
ument to his 
scholarship, says 
in a recent letter 


to Judge Lindsey: | 








monster ready to spring out on them, 
are the people who finally get themselves 
into such a state that if they ever do let the monster out, God 
help them! They have good reason to fear it, finally. Their 
so-called morality has made of the sex impulse within them an 
abnormal thing, a diseased thing, unlovely, dangerous, and de- 
graded—lacking in sanity, in balance and in a rational soul. It 
makes spiritual Calibans out of men and women created in the 
image of God. Standing sentinel at the door of their thoughts 
to keep temptation out, they have harbored it and kept it in. 
By refusing to open the doors and windows of their spiritual 
house, they have acquired the moldy and mildewed morality that 
might be expected from such conditions—the same morality 
which so many excellent persons insist “sustains society.” 


SUPPOSE everybody who knows anything about the theater 

at all has heard of the play called “Rain.” The central char- 
acter of the play is one Sadie Thompson, a part played with 
wonderful power and truth by Miss Jeanne Eagels. Sadie Thomp- 
son falls into the clutches of a missionary in the South Seas. 
He is one of the Praise God Barebones type, whose mission 
among the natives is to make them wear hideous clothes, destroy 
their ancient customs and dances, and instill into their minds 
his own poisonous ideas of sex. This holy man has had no mari- 
tal relations with his wife during the years they have been 
married, because children would interfere in their work of spread- 
ing the Kingdom, and because such relations for any purpose 
other than procreation would have been a sin. 

This pure man converts Sadie Thompson from a personality 
of brazen courage and directness into a neurotic, distraught 
wraith of what she had been, afraid of the missionary’s God and 
of his hell-fire—as she had good reason to be if she accepted 
such a fantasy. The missionary wrestled with her in spirit, and 





the Reverend Joseph Nichols—was vio- 
lently Nordic, Protestant, One Hundred Per Cent—and Chaste. 
Don’t forget that, for thereby hangs the tale. 

Jack’s people were orthodox and naturally inclined to respond 
to the sort of Christian spirit as exhibited by the Reverend 
Joseph Nichols, whose hatred of all non-Protestants was of the 
most violent sort, with a degree of hostility that would certainly 
block the marriage of their minor son to Sarah. 

Sarah then went on to say that she and Jack loved each other 
so much that they had finally been unable to resist temptation, 
and that as a result, she was expectant of motherhood. 

“T wont be able to keep it a secret much longer,” she said 
while her fingers drummed nervously on the table, “and I can 
tell you, Judge, that I’d rather jump in the river than have to 
tell Father or have him know about it. He'd try to shoot 
Jack. It would be all the. worse because Jack is not a Protestant. 
As for Mother, she has already begun to ask pointed questions. 
I think she suspects.” 

“Could you talk to your mother, do you think?” I asked. 

“Tt would be easier than to Father,” she answered. “Father 
would turn me out of doors—or worse. He’d call me a Woman 
of Babylon; he’d say I was impure and ruined.” 

“There are two things for you to do right now,” I said. 
“One is to tell me all about it; and the other is to realize that 
you are a good girl, and that you are not to let anyone convince 
you you are not. Get over this ‘ruined’ idea. If you bring a 
fine baby into the world and give it a proper chance in life, you 
are doing the world a service, and don’t let yourself think other- 
wise. Don’t let these superstitions touch you. Forget your fears. 
Will you try to do that?” 

“T'll do anything you say,” she said, a smile beginning to ap- 
pear on her face. “I feel better already.” 





The Moral Revolt 
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Here, in his Judge's chambers, Judge Lindsey is explaining in person to a group of Denver women 
his beliefs as expressed to a vastly greater audience in the present series of Red Book Magazine articles. 


“Oh, I’ve just begun,” I said. “The first thing I’m going to 
do is marry you to Jack—if I find he’s the kind of boy you say 
he is. He wants to marry you, doesn’t he?” 

“Ves indeed; but his parents wont see it at all. Father has 
said such horribly uncharitable things about his people, you know. 
And besides, they want him to marry a Jewish girl when he 
marries. It’s natural, I suppose. Besides, how can you marry 
us if our parents don’t consent? We are both under age, you 
know. Jack and I have talked all that over.” 

“Yes,” I said, “but you’re talking it over with the Judge, now. 
We have a right, under the law, to do a lot of things up here. 
I'll show you some of them.” 

“But my baby,” she said. “It will be born so soon.” 

“There is one thing I can do, and will do, in that connection 
for the sake of your unborn child,” I said. “The Child We'- 
fare laws of Colorado have one big purpose: that no child shall 
suffer because of the sin, ignorance or poverty of its parents. 
I have a right to protect your child from the social stigma that 
still, unfortunately, attaches to the fact of its life beginning 
out of wedlock. For the sake of your child, you understand, I 
will predate your license and your certificate of marriage suff- 
ciently to take care of the established period. What advantage 
you may reap personally is incidental. By the same _ token, 
we will, if necessary, provide money for your child, paying it 
over to you as the child’s mother. But remember, it is your 
child’s money. The State does these things for your child, not 
for you. Do you understand that clearly? So far as I am 
concerned, I’d like to see the State provide for you personally 
on the same terms; but what I am able to do for your child 
will serve your need, so it comes to the same thing in practice. 
A lot of people would call this encouraging immorality; but 
you and I wont worry about that, Sarah. You bring Jack here 


I want to be sure of him. You want to 
marry him, don’t you? You say he is steady and has a good job. 
You think you can make a go of it, don’t you?” 

“Oh, Judge, I'll be the happiest girl in the world; and with 
Jack we'll just be in heaven! Yes, we'll get along. Jack has 
a fine job, and he'll get a still better one. We'll surely make 
“ee 


as soon as you can. 


ut. 
“All right; bring him in. And after I’ve married you, I'll 
have a confidential talk with your mother.” 

She left, walking on air, saying over and over, “Oh, Judge, 
I’m so happy! Oh, I’m so happy!”—which struck me as better 
than being “ruined” and jumping into the river, or any of the 
other nonsense of so many unnecessary “American tragedies.” 
What I was here doing to help that good girl, as I have also done 
to help so many like her, made me feel like a fairy godfather. 
By the way, why aren’t there any fairy godfathers in the story- 
books? 

Sarah brought Jack with her the next day. Following my 
custom I sent her out of the room and had a showdown with 
Jack. I found him a decent, manly fellow, deeply in love with 
Sarah and eager to take over his share of responsibility and 
more too. He said he had never had any social disease, and 
admitted to but one sex experience before his affair with Sarah. 
He said Sarah knew about that. Promising him my help to 
them, I advised him to tell his family the situation as soon as 
possible, and to get from them such codperation and help as he 
could—since there seemed little likelihood that anything of 
the sort would be forthcoming from Sarah’s so-called Christian 
wing of the alliance. 

“Dad will give me hell,” he remarked ruefully. 

“You’ve it coming to you,” I said. “You know I do not ap- 
prove what you have done. It was not (Continued on page 98) 


























“Why, Tris, you old 
snake!” gasped Miss 
Hough. “Where did 
you get such ideas?” 
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N R. TRISTRAM BONNEY’S father had lived out his life in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, without ever having had the op- 
portunity to discharge the storage of sentiment and sentimentality 
which was in his nature. He had made attempts, but his wife 
was a vastly conceited and dominant woman, proud only of her 
surpassing hand with the pastry-board and frying-pan, and she 
heard him not. So he had drably and unemotionally slipped out 
of life before his time, and the neighbors had found a natural 
joy in their observations on the occasion. “There goes a man 
who dug his grave with his teeth.” The fact was, however, that 
Mr. Bonney, Senior, had died of heart-poisoning due to his 
inability to get the burden of idealized and romantic love off 
his chest: a sort of peritonitis of those portions of the mind and 
spirit which, having absorbed vast quantities of passionate love 
and legend, try to express themselves in the same ardent fashion 
and get handed for their pains a slab of ossified cold apple-pie. 
Man may not live by bread alone indeed, but the forceful 
Mrs. Bonney felt that her cake was different. 

And as the years went on, Mr. Tristram Bonney’s mother 
grew more domineering and self-satisfied, which is the natural 
reaction of unsuccessful mothers, and her son was merely soft 
and gruel-like clay in her hands; indeed, he possessed so little 
resistance to her sport of battering him that she gave up as 
uninteresting all efforts at molding, and he progressed altogether 
unchecked in line with the sentimental inheritance from his 
father. 

To Tristram Bonney at twenty-six there was nothing so soul- 
sweetening as a story or movie which ended: “And then I'll 
lift my lips in sweet surrender, and our love will hear naught 
but the beat of our hearts in Paradise.” Such tonic braced him 
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INveEsTIGATION would no doubt 
prove that no end of perfectly good 
commercial ideas were first projected 
in fiction. Who knows but that 
in this story Mr. Davis is carrying 
hope to scores of Tristram Bonneys 
scattered throughout the republic? 
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H. Weston Taylor 


up for an entire day, but like his father, he was such an un- 
sheik-like and nearsighted gentleman that he could never prac- 
tice his acquired art without getting a totally unsatisfying round 
of applause. He didn’t want thunder when he exposed his heart; 
he wanted soft and saccharine sighs, and the bottomless depths 
of violet eyes to say without words: “Oh, I think you're won- 
derful, Tristram.” 

There was one ivory-and-rose Juno who had Mr. Bonney’s 
ardent attention. She was blonde and picturesque and played 
the harp in the Congregational choir on Sundays when there 
was special music. Tristram had met her but once, and that 
after the Easter service. Tremulous with idealism and eloquence 
yearning to be let loose, he had said: 

“You played beautifully today, Miss Mallard.” 

“Ves, I did, didn’t I?” she agreed with no slightest change of 
expression. As a matter of truth, she had only one mask for 
all ranges of emotion. An observer who caught her reading the 
paper could not know from it whether she scanned the slaughter 
of six policemen in West Roxbury, or a sale of tulle scarfs on 
Tremont Street. Miss Mabel Mallard’s intellect was a rare and 
precious thing. She could study the program of a vaudeville 
performance for a full summer’s afternoon and polish off a 
pound of chocolate nougatines, and still debate with herself as 
to whether a tight-rope walker was a man who walked a tight 
rope or a tight man who, more to be wondered at, could walk 
a rope at all. 

But in her reply to his gracious pleasantry Mr. Bonney saw 
only the proper self-understanding of a transcendent person for 
her real quality, and so he kept kneeling and worshiping, but 
far, far away, and poignantly hopeless. 
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He sometimes mentioned the excellence of the Mallard miracle 
to Miss Myra Hough, who worked beside him in the drapery 
section of their provincial department-store. Miss Hough had 
a pug nose, no surplus of dignity which she must defend, and 
she claimed a boy friend. Therefore she was a safe urn into 
which Tristram could pour the wine of his ecstasy and the beer 
of his woe. 

On the day following the Easter music episode, Myra had to 
hear of every trill and muted stop of Mr. Bonney’s emotional 
passage with his lady. 

When he at last arrived at Miss Mallard’s answer to his 
daring compliment, she snorted, “A woof, wait a minute!” and 
hastened off to see some new stock of shiny stuff called glazed 
chintz which had, in the usual schedule of fashion flow, just 
reached Worcester. 

She got a drink of water and, calming herself, came back 
to the counter confessional. 

“The trouble, Tris,” said she sternly, “is with your mother. 
She knows you take after your father, and nothing will make 
her so unhappy as to have his side of the family show signs 
of succeeding. Can’t you get away from her?” 

“If I only could!” moaned Mr. Bonney, who didn’t dare admit 
to her that his weekly wage wouldn't support him unless he 
lived at home. “If I could only go to New York! But when- 
ever I speak of it, she gets red in the face and puts her head 
over the sink and splashes water in her eyes and pretends they’re 
tears because I don’t love her.’ The clear-sighted son scratched 
his off ear. “And I don’t dare tell her I don’t love her. She’d 
really get mad if I did.” And Tristram drew his head deeper 
into his collar at the prospect. 

“Well,” stated Miss Hough severely, staring an interrupting 
customer out of the idea of purchasing, “you’ve got to get her 
to suggest that you go away.” 

“Yeh,” sighed Mr. Bonney, who could not enthuse over im- 
possibilities. 

“How old is she, Tris?” The girl held to the text despite 
his lack of interest. 

“Fifty next month.” And he added with emphasis: “I ought 
to know, because she'll expect me to kiss her, and there'll be 
forty candles on the cake.” He tenderly poked his companion’s 
arm with a roll of mauve cotton velour. ‘“D’you know, Myra, 
just last week I got a wonderful new book. “Je t’adore,” was 
the name, and Id just finished the scene under the pine tree 


when she found it and put it in the stove. A man’—and Tris- 
tram stretched up his arms to show the hankering of his soul— 
“can’t expand and amount to anything with her around.” 

“She’s not so old,” answered Miss Hough with the irrelevance 
peculiar to far-seeing people. “I'll think about it.” 

Next morning at ten o’clock the counter-mate to Mr. Bonney 
leaned her elbow on a stock shelf and beckoned his presence. 

“Look here, Tris,” she said flatly, “I was thinking last night. 
You’ve got to get your mother some one else to be mean to. 
Make her think she’s going to get married again.” 

Tristram’s eyes grew even more crossed than normal, and he 
touched his spectacles to make sure a lens hadn’t dropped out. 

“Well,” he agreed finally, “that would certainly be easier than 
getting her a husband.” 

“If she thinks,” continued Myra, “that she’s going to get mar- 
ried, she'll be glad to have you go away, especially if the new 
man doesn’t like you.” y 

Mr. Bonney became vastly serious. 

“T have,” he said eagerly, “saved up three hundred and seven- 
ty-nine dollars, and if you can find any man who'll do it for 
that, it’s his.” 

The girl shook her head and drew a folded paper from her 
pocket. 

“No, this way is cheaper. You write her a series of un- 
signed letters, supposed to be from a man who has seen her 
somewhere and is infatuated.” 

“But,” objected the son, “if they’re unsigned they wont im- 
press her.” 

“Tristram,”—and Miss Hough was all patience-——“I know 
more about women than you do, and if she thinks she’s made a 
hit she'll be all a-twitter.” 

The girl opened the paper in her hand and tried not to appear 
proud. 

‘“Here’s the kind of love-letter she’d like—any woman would 












“Just leave the 
note where your 
husband will find 
it,” he advised. 
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like to get it.” Mr. Bonney took the document and read it with 
the calmly critical attitude of an Academy member toward the 
subject of romantic literature. 

Finally he shook his head a bit ponderously. “You have an 
excellent idea, Myra, but the letter lacks life and truth. Let 
me see—” He took a clerkly pencil from his cash-book. “I 
think we should change it in a number of places.’ This he 
proceeded to do with a definite sureness of purpose that showed 
his grasp of the matter. When he had finished, Miss Hough 
read the amended copy over his shoulder and blushed for her 
amateur efforts. 

“Wonderful Lady: Last Wednesday night I knew for the 
first time that no longer had I strength to keep my secret from 
you. As you stepped so lightly from the theater, the quality of 
your charm came over me. More mature, it is true, but also 


more gracious than the scatter-brained witchery of the thought- 
less girl we had both seen on the screen. ; 
“Although I know it to be so, it is difficult to believe that 
He seems rather by appearance 
I am 


the man with you was your son. 
your brother, or (I am glad it is not so) your husband. 
almost sorry you have such a worthy son, my queen—” 

Here Tristram interjected an 
item of his single branch of learn- 
ing: “When they get to be around 
fifty, you want to stop calling them, 
‘My Sweet’ and ‘Flower-face,’ and 
go heavy on ‘regal majesty’ and ‘the 
high beauty of the full-blooming 
rose.’ They can swallow that with- 
out winking, if they want to, and 
they all do.” 

“Why, Tris, 
gasped Miss Hough. 
you get such ideas?” 

Mr. Bonney reached into 
the memorized file of his 
reading and pulled out the 
source. “It was in a maga- 
zine story that Mother tore 
up. It was slick—all about 
the love-life of a grand- 
mother and was called ‘The 
Final Fragrance of the Fad- 
ing Flowerette.’” 

The salesgirl felt dizzily of 
her straight hair and re- 
turned to the letter. 

“__T am almost sorry you 
have such a worthy son, my 
queen, for I am a jealous 
man, and should Fate ever 
let me lay my fortune at 
your feet (as I wish to do 
when I summon courage), I 
could scarcely stand the 
thought of sharing your af- 
fection with another. 

“If my prayers annoy you, 
dear lady, I shall try to con- 
trol them; yet if there is a 
little warmth in your heart 
for my sincere devotion, put 
a geranium in your front 
window, and I will have the 
temerity to write again. 

“Good night, good night, 
my dream of perfect woman- 
hood.” 

Mr. Bonney considered. 

“T think we’d better cut 
out your last line about ‘My ' 
soul calls to your soul to 
meet me in the mystical i 


you old _ snake,” 


“Where did 





country of the stars.’ 

Mother,” ke explained, “gets , ' 
tired around five o'clock, f 

and the thought of such a — 
long journey might discour- \ 


age her when her feet hurt.” 
Myra Hough reached out 
and patted the author’s arm. 















*“Come on, Myra,” 
he urged, “let's go 
ride in one of 
Mother's _taxies.” 





The Demon Lover 


“Tris, I had no idea you were a genius. It’s downright wicked 
for you to be wasting yourself selling yard-goods.” 

“I feel that too,” said Mr. Bonney disconsolately, “but I don’t 
know any way of making a living out of the things that interest 
me.” He pulled his off ear in deeper woe. “And I’ve got to be 
making a good living before I’d dare try to impress Mabel.” 

“Yeh,” agreed the privy counselor. “Harp-strings are awfully 
dear, and I'll bet she broke a lot that time before she got it 
tuned.” 

The following evening when Mr. Tristram Bonney returned from 
another day of unearned wages, his mother supplied him with a 
supper of canned baked beans and no hot biscuit. And while he 
ate, she went upstairs to hunt for the manicure scissors which no 
one had seen in some fifteen years. Sometimes is found in the 
Indian summer a bit of the spirit that makes the spring. 

And the following night there was a scarlet geranium to wel- 
come him home. 

“Your father,” explained Mrs. Bonney, apparently hopeful 
that she showed no excitement, “always liked flowers. If he 
hadn’t cared so much about the pleasures of the table, he would 
really have had quite a lovable nature.” 

“Is that so?” inquired Tris- 
tram vaguely, and went to his 
room to compose the second of 
the anonymous letters from the 
infatuated stranger—and to 
dwell with greater subtlety and 
allurement on the joys of mar- 
riage for the sunset slope of 
life, provided no full-grown son 
disturbs the household peace. 

On the fourth day of the 
whirlwind campaign on_ her 
heart, Mrs. Bonney went into 
the attic and got out some old 
lace. This she attached to her 
cuffs and collar and spent the 
evening looking expectant and 
self-conscious. And when her 
son emerged from his room, 
having done his daily lyrical 
pearl for mature consumption, 
she took his hand tenderly. 

“Tristram,” she cooed as 
though rehearsing her accent for 
a higher mission, “I sometimes 
question whether I do right in 
begging you to stay by me in- 
stead of going out into the 
world to carve a greater career.” 
The lady employed a vocabu- 
lary totally different from any 
her son had ever heard from her 
lips. Always before, her commands had been 
vigorously prefaced with: “You, Tristram, listen 
to me now. If you say another word about 
New York, I lay I'll make you sweat. You 

know that if I didn’t feed you, you'd starve.” 

Tristram wondered whether this would be a 

good time to tell her that he had been smoking 

two or three times a week during the last few 

months. But habit is strong—and he immedi- 

ately shivered at the nearness of the danger he 

had almost been lured into. He figured that 

perhaps he had better have the adoring correspondent 

employ some few paragraphs on the virtues of to- 
bacco before he made such a radical confession. 

“Well,” replied Tristram, anxious that no coyness 
or sham misunderstanding should weaken his chance 
for freedom, “I guess you’re right. If it’s satisfactory 
to you, I'll go to New York on the ten-five tomorrow.” 

“Don’t,” she cried, raising a protesting palm, 
“don’t hurry; but I do think that the sooner you 
give your ability its opportunity the sooner will come 
success.” And she sighed for such unselfish advice, 
peered at the windowed geranium bloom, and wrote 
an informing postal card to the local paper, so that 
the city at large should know that Mr. T. Bonney 
had gone to New York to accept a responsible posi- 
tion and thus indirectly prove that his lonely mother 
was now completely unhampered. 
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By Aaron Davis 






In the morning Tristram stopped at the store to say a last 
word to Miss Hough. 

“Gosh, Myra,” he whispered, “it worked like a charm.” 

“Do you know what you’re going to do in New York?” in- 
quired the practical girl. 

“No,” he admitted. “But tell me, Myra, how shall I keep 
myself in Mabel’s mind?” 

_ Miss Hough knew the physical fact that no life could exist 
in a vacuum, but she was too kind to share her wisdom. 

“The same as with your mother,” she recommended. “Write 
her a good, hot, anonymous letter once in a while, and she'll get 
in such a state” (“if she can read,” she thought) “that when 
you've made your fortune and come back and tell her you were 
the writer, shell jump on your neck.” She touched his arm 
comfortingly. “Don’t worry about her waiting, Tris. She'll be 
waiting and single forever—if you don’t let her.” Miss Hough 
said things in a whole-souled, clear-eyed manner that made pos- 
sible a vicious and unperceived undertow. 

With which Tristram picked up his genuine paper-hided yellow 
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Miss Mallard rushed 
down the platform and 
into the arms of the 


stockbroker. 


cow suitcase and went to the railroad sta- 
tion. 

At Springfield a prominent sportsman 
boarded the train and shared Tristram’s 
seat. Tristram knew he was a sportsman 
because his scarfpin was a West Highland 
terrier of chip diamonds, his cuff-links 
were to the right a Dalmatian’s head with 
spots of deep sapphire and to the left a police dog with 
eyes and tongue of ruby fire. He had of late evidently 
not had sufficient sport to keep himself fit, for he was 
very nervous and persisted in snapping his fingers, and 
first glowering and then simpering at the window-catch 
beside Mr. Bonney’s arm. 

In his simpering he caught Tristram’s interested glance, 
and at once, in the way men have with complete stran- 
gers, broached Topic A. 

“Have you ever been in love?” he inquired earnestly. 

“Always!” returned Tristram at once. 

“The same girl?” asked the sportsman eagerly. 

Tristram nodded and dreamily recalled the zons since 
the first moment he had seen Mabel Mallard behind the bars of 
her harp-strings. 

“Since last Thanksgiving,” he said. 

The stranger took out his wallet and produced an indistinct 
snapshot of a picnic party on some lakeside rocks. The pickerel 
and salmon trout in the cool watery depths were practically as 
visible as the features of the lunching rioters. 

“That’s her—third from the left!” And the passionate trav- 
eler looked eagerly into Tristram’s face to see the amazement 
which should aureole it when he noted such beauty. 

“Gosh!” sighed Tristram, who knew the code demanded that 
he should be semi-prostrated by the vision’s loveliness. “Are 
you engaged?” 

The sportsman snapped his fingers at the question. 

“That’s the trouble,” he said huskily. “I haven't got the 
nerve to ask her.” He leaned over confidingly and took up 
the real business of his life. “She’s so darned good, and every- 
thing. Her mother and father keep saying to me: “Go ahead, 
Wilmot; she’ll take you quick enough.” (Continued on page 153) 





N the terrasse of the Majestic Palace at Chamonix sat John 

Dexter Dreve, one time of Dreveton, Virginia. His eyes 
were upon the twelve miles of flaring peaks forming the massif 
of Mont Blanc: Vaulting battlements of stone, jagged, terror- 
breeding, rearing madly into the sky spaces—Jurassic javelins in 
the armory of the gods. Some bare and black; others tinted, 
maroon, lake, amethystine. The real giants, swathed in man- 
tillas of glistening white, pricking the very floor of heaven! 

Around Dreve rose the babel of many tongues, boasting 
tongues. The Great Tepee of the Roof-climbers is Chamonix— 
the Mother Lodge of the Mountain Maniacs. There they gather 
from all parts of the world, and brag and brag. 

“When I climbed Hochfeiler in the Zillerthal Alps, I 
thought—” “But the Baltoro Glacier in the Himalayas is the 
worst that—” “Yes, yes, but you have never seen Nanga Parbat, 
where Mummery was killed. Now, that is a mountain!” 

American peaks slipped into the roster of great hills, for Amer- 
icans are plentiful in the lodges of the ice-ax and rope. Mount 
Rainier, Mount Shasta and Mount Adams were gossiped over; 
some one asserted that he had climbed Mount Vancouver and 
Mount Hubbard in Alaska. 

Wisps of harmless gasconade were caught by the wind from 
the Brevent and carried up to the listening peaks, the terrible 
peaks that now and then grab a few daring humans and sacri- 
fice them to the gods of the heights. A slip, a frayed rope, a 
drop of half a mile! Vicious are the gods of the high places. 
Sometimes they hold the body of the victim, drop it into eternal 
cold storage: gigantic cracks in slow-moving glaciers. Years 
and years later the melting glacier gives up the dead, as it gave 
up the body of Captain Arkwright, perfectly preserved after 
thirty-one years in the belly of the glacier! 

A voice of extraordinary sweetness came to the ears of John 
Dexter Dreve, a voice that had a color quality: something of 
the shimmering of opals, something that suggested tinted beeches 
in the fall. A voice that seemed to wash automatically the much- 
tongued words of speech and give them a pearly tint that thrilled 
the listener. 

“I wonder,” breathed the voice, “if you would kindly adjust 
this telescope so that I can look at the—at the Grépon?” 

It was the big revolving telescope on the terrace of the hotel that 
the owner of the wonderful voice wished the Virginian to swing 
in the direction of the Aiguille du Grépon—the dreadful Grépon 
that hates the mountain-climber, detests him, traps him with 
cunningly covered crevasses and bombards him with avalanches 
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Sworn foe of the Ice-ax Lodge is the Grépon. 
Rough stuff. To that troubadour of climbers, 
Mummery the Spider-man, its fierce-held virgin- 
ity fell a victim. On its flaring crown he left his 
hatchet, and in the little streets of Chamonix he 
offered a reward of five hundred dollars to guide 
or layman who would bring it to him! 

Dreve adjusted the telescope before he looked 
at the face of the girl who had sought his help. 
She was leaning forward, eager to peer into the 
eye-piece of the instrument, and to the Virginian, the expres- 
sion on her face was startling—a little terrifying. It was an ex- 
pression bred of a longing held for years in check. Not a love- 
longing! No, no! A craving born of fear, of horror, of awful 
dread! 

The beauty of the face was obscured by the incredible hunger 
of the eyes, obscured by their dreadful desire to see—blotted 
out by a vision thirst that was frightening. 

For a fleeting instant Dreve thought that the great instrument 
had brought to the eyes of the girl a mountain tragedy such as 
the terrace-squatters long for. For an instant only. Then he 
realized that it was the Grépon that held the girl—the soaring 
Grépon whose bristling rock summits spell defiance. It clutched 
her. It leeched into her soul! She was a tiny bird before a 
rearing cobra! Through ten miles of space the appalling peak 
flung out a poisonous diablerie that crushed her face against the 
telescope! 

Dreve was thunderstruck. Something bearing a relation to the 
happening sprang up before his mental vision. Something that 
tallied with the fierce hunger of the eyes, with the dread and the 
horror that filled them. He had watched an American mcther 
stare in just the same manner at a shell-torn trench in the Ar- 
gonne! A trench from whose bloody lip a splendid crusading 
son had been hurled into the paradise of the brave! 

The girl clung to the instrument oblivious to the presence of 
others who wished to use it. Once an aggressive Bavarian, with 
much heel-clicking, managed to attract her attention. In broken 
English the fellow asked if he might examine Mont Blanc for a 
moment, and reluctantly the girl gave way. 

The Bavarian neglected to swing the instrument back to the 
Grépon, and again the girl appealed to John Dexter Dreve. As 
the Virginian sprang to her assistance, he made a discovery. He 
understood why the colorful voice had thrilled him. It made 
wings that carried him home! It flung up a vision of a white- 
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EVERYONE whohas seen the 
great peaks from a hotel terrace 
at Chamonix, or has himself 
attempted a climb, will find 
here all the adventure he then 
enjoyed —or missed. For the 
story was written in the hotel 
where its hero and heroine met. 


haired mother in a bower of Cherokee roses! It carried a soft 
croon that he knew from babyhood—the croon of the South. 
Memory thrust a few lines from a negro chantey into his mind: 


Miss Sally Farrington hab a voice 

Dat de angels would grab if dey had dere choice. 
It am like sweet honey drippin’ off de trees 

An’ de chink o’ gold on a summer breeze. 


The girl had the voice of his mother—the voice of Sally Far- 
rington, the belle of Richmond! A little upset, Dreve returned 
to his chair and watched her. Never for an instant did the big 
telescope swing from the Grépon, the terrible Grépon. La plus 
dangereuse du Massif! 

The soft evening clesed in. The peaks were cloud-swaddled. 
Stone spears of enormous height were thrust into heavenly wad- 
ding. But the girl clung to the telescope. It was only the muffled 
dinner-bell that dragged her away... . . 

In his own suite as he dressed for dinner, John Dexter Dreve 
chatted with Peter, the woolly-headed negro who had followed 


“S 


his master from 
Dreveton, and into 
whose simple brain 
there came, night 
after night, dreams 
of the Virginia 
from which Dreve was an_ exile. 

“Peter,” said Dreve as he started for 
the dining-room, “you have a musical 
ear. Now, what voice of all the voices 
you have heard in your lifetime seemed 
the sweetest?” 

“Why, de voice o’ yore mother, Mr. 
Jack,” answered Peter. 

“Today,” said Dreve, “I heard some 
one speak, and I was reminded of Mother. 
The voice was so like Mother’s voice that 
it startled me.” 

“No one has a voice like de voice 0’ 


A terror gripped the 

guide. “Hurry!” he 

cried. ““We must get 

to the shelter or we 
are lost.” 
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Miss Sally,” said Peter doggedly. 
“No one has.” 

Dreve let the assertion go with- 
out contradiction. He descended to 
the dining-room, and amongst the 
endless tables sought the girl. She 
was not there. 

The Virginian dallied with the 
courses, thinking she might arrive. 
His thoughts were of her as he 
watched the climbers—social and 
mountain. What made her so 
dreadfully interested in the Gré- 
pon? What connection had the great peak with her 
life? 

The thought that she might be at the telescope drove 
him hurriedly from the table, but as he walked toward 
the terrace, he found her. She was sitting in a small 
dining-room reserved for children and their govyernesses. 

She caught the eye of the Virginian as he walked by 
the door, blushed softly and turned quickly to a child 
sitting beside her. Dreve recognized the youngster. 
The child had arrived with its parents that afternoon. 
The girl was evidently a governess, and it was her first 
day at Chamonix. 

Curiosity regarding the girl thrust all other thoughts 
from the mind of John Dexter Dreve as he strolled that 
evening through the little streets of Chamonix. Little 
streets filled with small shops retailing postcards, curios, 
ice-axes, ropes, iron-shod shoes and crystals—beautiful 
crystals, great colorful masses found by the Strahlers, or 
crystal-gatherers, who hunt the dangerous slopes in search 
of quartz-pockets. What the dickens had the Grépon to 
do with the girl? Why did she stare at it with that 
strange expression on her face? And the voice? Again came a 
fragment of the old-time song the Dreveton darkies loved to sing: 


Oh, de nightin’gale hab a mighty fine note, 

But he’d give a dollah fo’ Miss Sally’s throat. 
Bugles in heaven an’ de rustle of de wings 

Of de beautiful angels yo’ can hear when she sings. 


A moon climbed from behind the massif and silvered the great 
peaks. It gave an unearthly whiteness to the tablecloth of the 
gods that covered the towering mountains. A queer moon! It 
looked down on Chamonix—Chamonix with its great hotels, hud- 
died at the foot of the Big Hills: the camp of the mountain-mad 
who flirt with fate; the little town over which hangs the mantle 
of tragedy. High up on the terrifying slopes the gods of the 
heights were building avalanches to unloose upon the unwary 
climber, greasing the edges of precipices over which the incau- 
tious could drop a thousand feet or more, digging bottomless 
crevasses into which to toss the overbold. 

By the little church where many a victim of the Big Hills is 
laid to his long rest Dreve returned to the hotel. He circled 
the main entrance and climbed to the terrace. It was deserted 
except for a single person, a person who sat behind the big tele- 
scope, face crushed against the eye-piece! 

Curiosity thundered at Dreve. It demanded information. It 
thrust him forward toward the instrument. Why the devil did 
the girl stare at the Grépon? 

The Virginian hardly recognized his own voice as he spoke to 
her. “The Grépon still holds your interest?” he said. “It looks 
splendid in the moonlight.” 

The white face as it swung toward the Virginian still carried 
the expression that had amazed Dreve when he had first arranged 
the telescope for the girl: the same dreadful desire to see, the 
same vision-thirst in the beautiful eyes. 

It faded slowly, ever so slowly. The eyes, drawn away from 
the clutch of the peak, recognized the Virginian. A rather awk- 
ward silence was broken by the colorful voice. A low-keyed 
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whisper fluttered into the stillness. “I am 
dreadfully interested in the Grépon,”’ came 
the soft murmur. “My—my father was killed 
while climbing it.” 

Later John Dexter Dreve wondered over 
many things that happened with startling 
suddenness in the minutes that followed. 
Wondered in vain. Why had he sat himself 
down beside the girl? Why had she confided 
in him? What strange enchantment lay in 
the voice that told the tale so that it became 
an amazing story? A tremendous recital that 
took shape—built itself up into a shadowy 
verbal pyramid that rose as high as the listen- 
ing peaks! 

“It was her voice,” answered the watchful 
inner self to whom Dreve propounded the 
question. “It was her extraordinary voice.” : ; 

He reviewed her story. She had begun by telling him her 
name—Marjorie Keppell. Her mother’s name, it seemed, was 





Keppell, and she had taken it after her mother had separated 
from the father who eventually was killed while climbing the 
Grépon. carte 


“You might have heard of him,” whispered the voice. “I 
was well known in America for other things besides mountain- 
climbing.” 

She mentioned the name, and Dreve showed his surprise by a 
little gasp of amazement. The name was that of a great Amer- 
ican, a man of big ideals, a splendid adventurer, an American 
Ulysses. Friend of Roosevelt, a climber whose name was linked 
with the conquerors of sky-piercing peaks—linked with Whymper 
and Conway, with Mummery, Workman and Bruce. 





























Hurriedly Dreve flicked the pages of memory. He recalled the 
tragedy. ‘There had been an effort to hush it up. Some family 
scandal was connected with the mishap. He waited on the words 
of the girl. 

The wonderful voice explained—simply, softly, the whisper run- 
ning through the stillness of the night like a golden thread 
through an immense curtain of cream-tinted silk. 

“My mother and my father were divorced a year before my 
father’s death,” breathed the girl. “The fault was my father’s. 
We remained in a house that he owned at Charleston, and we 
were there when we received a cablegram from the mayor of 
Chamonix telling of his death.” 

Again she halted, and the soft echoes of her voice nibbled like 
silver mice at the memory-sack of the listening Virginian. He 
saw Dreveton. Darky stableboys sitting in the hot road straining 
the dust through their toes! The private track where great- 
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“Mr. Jack!” he screamed. 
“He's up dere on de edge 
of a hole a mile deep, an’ 
he can't walk!” 


hearted thoroughbreds were 
trained to carry the Dreve 
colors to victory! Peter 
was wrong. The voice was 
a twin to the voice that 
formed the silken cords of 
all his stored memories. 

“We were turned out of 
our home,” continued the 
girl. “A woman—a woman 
with whom my father had 
become acquainted—brought forward a will, 
and we were turned out. All the property 
that my father possessed became hers. Every- 
thing. We—did not know how it happened, 
but—but—” 

Again came the silence. Again the little 
silver mice gnawed! There was a bowlegged 
mahogany chair in the long dining-room at 
Dreveton that General Lee had loved! And 
over the mantel there were silver spurs worn by Lord Delaware, 
“Governor and Captain General of Virginia” in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century! And there was a painting of Beverley 
Randolph that his mother disliked! Good Lord! He remem- 
bered the painting because the girl’s voice brought back the soft 
criticisms his mother made concerning the portrait! 

“The woman was not a nice woman.” Very low was the voice 
as it made the accusation. “I mean she was not a lady. She 
jeered at my mother when we begged for a little time in which 
to find new quarters. We—we were thrown out. My mother 
had lived in the house for twenty-five years.” 

The peaks were listening to the girl’s story. It was near mid- 
night, and Chamonix rested in a silence that seemed bred of the 
mountains; a stillness that came out from them, a choking still- 
ness that filled the valley, filled it to the snow-shrouded heads of 
the great ones, a silence that lay upon the curdled glaciers, a 
silence that choked the cow-bells in the pasturages of the cattle- 
alps. 

“Two months ago,” murmured the girl, and Dreve had to lean 
forward, so soft were the uttered words, “my father came to me 
in a dream! Came to me in a dream!” 

The eyes in which Dreve had seen (Continued on page 128) 
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The Story So Far: 


VY ALERIE DANGERFIELD had always hitherto received 

everything from life. Now, when this handsome stranger 
so intrigued her with the shadow of sadness on his face, she 
sought to have him also. At a musicale she was introduced to 
him and learned that his name was Blair Fleming—and met his 
silly little overdressed wife, and thought she understood that look 
of tragedy in his eyes. Later Mrs. Fleming invited Valerie to a 
week-end party at the mountain resort of Arrowhead Lake. And 
Valerie so contrived it that she should drive Fleming up the dan- 
gerous mountain road in her own car the evening after the others 
had assembled. Halfway up the difficult ascent they were caught 
in a terrific cloudburst, and barely escaped going over the preci- 
pice. All that night they sat side by side in the storm-girt islet of 
the car. And when daylight and cleared skies woke them from a 
doze, they found the crippled car immovable, and were forced to 
trudge up the muddy road toward their destination. 

Amy, however, could make little complaint, for Valerie inad- 
vertently and unobserved came upon her foolishly philandering 
with an Englishman, Jimmy St. John—and realized that Mrs. 
Fleming was in no position to attack Blair and Valerie for their 
adventure It was the following morning, as the various 
guests were packing up and saying good-by, that Fleming, passing 
Valerie, groaned without looking at her: “I love you! I love 
you!” And afterward Valerie answered him: 

“I heard you. It made me very happy. For I love you!” 

Later Valerie arranged a meeting with Blair and delivered her 
ultimatum: 

“If you love me enough to get free from your wife somehow, 
then I'll know you love me enough to deserve my love. I am 
nobody, but my love is all I’ve got to give, and I’m not going to 
pitch it down under any man’s feet. You figure out some way 
to break up your happy home and then come to me, and I'll be 
waiting.” 

Blair did his best to present Amy’s side of it—she was not to 
blame for the temperament she had been born with, and the af- 
fair must be arranged so as to hurt her as little as possible. And 
Valerie, counting on Amy’s flirtation with St. John, thought it 
could be managed without too much difficulty. But—Amy had al- 
ready broken with St. John. So it happened that when Flem- 
ing took up the matter with Amy he found her difficult. And 
when Valerie against his wishes went to see Amy, there ensued a 
scene curious indeed. 

“TI warn you,” concluded Amy, “that if I divorce my husband, 
itll not be one of these funny California divorces with a fake ex- 
cuse. I'll name you as co-respondent.” 

“Let me promise you, Mrs. Fleming,” retorted Valerie, “that if 
you name anybody else, I'll kill you.” 

With that Valerie departed, and Amy tearfully phoned for Blair 
to come home. He obeyed; and Amy’s tearful weakness won from 
him a promise not to abandon her. When, however, she com- 
menced a furious tirade against Valerie, he stopped her with a 
rough hand at her throat. (The story continues in detail; ) 


B LAIR looked at his own hand as if it were not a part of him, 
as if it were a weapon that somebody had slipped into his 
And he had used it for the 


clutch in a moment of blind rage. 
throttling of a woman! 

He was sick with self-disgust and with a new terror of himself. 

Valerie had lifted his heart out of the dull ruts in his daily 
road. His love for her had seemed to enlarge him to a power for 
superhuman joy and more than earthly suffering. Yet it had also 
changed him so profoundly that he could take his wife by the 
throat! What might he not do as his quarrels with her grew more 
frequent, and bitterer, as they must? 
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Of course, he had used his power only in defense of Valerie, 
but that excuse was not likely to be lacking in the future. It was 
inevitable that Amy should go on and on abusing Valerie. Amy 
was the dangerous one. She was as perilous to him as a match 
to a keg of powder. She was not intelligent, not generous, not 
exalted in any respect, and never had been, never would be. He 
must be those things himself. 

His long knowledge of the criminal world and the supremacy 
of America in the realm of murder had taught him that the very 
kindliest and most honorable men and women could be driven, 
were incessantly driven, to the most appalling butcheries by fric- 
tion with inflaming personalities. He was in grave danger of 
joining that hell-bound procession. ‘ 

He must compel himself back to sanity and let his reason save 
him while it could. He must protect Amy from himself and from 
herself. Cold common sense told him that the only way to do this 
was to leave her, to recall his pledge. This incredible explosion of 
an unknown temper in him confirmed his decision, compelled it. 


E washed his hands to be rid of the feel of Amy’s ne¢k in 

his palm. He dashed cold water into his face and spilled it 
on the back of his head to cool the overheated engines of his soul. 
This calmed him enough to consider the first step in his new pro- 
gram, which was simply the old one over again. First, he must 
go to Amy and ask her to forgive him for his flare of temper. 

Apology would be no novelty; he had always been apologizing 
to her, and never so humbly as when she was to blame. An apol- 
ogy had been a cheap price to pay for peace. Amy had usually 
been slow enough to forgive him when she was wrong. She 
would never forgive him when he was. But one thing was ab- 
solute: this night must end his relations with her. 

He laid out his speech in his mind: 

“Amy, I am more amazed than you are at what I have done. 
It shows that I am no longer a trustworthy husband. I can never 
forgive myself for what I did, and you'll feel safer and happier 
if I leave you before I do something far worse. I can’t ask you 
to forgive or forget, so it would be better for both of us if—” 

He heard the door open back of him. He could feel Amy’s 
eyes upon him. She had come, of course, to tell him that he must 
go. He forced himself to turn and receive lightning from her eyes. 

The look he saw there staggered him worse than a thunderbolt. 
Amy’s eyes were swimming with adoration. Her lips were tremu- 
lous with eagerness for words they could not find or frame. At 
last they spoke in a curious parody of the speech he had prepared 
for himself: 

“Blair,” she said, “I can never forgive myself for what I did. I 
forgot myself and used language that was—well, you were quite 
right to stop my crazy tongue. But I promise never to be so 
ugly again, and I beg your forgiveness.” 

He could only mumble stupidly: 

“Oh, that’s all right. That’s all right. Let’s forget it.” 

Encouraged, she came up close to him, very close to him. She 
took one of his great hands in her two little ones and shook her 
head over it, with a rebuke that was an amorous tribute: 

“Big old hand didn’t know how strong it was, diddums? Nearly 
broke the ikle neck of bad old Amy, diddenums? But Amy goin’ 
be goodie baby and maybe big old hand be very nice once more, 
wontums?” 

She leaned against him and threw back her head to look up at 
him with a gaze that might have been gloating triumph and might 
have been helpless infatuation. 

Whether she was teasing him with the perverse childishness 
of a woman trying to provoke a caged lion to roar and slash, or 
whether she was herself teased by the luxury of danger and the 
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earning to be either 
gorgeously caressed or 
magnificently mauled, 
perhaps she herself 
did not know. One 
thing was certain: 
now that she under- 
stood what a lion she 
had in the house, she 
rized him more than 
ever. 
The admiration was 
odiously untimely. 
When she drew his 
hand up beneath her 
arm and bent her head 
and laid her cheek in 
his palm with Oriental 
submissiveness, t his 
was torture enough 
for Blair, who could 
never endure servility 
from anyone, least of 
all a woman. But 
then she proceeded to 
make nursery love to 
him: with exquisitely 
execrable _ tactless- 
ness, she began to 
tweak each finger in 
turn and go through 
the old five-finger ex- 
ercise: 
“This ickle pig went 
to market. 
“Iss itty pig stayed 
at home. 
“TIss—’ 2 
He snatched his : : | 4 She ach one 
hand away in agony e an ate quae: Sena Si 
and greaned: 7 q F her two little ones 
“Bor God’s seke, 4 and shook her 
Amy, this is no time > ey mena 
for baby-talk!” 
She was hurt and 


’ 








angry, but her resentment went no 
farther than a petulant, “Well, I 
like that!” 

“Sit down and _ listen 
minute, will you?” 

He motioned her to a chair and 
walked away from her to another. 
As he sank into it, he found that 
she was right on his heels. Before 
he could rise, she had seated her- 
self in his lap with a pouting co- 
quetry. Putting his hands under 
her elbows, he hoisted her and car- 
ried her to the other chair and 
determinedly placed her on it. 


to me a 


“Ooh, how strong we are!” she 
cooed, still incapable of believing 
him untemptable. He gazed at her 
with perfect calm. He saw her, not 
as a pretty flirt, or a woman, but 
only as another soul who must be 
persuaded to help him make a wise 
solution of a problem in mutual 
emancipation. Then he said slowly: 

“I'd like to talk to you for once without any bitterness or re- 
crimination or fault-finding on one side or the other. We've got 
past the point of worrying over who’s to blame for anything. All 
I want to do is to keep from having worse things on my con- 
science, if I have any. I told you we couldn't get along together 
any longer. You cried and made me feel like a brute, and I 
promised that I would stay and we’d do the best we could. As 
you can see, the best is mighty bad. 

“We made our new pledge this morning, and tonight you've al- 
ready broken out into bad language, and I’ve come within an ace 
of wringing your neck. With a beginning like that, one of us will 
be in the cold ground and the other in jail before the week is out 
So I’m going to ask you to release me from the promise I gave 
you. 

He waited for her answer. 

Nothing was ever final to Amy. 
earnestness: 

“And what if I wont release you from your promise?” 

“Then I'll break it.” 

She was sure this was mere bluff, for he had always made a 
religion of his pledges. 

“So that’s the kind of a man you are!” she parried. 

“That’s the kind.” 

“And I thought you were a man of honor!” 

“So did I. I’m trying to be one now.” 

“And you begin by perjuring yourself and abandoning your 
wife!” 

“It’s perjury or murder. 
dead, wont you?” 

“What do you mean by such wild talk?” 

“Exactly what I say. Through no fault of yours—or hers—I’ve 
fallen in love with Miss Dangerfield. Naturally you hate her. 
You can’t say a good word of her. I can’t expect you t8. But 
when you slander her—well, you saw what I did tonight. It was 
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She played with his deadly 


And you'll be better off deserted than 


























automatic. 
You'll never quit abusing Miss Dangerfield. 
more violent. So will I. 


My hand was on your throat before I could stop it. 
You'll get more and 
Then there will be a God-awful crash, 
and—well, that’s what we want to prevent while we've got the 


time. You can’t understand a decent divorce in all friendship, 
but surely you can understand that your life is in danger if you 
stay with me.” 

She studied him as if she had seen him before somewhere but 
could not quite remember him. 

“And you've really stopped loving me?” 

“T could love you mighty well if you would do the decent 
thing now and let me go quietly. And I'll prove my love in a 
hundred ways.” 

“The decent thing!” 

“Ts it decent for us to live together when our hearts are not 
together, when we have stopped loving each other—if ever we 
did?” 


“We—we? Speak for yourself, Blair.” 
“All right! I speak for myself. I’m a beast. I love another 
woman. Now, is it decent for you to live with me any longer?” 


“Decent, or not, it’s a wife’s duty to overlook and forgive an 
erring husband in the hope that he may repent and—” 

“Thank you, Amy. When you strike a pose and become affect- 
ed, it makes it easier for me. It’s funny how rarely, in all the 
years we've lived together, you’ve been just plain honest and 
sincere—except, of course, when you've been scared or selfish or 
greedy.” 

“Miss Dangerfield is your idea of an honest woman, I suppose,” 
remarked Amy acidly. 

“Absolutely. She’s frank and straightforward and fearless 
and—” 

“Well, when I get through with that—” 

He looked down at his twitching fingers. 
and her hand flew to her throat in terror. 





She stared at them, 
He sighed: 








“You see? We're back there again. Now, once more I ask 
vou, will you release me from my promise, or will you drive 
me to breaking it and everything else around the house?” 

“Isn’t it rather cowardly of you to threaten a helpless woman 
half your size?” 

“Isn’t it rather cowardly to let a woman half my size bully me 
all my life? Once for all, Amy, you can find no name to call me 
or us that will change my plans. Happiness has come my way, 
and it will never come again. Life’s too short to let it pass.” 

He rose, and she clutched at him in a panic. 

“Are you actually planning to walk out of this house and leave 
me alone in it—without even that Filipino boy to protect me 
or get me a bite to eat?” 

Huge laughter broke from him at this homely note. 

“Why, I'd forgotten all about dinner. You haven't had yours, 
have you?” 

“No, and if you leave, I'll have to go out by myself, or stay 
home and starve to death if I don’t die of fright.” 

“Well, I’m in no such hurry as all that.” 

“Of course if I’m keeping you from your Miss Danger—” 

“She’s gone back to Santa Barbara.” 

“Oh! Then I can have you for one more meal? Do you mind 
being seen in public with me once more? If you do, I could get 
us a nice little home dinner for just us two as I used to. How 
would you like that?” 

The mere suggestion reeled off a series of familiar pictures, of 
hours spent in puttering about the kitchen, running errands for 
Amy while she concocted a dinner—of setting the table and dart- 
ing back and forth between kitchen and dining-room, icebox and 
stove. He foresaw the long meal, with Amy opposite striving to 
restore the ancient domesticity. After that there would be a pic- 
nic of clearing the table, putting things away, washing and wiping 
dishes and putting them away. Then a whole evening alone 
in her no longer congenial company—a whole night with her. 


They were halted by a tipsy matron: “My hus 
ban’—he's tryin’ to make love to somebody's 
st’nog'’pher. Poor boy, he needs exercise.” 


He was too cowardly—or not brutal enough—to express his 


real feelings. The realistic truth was that if he left her, she must 
go out alone or stay home and perhaps cry herself supperless to 
sleep. 

That seemed a gratuitous heartlessness and a petty one, so 
he said: 

“It’s pretty late, and it would be a lot of trouble for you to 
get dinner. Let’s go out somewhere.” 

The poor blind Amy was vastly encouraged by this return to 
old habits; she might get him in her power again. 

“Oh, say, Blair, I heard today of a new restaurant—very 
French. Claudine was telling me about it. Everybody's going 
there. It’s the latest craze. Claudine said there were thirty-five 
automobiles standing outside the other night when she passed. 
It’s awfully Parisian. It’s called the ‘La Maison Dorée,’ or how- 
ever you pronounce it. Shall we try it?” 

“Any place you like.” 

“Of course, if you’d rather go to the Mo’mart’ or the Ambas- 
sador or Biltmore or—” 

“Any place you like,” he said with a stubborn meekness. 

“Well, we'll try the La Maison, and if we don’t like it we can 
go somewheres else.” 

They did not like it, but they lacked the strength to leave it. It 
was one of those doleful resorts where dismal humanity tries des- 
perately to hoist itself out of the depths of gloom by its own 
bootstraps and only sinks the deeplier in. 

It was one of those dirty little caverns, too dingy for a respect- 
able shop, where the lights are dimmed in the vain effort to con- 
ceal the squalor and the dingy napery, where the air is so bad that 
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good food would taste bad and hence is not attempted—one of 
those Black Holes of Calcutta disguised by tawdry decorations, 
where bad manners and jostling are called Bohemian. 

Waiters who had lost their jobs in the orderly restaurants for 
manifest reasons slapped unclean dishes about with unclean hands, 
and added familiarity to inefficiency. The guests were pitifully 
lonely souls hunting escape from their woeful homes and pooling 
their stupidities in one grand stupidity whose dreariness their 
frantic attempts at hilarity only aggravated. 

When Blair and Amy squeezed through the entrance, they were 
greeted with shouts of welcome by total strangers, in a company- 
loving misery. They were escorted by an unctuous landlord to 
one of the inner catacombs. They had to squeeze through a 
thicket of projecting elbows, heads, chairs and feet. 

They were halted in their passage by a tipsy matron who 
thought she knew them and whom they pretended to know. They 
beat their brains in vain to recall a name 
they had never heard. Her bravado had 
the pathos of a struggle to escape from a 
life that smothered her: 

“I’m out on a hell of a bender—par’n 
my French!—but I parked all my inhibi- 
tions in th’ icebox before I left home. Be- 
sides, I just put my daugh’r on train for 
boardin’ school—you remem’er Hattie, 
o’course—very bright child—writes poetry 
and very li’rary—oh, vurry! 
My husban’ an’ I—you re- 








mem’er Jim—see ’m over 
there? He’s_ tryin’ to 
make love to somebody’s 


st’nog’pher. Poor boy, I 
don’ mind! He needs ex- 
ercise. So do I, but—” 

She stood between them 
and their table and the im- 
patient head waiter. Tears 
began to rain down her 
cheeks into her glass of gin- 
and-water. She forgot what 
she was crying about as she 
recognized, or thought she 
recognized, another couple 
coming in. Brushing past 
Amy and Blair, she stag- 
gered with laughter down 
the aisle, but was caught by 
the arm and swung into an 
empty wall-seat next to a 
Silenus whom Blair recog- 
nized as one of the most 
ferocious judges in town. 
He also had parked his in- 
hibitions. 

Blair and Amy squirmed 
into their chairs and stud- 
ied the bill of fare. He 
felt that he could never eat 
again, but Amy was of an 
adventurous appetite. 

“T just love French cook- 
ing,” she said blithely, and 
asked the waiter what he 
advised. 

He tried to avoid taking 
the blame for what he 
might have to serve. He 
had a fascinating accent 
which Amy assumed to be 
French. He was really a 
Greek who had learned the 
bill-of-fare language in Saloniki, Trieste, Vienna, Munich and 
New York. 

After a long parley and much pointing, Blair and Amy ordered 
a number of dishes like “potage St. Germain, volaille, petit pois” 
—which turned out to be vulgarly familiar as pea soup, stale 
chicken roasted to a leather, canned peas, wilted lettuce, drug- 
store ice-cream and lunch-counter coffee. 

The morbid food distressed Blair less than the dreariness of the 
forced hilarity. Amy regretted only her inability to join the 
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ghoulish glee. Never in her life had she been able to forget her- 
self enough to be genuinely boisterous—except in the company of 
Jimmy St. John, when both were a little tight. That abandonment 
of which Blair was capable and which had first won Valerie’s 
admiration for him, had always shocked Amy. She had never 
failed to rebuke him when he was in public. 

Now in her dark hour of approaching widowhood, she studied 
these strangers who were so eager to laugh that they sought ar- 
tificial aid and risked their eyesight and perhaps their lives by 
pouring in illicit alcohol. And she envied them their self-for- 
getfulness. 

Amy understood how much she had wasted in préferring a 
pretty smirk to shouts of laughter. She watched the women who 
were cackling and screaming in idiotic unrestraint. The matron 
who had greeted ‘them first was rocking back and forth and 
whooping with mirth that had no excuse except its sufficient self 









Amy stared at her wistfully and wailed with grotesque appeal: 
“Blair, I wish I could laugh just once more before I die, even 


if I have to get drunk to do it. Maybe the waiter will bring you 
something if you ask him.” 

He shook his head. He felt a deeper sorrow for her than ever 
before, but he said: 

“I wouldn’t risk your pretty eyes on the wood alcohol he’d 
probably bring you.” 

In an adjoining room through a haze of smoke they could see 
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Her mother and father 
were agreed only upon 
one thing: Valerie's 
happiness was the im- 
portant matter. But 
just what would 


that be? 


the bobbing heads of dancers. The racket of a jazz band was 
audible above the clatter of dishes and seemed a part of it. 

“Then dance with me,” she pleaded. 

“You know I haven’t danced since God knows when.” 

“Please!” she wheedled. “Please!” 

He nodded; she clapped her hands, and leaping to her feet 
hurried toward the music. While he was delayed by the task of 
extricating himself from the table and the locked chairs, she en- 
countered a tipsy youth who, in a spirit of general good-fellow- 
ship and free love, caught her and tried to drag her to his table 
for a drink. 

Envious as she was of the spirit of revelry, she was frightened 
by it when it touched her. She hung back; whereupon the youth 
would have dragged her into his lap, if Blair had not arrived in 
time to rip the fellow’s hands loose and fling them into his face. 

They reached the dance-floor, and she wrapped his right arm 
about her, gripped his left hand and stepped into the jam, which 
was little more than a battle for space enough to spin in slowly 

He and Amy were banged together, all but macerated in the 
grinding mill. Elbows stabbed their heads; heels ground their 
insteps; and it was impossible either to move or to pause. 

The musicians (so to speak) were white, for there are fewer 
negroes in Los Angeles, perhaps, than in any other American city 
of its size; but the music was neo-African. After a hullabaloo 








of riotous jazz, the band fell into a dance of the utmost gloom, 
one of the latest of the innumerable “blues,” written in the black 
spirit by Henry Souvaine to Morrie Ryskind’s words. The trap- 
drummer sang them through his nose and a megaphone, while the 
dancers adapted their’ steps to the elegy: 


Why do they always treat me like I was dirt? 
I got the lonesome misery. 
Down in my heart I got the hurtin’est hurt— 
Oh, the Lord, He throws the awfullest woes on me. 
I got those Nobody-wants-me, 

Nobody-likes-me, 

Nobody-loves-me 

Blues. 


Feeling that the words fitted her exactly, Amy clung to Blair 
with a drowning clutch. She stared up at him and said: 

“It was sweet of you to save me from that drunken brute. He 
scared me nearly to death. You don’t hate me altogether, do you, 
Blair?” 

He gazed down at her in wretched embarrassment and smiled, 
but could find no words. 

She sighed. 

“Tt will be lonely without you—without anybody.” 

What could he say to that or to the (Continued on page 171) 
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N O one knows our Southwestern Border 
better than Owen White. The first white 
child born in El Paso, some of his memories 
of other—if not better—days are recorded 
in his fascinating book, “Them Was the 
Days,” and latterly in “Trigger Fingers.” 
In this story you meet his friend the Major, 
a soldier of fortune who never surrendered. 


CONVERTED box-car, a water-tank and a station-agent! 

That is Ojo Caliente, and as the place is obscurely located 
ninety miles south of the Rio Grande, in old Mexico, it is no 
wonder that I swore long and loud as I saw the train that had 
just deposited me there disappear in a cloud of dust, and looking 
around, realized that no one was on hand to meet me. 

Several weeks in advance I had written my friend Senor Igna- 
cio Salazar y Acosta that I was coming for a hunt, that I would 
arrive on that particular day; and now—where was he? 

“Do you know Ignacio Acosta?” I asked the station-agent, 
who was curiously eying the name on my kit-bag. 

“Ycs,” he replied, “but if you’re expecting him to meet you, I 
guess you'll be disappointed. He never got your letter. It’s 
still here in the station, because as you and the train-crews are 
the only humans that have been here in three weeks, I haven't 
had a chance to send it out to him.” 

“How far is it to his ranch?” 

“About fifty miles, maybe. Across the desert and over there 
at the foot of those mountains.” ‘The agent pointed to the west, 
where the great peaks of the Sierra Madres loomed up against 
the sky-line. 

“There’s nothing I can do, then,” I said, “except wait here 
for twenty-four hours and catch a train back to the border.” 

“That’s all,” replied the agent, and then he added, “unless 
you’d want to go up in these other hills here to the east and 
visit the Major. He likes to hunt, and if it’s any inducement 
to you, he keeps a lot of mighty good liquor on hand.” 

“How far is it, and who’s the Major?” 

“About six miles, right up that trail.” 
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The agent indicated 


a mule-path which skirted a hill and came down almost to the 
tracks. “But as for the rest of it, I can’t give you much in- 
formation. He’s just the Major, that’s all. He’s been up there 
eight years; he makes a good living picking silver ore out from 
the grass roots and shipping it to Chihuahua, and once in a 
while he goes down there himself—on a spree, I guess. He’s a 
queer one, but I think you'll like him.” 

As anything was better than sitting idle for twenty-four hours, 
and as I also had a great curiosity to see 2 white man who 
would live eight years alone in such a God-forsaken wilderness, 
I decided to act upon the agent’s suggestion. Leaving my kit- 
bag behind, swinging my rifle over my shoulder by a strap, and 
carrying my shotgun, I set out. 

It was a hard climb. The trail was steep and rough, and ex- 
cept for an occasional jack-rabbit that jumped out from beneath 
the shade of a prickly pear and ran away with long, lazy jumps, 
and a lone blacktail buck that crossed a hundred yards ahead 
of me, I didn’t see a sign of life for an hour and a half. 

But when I came to a sharp turn, where the trail cut around 
the face of the rim-rock, it was suddenly different. Instantly 
I was greeted by the bark of a dog, and in another ten seconds 
I was the active center of at least a dozen industrious canines. 
They were vicious Mexican curs—the kind that make a specialty 
of the calves of one’s legs—and as I kept swinging at them with 
my shotgun and trying to advance toward a stone cabin about 
fifty yards ahead, I said to myself: “Well, if this is the kind of 
a reception committee the Major keeps on hand to welcome his 
guests, I wonder what sort of an old catamount he is himself.” 

I soon found out. A man whistled and swore at the dogs; 





When he reached the gate 
I cried out: “Don't sur- 
render, Major!” 


they slunk away, still snarling and showing their teeth, and as 
I went around to the front of the cabin I beheld the Major. 
And he was a Major! 


He was tall, straight and muscular—brown-skinned, brown- 
eyed and smooth-shaven. He was standing inside a small yard 
that inclosed the cabin, with his hands gripped over the top of 
the gate. His fingers were long, slender, bony and sinewy—he 
kind of fingers that do things; and on the back of his right 
hand, held in place by strips of adhesive, was a white dressing. 
I noticed that particularly, because I thought to myself that 
probably one of his dogs had bitten him. And I was glad of it. 

“I’m sorry about the behavior of the dogs,” said the Major, 
“but I have to keep them in a bad humor like that so as to 
discourage the Mexicans. Come in.” 

“They are rather vicious,” I replied as I followed the Major 
into the cabin; “but then, I don’t suppose they are called on 
to bite many strangers.” 

The Major smiled. “Not many,” he said. “You and the 
station-agent, who comes up here once in a while as an accommo- 
dation to his thirst, and not as a compliment to me, are the only 
two white men who’ve ever been in this house. But hdw about 
a long toddy? *“Twouldn’t go so bad, would it, after all that 
climb?” 


“Not so bad,” I as- 
sented, I am afraid 
with undue emotion. 
Whereupon, as the 
Major went about 
the hospitable office 
of fixing the drinks, 
I looked around the 
cabin. It was as neat 
and clean as could be. 
Everything in it was 
shipshape. The dirt 
floor was packed 
down hard and 
smooth. There were 
two neatly made 
bunks, one easy chair 
and two straight 
ones, a plain table, a 
small cook-stove, a 
cupboard, a shelf of 
books; and piled 
against one end of 
the room were sacks 
of flour, beans and 
sugar, and cases of 
other staples. 

I took in these 
details at a glance 
and then turned my 
attention to the Ma- 
jor. He had lifted 
up a square board 
from the floor, dis- 
closing a hole be- 
neath, and therefrom 
had extracted a large 
bottle of water and 
a demijohn. “This 
is my _ ice-box,” he 
said. “Do you like 
yours pretty stiff?” 

“So-so,” was my 
modest reply, and as 
the Major proceeded 
with his mixing 
operation, in two tin 

cups, it occurred to me that his hospitality, to a stranger within 
his gates, was absolutely perfect. 

He hadn’t asked me a single question; he didn’t know who I 
was, or what my business, and yet there he was preparing to 
indulge in a ceremony which is generally undertaken only be- 
tween friends, or at least acquaintances. With that thought in 
my mind I blurted out: “But look here, Major, you don’t know 
who I am, or a thing about me, and yet you invite me into your 
home and at once proceed to the mixing of a drink.” 

“No, and I don’t give a damn,” he replied. “Why should I? 
You may be an escaped murderer, or an absconding bank-cashier, 
or both. Probably you are, one or the other. Mexico's full of 
that kind, and some that I’ve met are good clean fellows too; 
but it’s none of my business. I’m just really glad to see you. 
That’s all there is to it. I get lonesome streaks sometimes, and 
you just happened to arrive on the right day. Next week prob- 
ably I wouldn’t have been as cordial. Here, try this.” 

It was good, and there was a lot of it. Before the first cup 
had been disposed of, I had told the Major who I was, and 
what my place in the world; but it was not until the third had 
entirely disappeared and a fourth was well under way to de- 
struction that he began to talk about himself. 

And when that happened I began to listen. I have never 
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heard as interesting a tale, or been held really spellbound by so 
fascinating a narrator. To begin with, the Major spoke with a 
Southern drawl,—he was a Georgian,—and then as he carried 
me into the uttermost parts of the world with him he mixed 
up his own attractive speech with the French of the Congo, the 
German of the East Indies, the English of India and the Span- 
ish of South and Central America, in a way which showed that 
his life in those various localities had been close and intimate. 

I will not attempt to re-tell the Major’s story. No one but 
the Major himself could ever spin that yarn; but here, in brief, 
is the kernel of it. 

When twenty the Major enlisted in the Confederate Army, 
and when twenty-five he flatly refused to surrender! 

“General Lee surrendered,” he said, “but I never did. Getting 


whipped, you see, is quite a personal matter; and as I, personally, 
was never whipped, I never could conscientiously surrender.” 
Instead of laying down his arms and going to work to rebuild 
the South, the Major told me that he slipped through the North- 
ern lines, made his way to New York, and still feeling that he 
was a soldier of the Confederacy, sailed away to South America. 
Down in that region he led a gay and colorful life. He was 
young and careless, and South America, at that time, was a 
continent overflowing with belligerent opportunities. He made 
the most of them. Wars were frequent, and he indulged in a 
good many. He told me of several and modestly claimed to 


The Major 


have instigated two or three of them himself, both for glory and 
profit. In connection with his last South American enterprise, 
however, he became entangled in some very hectic and sentimental 
alliances. His blood, it seems, must have boiled at about the 
same temperature as that of the tropical maidens, and when sev- 
eral irate dons called upon him in rapid succession, all with shot- 
gun suggestions that he take unto himself a harem, he harkened 
to a call from the Far East and sailed suddenly for India. 

In India the Major likewise loved and likewise fought. In 
various ways, one of them being in connection with a Parsee 
heiress, he amassed several fortunes, and in one way, at the 
gambling-tables, where he must have cut quite a magnificent figure, 
he lost them all. 

From India, after that country had become, as he said, beastly 
dull through British influence, he went to Africa. There he 
hunted ivory and lions, became chief of a tribe, had thirteen 
wives, and after narrowly escaping sacrifice and the family melt- 
ing pot, he departed hastily for the East Indies. From there he 
went to Central America, where he became an active partici- 


pant in several revolutions and rebellions, held many positions 
of highly uniformed command, acted as diplomatic adviser to an- 
noyed presidents, and even accompanied two of them on their 
spectacular flights to Europe. 

But during all of these years he had never been back to the 
United States. I asked about that, and he said: 

“No. I haven’t ever been back, and I'll never go back. But it 
isn’t because I have any present feeling against the United States. 
It simply isn’t my country. My country doesn’t exist; it passed 
away when General Lee surrendered; but as I didn’t surrender, 
I can’t go back.” 
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By Owen P. White 


“Why not?” I asked. “The war’s over, and if you haven't 
any feeling against the United States, I don’t see why you can’t 
go there as well as anywhere else.” 

‘Because,” replied the Major, and he seemed to feel every 
word of it, “can’t you understand that if I were to go back, that 
I'd consider it my duty to surrender myself as a prisoner of war 
to the first army officer I met, and I can’t do that. I've never 
surrendered, and I never will. 

Our conversation, of 
course, covering all the 

rritory that it had, had 
asted for several hours, 
and it was late in the 
afternoon, with the sun 
just ready to drop down 
behind the distant Sierra 


Madres, when I came out from under 
his spell and told the Major frankly 
that as Acosta had disappointed me, I 
would like to elect myself as his guest, 
stay for a week, and do some hunting. 

“Why, certainly,” he said, “stay as long as you like. I'll be 
glad to have you. There'll be plenty of shooting, plenty of 
irinking, and plenty of conversation. It will be quite a spree 
for an old hermit like me, who’s been up here alone for eight 
years.” 

“What made you ever come here?” I asked. 

“Well. I don’t know exactly. I heard about this place, and 
the mineral in these hills. and I guess it was because I wanted to 
be alone for a while and settle down. I like it, though. I've 
got plenty to do, and I’m making money. But the whole secret 
of it, I suppose, is that I’d just knocked about the world so 


Shall we have another toddy?” 
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much, and seen so much of the failure of certain kinds of am- 
bition, and the fruitlessness of my own particular kind of en- 
deavor, that I wanted to get away from it all and take a real 
vacation.” 

“It’s been a long one,” I replied, “and you sure came to the 

right place for it.” 

“I think I did,” responded the Major. 

After we had cooked and eaten supper, washed and put away 
the dishes, and gotten out our pipes, we talked 
some more. This time it was about everything: 
hunting, women, horses, dogs, war, and last but 
not least, Tom Paine and “The Age of Reason.” 

Tom Paine was the Major’s idol; “The Age of 
Reason” was his only Bible, and as I dropped 
off to sleep, at about midnight, the old gentle- 

man was still chanting 
the praises of the great 
atheist. 

In the morning when 
I awoke, there was a 
new face in our midst. 
A Mexican boy of about 
sixteen was standing by 
my bunk. In his hand 
he held a tray (a tin 
pie-plate) on which 
there reposed in dignity 
a glass of whisky and a 
cup of water. As I 
opened my eyes, the 
boy said, repeating the 
words like a parrot: 
“The Major’s compli- 
ments, sir, and breakfast 
will be ready in fifteen 
minutes. 


I laughed aloud. I 


It was not until 
the cavalcade was 
within three hur 
dred yards that the 
Major called: “Fire!” 


couldn’t help it. From the other side of the room, across the 
cook-stove, the Major grinned back at me. “It took me half an 
hour to teach that boy to say that,” he said, “and now if you 
care to bathe, Antonio is at your service. Antonio, conduct 
the Sefior to the bathroom.” } 

I swallowed the whisky, jumped out of my bunk and followed 
the boy. He led me out into the bright sunlight of the open 
yard, told me to strip, poured two or three buckets of cold water 
over me and rubbed me down briskly with a rough towel. 

For the duration of my visit Antonio was doomed to be my 
personal “bodyservant,” and the eye-opener that he had served 
at my bedside was, as you might say, a glimpse direct into the 
youthful life of the Major himself. 

Up to that time I had not asked the Major his name. During 
the preceding day he had not mentioned it himself, and I, from 
a sense of delicacy perhaps, had made (Continued on page 122) 
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by Mrs. J. Borden Harriman 


One of America’s most distinguished women in society and social 
welfare, out of her broad and deep experzence, begins a series of articles 
of great importance and significance in these days of social change. 


Foreword 


EW women living, perhaps, are better equipped to give an 
adequate appraisal of modern youth and its problems than 
Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, who, in this issue of THE RED Book 
MaGazINeE, begins a series of articles of illuminating value and 
social importance. She brings to her study of the younger gen- 
eration an experience and point of view that are unusual. 

A débutante in the days when Mrs. William Astor reigned over 
New York society, when Mr. Ward McAllister’s ‘Four Hundred” 
was the list of social eligibles; and when the “Knickerbocker 
dudes” would dash in from Long Island to balls at Delmonico’s, 
dressing in closed carriages on the way, Mrs. Harriman developed 
from a society hostess into an ardent worker in the suffrage move- 
ment, and became one of the most active and influential women in 
national politics. She may justly be said to have been the first 
to proclaim Woodrow Wilson as a forthcoming President of the 
United States. 

As the only woman member of President Wilson’s Federal In- 
dustrial Relations Commission, Mrs. Harriman for two years in- 
vestigated the causes of labor unrest. In examining the problems 
of capital and labor, Mrs. Harriman gained an exceptional insight 
into all the cross-sections of economic conditions, associating with 
leaders in all walks of life, from John D. Rockefeller and Henry 
Ford, to Samuel Gompers and “Mother” Jones. A woman of 
gentle birth and culture, her sympathy has always been with the 
oppressed and downtrodden—to such a degree that many of her 
society friends accuse her of having become “radical.” As chair- 
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man of the Gompers Committee on Women in Industry of the 
Council of National Defense—one of the most important execu- 
tive positions held by any woman during the war—Mrs. Harriman 
was a powerful factor in the crucial affairs of the war and enjoyed 
the full confidence and friendship of President Wilson. In fact, 
she was intimately associated with all the highest Government 
officials, was a friend and confidante of Colonel House, and codp- 
erated closely with Samuel Gompers, for whom she went on a 
mission to England to report on welfare work in munition fac- 
tories. While in France she made a tour of inspection of the 
hospitals at the front, and entered the zone of fighting where few 
women were allowed. She saw the actual conflict at first hand, 
and brought back to the President a report on conditions which 
impressed him deeply. 

On her two wartime trips abroad Mrs. Harriman met the high- 
est officials of the Allied governments, army generals and promi- 
nent citizens. Her closest friends and associates include the names 
of nearly all the great of the modern world—Clemenceau, Lloyd- 
George, General Pershing, Field Marshal Lord French, Winston 
Churchill, Lord Reading, Ambassador Jusserand, M. Tardieu, M. 
Viviani, Lord Balfour, Maréchal Joffre, Sir Cecil Spring Rice, Am- 
bassador Page, Theodore Roosevelt, Brand Whitlock, Professor 
Henri Bergson, M. Venizelos, Sir William Wiseman, Lord North- 
cliffe, the Grand Duke Alexander, Professor Masaryk, Boris Bak- 
meteff, General Dawes, Judge Brandeis, Mrs. Pankhurst, Colonel 
Batcharova of the Russian Women’s Battalion of Death. In 
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MRS. J. BORDEN HARRIMAN, 


who here begins a notable series of articles in 
which, with sympathy, tolerance and understand- 
ing, she interprets and appraises the status 
of women young and older in America today. 
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August, 1918, Mrs. Harriman went to Paris at the request of 
Henry P. Davison, executive head of the American Red Cross, to 
take charge of the five hundred women motor-corps drivers, and 
was prpminent in Paris during the Peace Conference. 
Truly amazing is Mrs. Harriman’s breadth of interests. Her 
childhood was one of wealth and culture. Brought up in a day 
when women were practically “locked in,’ when girls were not 
permitted to go out unchaperoned, when innocence was tanta- 
mount to ignorance, when many girls married without knowing 
what the conjugal relationship meant, and when any woman who 
sought a career outside of marr:age was put in a class with Carrie 
Nat.on and Dr. Mary Walker, she lived to take an active part in 
the modern emancipation of her sex, and now brings her unusual 
experience and knowledge of past conditions to bear upon the 
phenomenon of the “flapper.” To a degree that few women of 
her time have attained, she achieved her own social freedom and 
economic independence. She is a woman who has gone to the 
school of life, so to speak. And her consideration of the prob- 
lems of youth today is made with a unique detachment, a rare 
knowledge of life, with liberality and great breadth of view. 
Mrs. Harriman’s ancestors were English. A grandmother was 


the daughter of Dr. Phillips, for forty years pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, at Twelfth Street and Fifth Avenue. A 


MONG my friends as a girl—at a time when the mothers and 

grandmothers of today were making their début into society 
or getting married—Mildred Madden, as I shall call her, was in 
many ways typical of her generation. Mildred could not be 
called ugly, but she had no real beauty. She had possibilities, but 
as she appeared, as she dressed, she was negative, uninteresting. 
I remember her in striking contrast with the younger generation 
of today who, with their bobbed hair, their freedom of expression, 
their marvelous opportunities in current and original fashions, and 
their liberty in the use of rouge and cosmetics, can make of them- 
selves—however ordinary their physical gifts—almost artistic 
creations. 

Mildred knew nothing of the artifices of feminine enhancement. 
She never used rouge, of course. None of us ever did. Nor 
would we have dared! Rouge was associated with women of the 
stage—who in those benighted days were regarded by some as 
perhaps déclassées—and also as the shameless badge of a shame- 
less profession. Mildred had been taught, like most of us, that 
beauty is of character, and what we must seek was enhancement 
not of the body but of the soul. With a few, in some ways, both 
body and soul perhaps suffered! At any rate, some of us through 
fear, ignorance or neglect, failed to make the most of ourselves, 
at least in physical attractiveness. And in this Mildred was out- 
standing. To have yielded to the ordinary feminine instincts of 
vanity would have been the commission of a capital sin. To have 
emphasized our natural charms by an adroit accentuation of the 
red curve of our lips or an artificial blush of the cheeks or a 
penciling of our brows and lashes, would have been to set our- 
selves straight for perdition. Hell was then a fearful reality in all 
right-living families, and a constant dampener upon the ardors of 
youth, although now quite extinct in most sophisticated circles. 
Consequently what natural allure of youth and sex my friend had 
—whatever her possibilities and charms of personality—were hid 
as under a bushel by fear and an amazing ignorance. 

Mildred was a good girl. Goodness was then often tantamount 
to ignorance. She was an aston‘shingly unsophisticated girl. 
She didn’t attract boys. She didn’t know how to attract. At 
parties she was neglected for more outstanding beauties, almost a 
wallflower. With her pallid complexion, her neutral lips, her un- 
adorned hair, her shyness and reticence, she emphasized her plain- 
ness by her lack of taste in dress. And even at its best in those 
days—long skirts hiding the ankles, hourglass figures, balloonlike 
sleeves, disfiguring bustles and pancake hats—a girl’s dress was not 
calculated to accentuate any beauty of lines. At its worst, it was 
grotesque. 

Mildred once told me, rather wistfully, she knew she had no 
attraction for the opposite sex. She was very pathetic. For, 
with the rest of us—and with ali girls of the past and tomorrow— 
she had her yearnings for gayety and romance. She craved atten- 
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grandfather was the neighbor and close friend of Washington 
Irving. As a girl she attended Miss Lockwood’s classes in J. 
Pierpont Morgan’s house, on Thirty-sixth Street, New York, and 
among her schoolmates were Mr. Morgan’s daughters Anne and 
Juliet, Ruth Morgan (now chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
national Coéperation to Prevent War) and Flora Bigelow, daugh- 
ter of John Bigelow, ambassador to France. Mrs. Harriman 
made her début in a day when it was fashionable for women to 
wear stays and the “monstrosity known as a bustle,” when they 
waltzed to “The Blue Danube” and polka-ed, and the nearest 
approach to jazz was a barn-dance. She was married in 1889 to 
J. Borden Harriman, a cousin of E. H. Harriman, the empire rail- 
road bu.lder. One of her husband’s sisters is Mrs. William K. 
Vanderbilt, Sr. 

By reason of her position and her active interests, what Mrs. 
Harriman will have to say about modern youth will be read with 
profound interest. To her appraisal of the subject she brings the 
deep human sympathy and understanding which has marked her 
efforts for industrial and social reform and the betterment of the 
laboring classes, the poor and downtrodden. As one friend of 
Mrs. Harriman’s says, she “has had a box seat at the America of 
her times.” The first of these articles by her follows. 

—The Editors. 





tion. She was hungry for affection. She was waiting, totally 
ignorant of the ways of inviting attention and inciting interest, of 
all the arts of coquetry—a romantic pacifist—for suitors to ap- 
pear. She had been brought up, as all the girls of her genera- 
tion were, to regard marriage as the end and aim of a female 
existence, complete, fulfilling and final in itself, the one way out of 
the restrictions hedging her in, the ‘only channel for a measure of 
freedom and self-expression. Matrimony was the ultimate goal 
of woman. 

She dreamed of love and marriage. But she didn’t know what 
marriage meant. She had been told absolutely nothing about the 
facts of life or the relationship of wedlock. And, like her, many 
of the girls I knew were kept in total ignorance of the basic facts 
of human existence—of anything “disagreeable.” Mildred be- 
lieved that everybody was good and that all men meant every 
word they said. She had vague ideas about love, which her in- 
stincts demanded, and of a lover who should combine the qualities 
of a denatured Romeo and the heroes of the sugar-coated fiction 
of the day. In her idyllic romancings, love, of course, never went 
beyond a kiss, and so far as the origins of life were concerned— 
a deeply shrouded mystery—I suppose, like many, she speculated 
as to whether babies were brought by the mythical stork, a doc- 
tor, or were found in wells or under cabbage-heads. Incredible! 
It seems so today when psycho-analysis, eugenics, Freud and 
Havelock Ellis are as common property as crossword puzzles, 
and young people now read everything and discuss anything with 
a wisdom far beyond that of their grandmothers, and talk with a 
candor and callousness that often verges on vulgarity. 

After waiting for some years Mildred was eventually married. 
As I have said, she was altogether unprepared for marriage, as she 
was unequipped with any of the defenses against life. She had 
dreams—alluring as prismatic bubbles, but like bubbles with no 
material knowledge inside. Her family was wealthy, but as there 
were a number of children they were anxious she should be mar- 
ried off—suitably. Gilbert was suitable. Of a family of position, 
he was a properly conservative young man, of irreproachable 
morals. A promising young broker, he was serious, interested in 
his career, and ambitious to increase his talents tenfold or more. 
He wanted a wife who would be devoted to him, give him children 
and find her world within her home, as much a fixture in his 
domestic machinery as the drawing-room furniture. Old-fash- 
ioned, perhaps his were the accepted ideals of a generation back, 
when any woman who ventured into a career in the professions, 
arts and sciences was put into the class of Mrs. Carrie Nation and 
Dr. Mary Walker. 

Gilbert, I am sure, sincerely cared for Mildred. It couldn’t 
have been her prospective fortune that lured him, for his own 
family was rich. I’m sure, too, he didn’t love Mildred in any 
romantic and dramatic way. He had probably only vaguely heard 
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From its found- 
ing, for a num- 
ber of years, Mrs. 
Harriman was 
pre sident of the 
Colony Club, the 
foremost woman's 
club in the world. 
{in associate 
founder was Mrs. 
Payne Whitney, 
whose portrazt 
appears below. 
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At a dinner of the 
Colony Club (its 
building appears 
at the left) Mrs. 
Harriman first 
pr opposed the Pres- 
idency of Wood- 
rou U ‘ilson. Be- 
low is a portrait 
of Mrs. Henry 
Clews, associated 
with her in estab- 
lishing the Club. 
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Morgan, who was likewise an associate of Mrs. 
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Harriman in founding the Colony Club. 


of Don Juan, and if so would have disapproved of him as an un- 
mentionable rake, and if he’d ever read the raptures of Shelley’s 
“Epipsychidion” he would have stamped it as balderdash. He 
cared for Mildred in the highly moral and decorous fashion of the 
time. He was a hundred-per-cent citizen who believed big busi- 
ness was the backbone of a country’s strength, and the home the 
foundation of the future. He wanted to settle down. Of course, 
he didn’t go in for what the present generation is pleased to call 
“petting;” he didn’t have to carry a flask, and if he had seen his 
fiancée doing anything approaching the Charleston he would have 
thought her mad. Desiring a wife who would be the proverbial 
“left rib” and no more, he doubtless admired in the shy, reticent, 
obedient girl the very qualities which made her unalluring to other 
boys looking for casual flirtations. 

By everybody who knew the couple the alliance was considered 
fortunate and ideally congenial. Their wedding, in a fashionable 
Fifth Avenue church, was one of the outstanding social events of 
the winter. Demure and subdued in her bridal veil, Mildred’s 
face was expectantly radiant. By all outward appearances she 
was happy. 

I met Mildred a few years after her marriage, at a club in 
Westchester, where Gilbert played golf. He played golf each Sat- 
urday afternoon as regularly, as seriously and as cheerlessly as he 


ate his meals and went to business. Mildred had had two chil- 
dren. Gilbert had inherited a considerable part of his father’s 
fortune and had launched into big deals in Wall Street. They 
lived in a fine modern house on upper Fifth Avenue. I expected 
to find an incipiently mature, snugly well-placed and compla- 
cently happy woman. To my surprise Mildred’s face had sharp- 
ened while her body had grown plump; she seemed to have 
grown even more careless of her appearance and wore her clothes 
dowdily. Unhappiness, ennui and disgust were told in her ex- 
pression before she told me her story. Her husband bored her. 
Worse than that, she couldn’t stand him—he filled her with actual 
aversion. The first man who had paid attentions to her, she had 
been grateful and in her ignorance and all her pent-up youth had 
idealized him. Unlike the cynical girls of today who know all 
about men, she made of him something of a hero. Her experience 
of marriage, unprepared and uninstructed as she was, had been 
one of cruel disillusionment—unromantic and unbeautiful. She 
had expected the love-making of the poems of Tennyson, the 
idyllic raptures of a Keats or Shelley. She was wakened to prosaic 
reality in the embrace of a Babbitt who viewed life through the 
windows of Wall Street. And against the man who embodied the 
shattering of all her dreams she felt all the resentment of frustra- 
tion. Hers was the common tragedy of romance built upon 
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When Mrs. Harriman was a girl, the young people of fashionable New 


York society found the greatest social pleasure in cotillons. 


Here is a re- 


hearsal of the young people of that day for a fashionable charity affair. 


ignorance, of a time when girls were too sheltered, and lacked 
such knowledge and acquaintance with men as would enable them 
to choose with eyes wide open, a time when men believed in lock- 
ing women in. Her marriage was a failure. And what could she 
do? Of course, she did not think of divorce. Women of our class 
didn’t—to get a divorce was at the time to disgrace oneself and 
perhaps become a social pariah. Mildred was rebelliously re- 
signed, and fretfully unhappy. 

In the course of the next fifteen years I met Mildred occasion- 
ally. She always complained of her husband. He was “unsym- 
pathetic,” “bad tempered,” “cruel.” I could hardly imagine that 
phlegmatic, well-meaning if unpicturesque and unromantic man 
being cruel. But something was wrong in the marriage ma- 
chinery. 

Some years afterward—in fact, after eighteen years of married 
life and after there had been more children—I heard Mildred had 
gone to Europe. She remained abroad for two years. Upon her 
return I ran into her unexpectedly in New York. If she hadn’t 
come gushingly up to me, I shouldn’t have recognized her as the 
same woman. 

“Why, hello,” she effervesced, with an enthusiasm new in that 
drab and self-effacing woman. “Don’t you know me?” 

I drew back in amazement. She was charmingly dressed. Her 
previously stout figure had been attenuated into svelte and attrac- 
tive lines. Her neutral hair had been dyed and, while not bobbed, 
was perfectly marcelled. Her fundamentally good features were 
brought out by a rouging of her cheeks, a shading of her eyelids 
and penciling of her brows and lashes, and a marked—too marked, 


I thought—accentuation of her lips. It was a rejuvenation. It 
was startling. And not nearly so amazing as her physical ex- 
terior was the change in her spirits. Once subdued, colorless, 
negative, she was now effusive, gushing and even frivolous. At 
forty she looked thirty, and she acted like a girl of twenty—an 
incarnation of the modern “vamp.” 

What had happened? 

She asked me to tea that afternoon. “Yes, I’m changed, I 
know. I never lived. But now I’m going to live. I never had 
any youth. Now I’m going to have some youth. I never had any 
attention, or knew pleasure, or took a fling. Watch me—now I’m 
going to take a fling. I believed a woman’s only duty was to her 
husband and children. She had to blot out her personality and 
her life in devotion to a man’s home and interests. Men had all 
the freedom. They had all the fun. I never knew anything. And 
in what I expected in my ignorance I had the cruelest disappoint- 
ment of my life. I have made myself a domestic slave, a moral 
drudge. But that’s over! I’m going to realize myself as a human 
being—I'm going to live my life! You live only once anyway—” 

In Paris she had met the most “delightful people.” Very 
sophisticated Europeans, I gathered—quite unlike anyone she had 
known before. They took her up and took her out, and she began 
to enjoy herself. She saw “life”—as she had never seen it. The 
women took her to modistes. She bought smart clothes. They 
took her to coiffeurs, who imparted to her passé hair a more than 
youthful brightness. They took her to beauty specialists. She 
dieted and exercised and dropped off a lot of weight. She learned 
how to make up And when she found men took notice of her. 
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By Mrs. J. Borden Harriman 


she gained a new 
interest in herself. 
Why shouldn’t she 
have. attention? 
Everyone told her 
that it was quite 
the thing for an 
unhappily married 
woman thus to 
console herself. 
There were so- 
and-so and_ so- 
and-so. An Eng- 
lishwoman had 
told her quite 
casually that she 
was quite aware 
that in Europe 
many children pre- 
sumably of the 
same family all 
had different 
fathers. In a cer- 
tain milieu in the 
old world, where 
marriages were 
sometimes ar- 
ranged, all the 
husband could ex- 
pect from his wife 
was to give him 
one son to bear 
his title or for- 
tune; the rest of 
her life was her 
own to live as she 
chose. Most men 
had mistresses. 
Why should Mil- 
dred bury herself 


in an_ unhappy 
marriage? With 


her large fortune, 
what couldn’t she 
have? 

If the change in 
the woman’s ap- 
pearance was star- 
tling, if in her be- 
lated revolt 
against repression 
she overdid things 
in clothes and 
make-up, the 
course upon which 
she embarked up- 
on her return 
home was no less 
than shocking. She 
became the center 
of gossip. She 
alienated many of 
her friends by her 
behavior. She had 
a series of flirta- 
tions. What she 
should have had in her early life, and what she had known noth- 
ing about, she undertook to get late in life. She believed she was 
being independent. And if she had naively believed everything 
men told her in her youth, she no less believed the flatteries of 
the philanderers her wealth attracted to her now. Although I 
believe she had loved her husband before marriage, due to the 
shock her ignorance entailed, her sex side had never wakened in 
marriage. And now it awoke at a dangerous period and she 
threw discretion to the winds. As the years went on, her in- 
trigues became more flagrant. She took to attaching young men, 
very young men, and to them wrote passionate poetry and the 
wildest love-letters. When a young beau dropped her to marry 
a younger woman, she promptly picked up with somebody else. 
Her husband, shocked, helpless, was obliged to separate from her 
and lived at his club—eventually, of course, consoling himself 
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Nowadays, with the old-time social barriers swept away, young people from every stratum of 
society meet on the common ground that the night-clubs of New York offer. Ps rhaps the young 
people of Mrs. Harriman’s girlhood would have liked this better 


if they'd known about it. 


with another and yet another woman. Mildred became more 
and more reckless, and made a fool of herself generally. She 
was her own worst enemy, sowing her wild oats in the autumn of 
her life and with a wildness outdoing many of the so-called “flap- 
pers” of the day. 

Mildred’s oldest daughter, whom I encountered in New York 
after the armistice, was in the vanguard of the younger set and 
certainly one of the most extreme. Certain people said—what 
else could you expect?—Mabel would probably take after her 
mother. Mabel was among the first girls to bob her hair; she 
wore knee-high skirts, went in for all the more exaggerated styles, 
speeded a car and became the terror of motorists on the high- 
roads. I was told she could be seen almost any night in the night- 
clubs; she picked up with people out of her own sphere, and had 
a series of indiscriminate flirtations, She was considered “fast.” 
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Then, to the surprise of everybody, Mabel suddenly married a 
nice boy of her own class. Of course, everyone expected the 
marriage to go on the rocks. On the contrary, she settled down, 
and when I saw her a few months ago found she was still wildly 
in love with her husband. No, she didn’t go out much any 
more. She had two children. She was marvelously happy. And 
she spoke with frank impersonal saneness about herself. She had 
had her “fling” and was content to settle down. Her curiosity 
had been satisfied, and she had found the emptiness of living just 
for a good time. She had no illusions about men, and con- 
sequently had never been fooled. Many had made love to her, 
without touching her heart. And through knowing so many, 
having had so many flirtations, she was able to recognize her 
real mate when she met him. Marriage had not been obligatory, 
a means of escape from repression; she had been free to choose. 
And she married the boy she liked. 

“I’m glad I’ve sown my wild oats,” she laughed. “I don’t 
regret a thing. Because it all gave me an appreciation of home 
life. From all I know, I believe the family unit is the standard 
of society. I’ve had two darling babies and I intend to have 
more. I know I was wild, but I enjoyed the advantages of the 
freedom girls have today. If I hadn't had the pick of so many 
men, I'd probably have married the wrong one. If I hadn't had 
so many silly but innocent flirtations and come to realize the 
insincerity of the flatteries and love-making of frivolous men, I 
probably shouldn't have appreciated an honest affection when it 
came. I may have been foolish at times, but I profited from my 
experience. I doubt if anything can tempt me now.” 

Mabel was smartly dressed, but she had discarded her exag- 
gerated make-up and she looked much prettier. Her boisterous- 
ness was subdued. She was obviously contented. As with her 
mother before her, here was another metamorphosis, but how 
different! I couldn't help mentally speculating as to the sig- 
nificance of it all—contrasting the reformed “flapper” of today 
with her unreformed mother of a previous generation. 


EFORE me as I write I see these two women, each one as a 
girl somewhat representative of her times: the mother who 
had been a model of all the virtues of self-repression, obedience 
and conformity to conventions in an age when girls were shel- 
tered and admired for their innocence, self-denial, modesty and 
quiet behavior; the daughter, before her marriage, typical of the 
manners, morals and behavior of the more extreme “emancipated” 
youth of today. And the moral? 

Let me say at once one cannot justly generalize in making any 
sweeping statement either about the admired generation of fem- 
inine conservatism or the much criticized youth of the present. 
Neither of the contrasting instances which I have cited is typical 
of all young women in the generation from which Mildred sprang, 
or of the flourishing present in which her daughter was a con- 
spicuous example of the things that are rousing many serious 
people to alarmed concern. The point I wish to make may be 
brought out by several pertinent questions: Were the conditions 
under which the mothers and grandmothers of the girls of today 
were brought up in every way safer and more desirable, and 
did they generally make for the better morals and happiness of 
women, than conditions which today allow the young such a 
latitude of freedom? By reason of their training, with an ob- 
servance of all rigid proprieties, were the women of a former 
generation better prepared for marriage and the responsibilities of 
motherhood? 

In contrast with that safer and saner epoch, are the “flappers” 
and their less flamboyant sisters—with their bobbed hair, painted 
lips, their throwing of decorum to the winds, their revolt from 
old domestic standards and religious ideals—jazzing along a 
primrose path to inevitable disaster? Does the life of modern 
youth tend to a shunning of the responsibilities of marriage, a 
breakdown of character and all serious purpose in life, with an 
end that must be destructive to civilization? Is there nothing 
redeeming and hopeful to be found in this revolt of modern 
youth? Is the youth of today going to the dogs? 

That is what many people, aghast at what we see everywhere 
about us and in all conditions of life, have been led to believe, 
and they are not the most pessimistic, either. It is a condition 
which calls for most judicious thought and impartial consider- 
ation—a consideration which, if it is to be of value, must probe 
beneath the surface, seeking the roots of what has come about 
and tracing the results. 

No one can deny that society is passing through a crisis. Old 
standards have been cast aside and it is questionable what new 
standards are being raised. And as it is upon woman more than 
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man, if biology is to be believed, that the future of society and 
the race depends, it might seem that the fate of the world hangs 
in the scales, with much that is precious which civilization gained 
in the past perilously at stake. 

Since the war something akin to a social revolution has hap- 
pened. Never before has society in America—and throughout 
the world, for that matter—been in such a state of flux as it is 
now. After the upheaval of the war came a reaction, social and 
domestic, whose most outstanding and alarming phase has been 
the revolt of the young. The world has seen nothing quite like 
it since the Roman revels. There is a paganness about it, an un- 
moral rather than immoral intemperance and lack of restraint, that 
recalls the conditions of Greece, Rome and Alexandria before 
their decline. Various sociologists attribute it to various causes, 
from biologic to economic, but the majority of those who have 
given the subject thought, I think, ascribe it to the war. The 
war was inevitably a slaughter of youth, and not of the old and 
infirm, for war operates as the antithesis of the conception of 
the survival of the fittest, and only the unfit are rejected from 
participation in its ravages. 


A SENSE that life amounts to nothing in the last analysis was 

undoubtedly given birth during the war as a result of the 
vast human slaughter, to an end that many could not comprehend. 
In Paris I was often shocked by the appalling dissipation of men 
who would never have drunk to excess or picked up with dis- 
reputable women at home. ‘“What’s the odds?” they would say. 
“I’m probably going to die anyway, so while I live I’m going to 
take a fling.” Among the girls who went over for war-relief work 
—most of whom were sincere in their wanting to help and who 
did magnificent work—there were some who seemed regardless of 
censure in their unconventional behavior. Girls who had been 
brought up according to the most rigid traditions made no pre- 
tense of concealing their love-affairs. When I remarked a break- 
ing-down of all their standards of conduct, what was their excuse? 
“Well, he'll probably be killed, and it’s the least I can do to 
make him happy. Nothing matters now.” 

Youth, emerging from the period of the war, seems uncon- 
sciously imbued with something of this reckless philosophy. Why 
restrictions? If there’s nothing to life, let’s get all the fun out 
of it! Try everything once! Go the limit! Where did the old 
generation arrive with all their high standards of self-sacrifice 
and restraint? Where did they get us to? If the war was for 
freedom, let us be free—many interpreting freedom as license. 
But whatever the cause, the youth of today is different. And— 
as women were formerly most restricted and subject to men, who 
were always allowed a liberal and forgivable laxity in morals and 
conduct—this difference is especially marked in feminine youth. 

To a woman such as myself—who can view it from the per- 
spective of one whose girlhood was in an age of rigid conserva- 
tism, who was brought up in strict accordance to old standards, 
and who as a woman took part in the fight for political franchise 
and the emancipation of women from man-made codes and re- 
strictions—this change that has come about, with the pendulum 
swinging to an extreme that was never anticipated, is of engrossing 
significance. 

What forces brought it about? 
will be the outcome in the future? 

Does it forecast a decadence of society and downfall of our 
present civilization? Is youth simply flinging wild oats to the 
winds without recking of consequences? Or is it, instinctively and 
without defined purpose, starting a new race for some higher and 
undreamed-of goal? May it not be that what we see—even the 
intemperances ef conduct which horrify so many and which have 
brought thunders of condemnation from the pessimistically right- 
eous—is part of an unconscious evolutionary process out of whose 
ferment and restless upset new, freer and better standards will 
rise? A truer democracy and saner freedom, in which a new era 
will dawn for women to the ultimate good of the world? 


What does it imply? What 


WERE we to consider only the dark side of the picture, the 
more blatant and shocking examples of youth run amok, 
what should we see? Those who are most shamelessly conspicuous 


and make the most noise, of course. Young people, hardly more 
than children, indulging in a license of conduct of which their 
elders would have been ashamed a generation ago. An element 
among college girls giving wild parties, and college and even high- 
school boys doing the “smart thing” in carrying flasks. And even 
among the so-called better classes an incessant course of cocktails 
the accompaniment of social conviviality. Girls of the working 
classes going to questionable dance- (Continued on page 162) 





By Samuel Spewack. 


Illustrated by Austin Jewell 


‘ie tales of modern Europe spring from 
Mr. Spewack’s experiences from Petrograd 
to Paris, during his long association with a 
great American paper as one of its foreign 
correspondents. And he has never written a 
more poignant “five-minute” story than this. 


“@URELY,” considered Count Letonoff, “there must be some- 
where in America a rich, a generous woman who will give me 

room and food, and perhaps some wine, and let me die in 
peace. I am tired. 

“Also,” he added as an afterthought, “I would like a motorcar 
for drives in the country.” 

“Just what,” I asked, “would you give her in return?” 

He blinked his loose blue eyes, and raised his bulbous little 
nose with aristocratic hauteur. 


~-a 


“Very pretty,” she 
approved. “What 
does it mean?” “In 
war and love—in- 
vincible,” he said. 


“My title, naturally! Isn’t that more than sufficient?” 

On second thought I agreed it might be 

Count Letonoff was fifty-seven. Even in Moscow, when he 
was younger, he had seemed to be the apotheosis of futility, and 
then he had been moderately wealthy, with several large estates 
in the Ukraine and a barbaricaily luxurious mansion in Petrograd. 
He was one of the first in the Ukraine to buy an automobile, 
when the peasants still deemed the gas vehicle an instrument of 
Satan. This, I think, was the only daring act of his life. 

Then he had lost all his money, and we met again in Berlin. 
I liked him. I confess it. But then, I like Russians. At the 
moment of our conversation he was beginning to worry me. He 
had become far too great a drain on my purse, and my affection 
was wearing thin. The Count had acquired a habit of going to 
my hotel room and ordering the costliest Rhine wines em gros, 
for his capacity was enormous. In addition to this, he managed 
to keep himself well supplied with such linen as I possessed, 
cigarettes, shoes and hats. Only my suits and books were safe. 
The suits did not fit him. And he never read books. 

The Count had somewhere a hall bedroom, but most of the 
time he stole up to my room and slept on the couch. Ordinarily 
I would not mind this. But the Count kept late hours, and he 
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always woke me to tell me something profoundly trivial and 
uninteresting. I got into the habit of throwing the telephone- 
book at him, which he dodged expertly. He was inclined to re- 
gard me as a well-meaning but vulgar American, and forgave me 
my sins. 

We were at lunch when he confided his dream to me. That 
night I was roused from deep sleep by the Count—a breathless, 
animated count. Dimly I realized that something unusual had 
happened, and did not reach for the telephone-book. The Count 
was genuinely excited. 

“T’ve found her,’ he shouted in my ear. 

“Go to sleep,” I mumbled. 

“T’ve found her, I tell you,” he shouted still more loudly. ‘She’s 
charming—rich, cultured, not beautiful, but charming. We're 
to have lunch tomorrow. You must come with us.” 

“Can’t you find some one else to pay the bill?” 
drowsily. 

“Even if you don’t lend me the money to pay, I shall still 
invite you,” cried the Count with warm affection. 

I was now fully awake, and curious. 

“Where did you meet her?” 

Not that I expected a truthful answer. The Count never told 
the truth, because the truth bored him. 

“At the British Embassy tea.” 

“That's funny,” I commented. “I was at the Embassy this 
morning. I didn’t know Lord Slaren was giving a tea.” 

“All right, then, it wasn’t at the British Embassy. It was at 
the French Embassy. What difference does it make? Come and 
meet her tomorrow.” 

I did. Her name was Mrs. Sloan. We shook hands, and we 
both smiled, I somewhat embarrassed, Mrs. Sloan mechanically. 
You could see she smiled without effort and without meaning. 
I was rather surprised to find her unpainted and placid; for I 
had conceived title-hunters as rouged, and blatant. There was 
nothing obvious about Mrs. Sloan, except, perhaps, her eyes, 
which were hard, blue and acquisitive. 1 had seen women like 
her running husbands, clubs, churches, cities and sometimes even 
nations. 

She was a widow, and apparently wealthy; and she had trav- 
eled from one Americanized hotel to another. She would soon 
return home, having exhausted a conventional tour of the prin- 
cipal capitals of Europe. All this I put together from the first 
ten minutes of strained conversation while the waiters were 
carting in the hors-d’euvres. 


I demanded 


HE COUNT was silent until the wine came. Then, having 

gulped two glasses in quick succession, he produced from his 
pocket some soiled blue writing-paper with the crest of the 
Letonoffs. 

“I wanted to show you,” exclaimed the Count, “our family 
crest!” 

Mrs. Sloan picked up the paper carefully and examined it 
with her clear, hard blue eyes. 

“Very pretty,” she approved. ‘What does it mean?’ 

“In war and love—invincible,” he said softly. 

“In war—” Mrs. Sloan repeated, “invincible!” She nodded 
her head. ‘That is very interesting. Very.’ She looked at me 
as if challenging contradiction. 

Now Count Letonoff took from the same pocket a bundle of 
photographs. 

“I know these will interest you—my Ukrainian castle before 
the Bolsheviki ruined it. It was built in the eighteenth century, 
but we have modern plumbing. I personally supervised the in- 
stallation. This is my Jersey cow. It won the international 
prize at the agricultural fair in 1907. This—is my motorcar. 
You know, I was the first man in the Ukraine to buy a motor- 
car. The peasants fell on their knees and prayed when they saw 
me drive.” 

The Count cackled. Mrs. Sloan smiled. 

“And now the same peasants own my estate!” 

Mrs. Sloan sighed and picked up the photographs and scru- 
tinized each one. Count Letonoff kept on talking, in his whisper- 
ing alcoholic voice. 

“But the Letonoffs will get their estates back. We have never 
been defeated. In war and love—invincible! It is one of the 
oldest families in Russia. Ivan the Terrible sought to stamp 
out our line. He tortured my ancestors. He burned their homes. 
But the Letonoffs survived... . . 

“T cannot bear jazz,” said the Count later, as the orchestra 
burst upon us. 

“I detest it,” said Mrs. Sloan, “but I do like dancing.” 








Hands Across the Sea 


“Who doesn’t?” demanded the Count. “I was always very 
fond of modern dancing. I am a great lover of the ballet.” —~ 

“T think your Pavlowa is simply wonderful,” said Mrs. Sloan, 
“Of course she’s ours, too.” 

There was a pause. 

“I think,” said the Count dogmatically, “Charles Dickens was 
the greatest American writer.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Sloan, hesitating, “he certainly was.” 
a luncheon came to an end. Count Letonoff called for the 
ill. 

“I shall sign it,” he told the waiter, and forestalled all queries 
by putting my room-number under his signature. 


WAS out of town for several days. When I returned, I found 

the Count stretched upon the couch. 

“Congratulate me,” he shouted, without rising. “I shall have 
board and food and a motorcar. Tell me, is this Rosstown a 
nice city?” 

I told him of the beauties of Rosstown-on-the-Hudson. 

“Ah, she is wonderful, magnificent!” he exclaimed. “A woman 
of strength, of character.” He laughed slightly. “You Amer- 
icans are funny. I asked her for her Christian name when she 
accepted me, and do you know what she said?” 

I looked down at his lazy, joyous face. 

“She said: ‘Call me Countess.’ ” 

In my office the next morning my secretary told me that Mrs. 
Sloan wished to speak to me. I rose to greet her. She smiled 
her fixed smile. 

I wondered whether I should congratulate her. The Count lied 
so often, I really did not know. 

“I came,” she exclaimed after an uncomfortable pause,—un- 
comfortable for me, although she was quite self-possessed,—‘I 
came to ask you a personal question.” Her voice dropped con- 
fidentially. “You see, I know so little of Europe, especially 
Russia. You know Russia quite well, don’t you?” 

I nodded modestly. 

“You knew the Count in Russia?” 

I nodded again. 

“Tell me—I know you'll understand—there’s no doubt about 
his title, is there? I mean—it’s absolutely genuine? You see, 
there have been so many doubtful titles in America. You un- 
derstand, don’t you?” 

I did. I assured her his title was genuine enough—the only 
genuine thing about the Count, I was tempted to add. 

She smiled. 

“You know about our engagement, of course?” 

“Oh, yes,” I said, trying to smile too. 

“We'll be married in Rosstown. It’s too bad you can’t come 
there as the Count’s best man. But I know what I'll do. The 
president of the Chamber of Commerce,—you know, a big man,— 
I'll get him to be the best man.” 

She paused. She was struggling with a gigantic idea. 

“T want the marriage to be big, don’t you know, a big thing. 
Because, after all, it’s a union of American and European aris- 
tocracy, isn’t it?” She smiled. “That’s what the Count said. 
He said we shall be another link in the chain of hands across 
the sea.” She smiled again. “By the way—you’re acquainted 
with the newspaper correspondents here, aren’t you?” 

I nodded. I had learned to know them too well at the weekly 
poker massacres. 

“Tt would be so nice if they printed something of our engage- 
ment, so that it would be copied in Rosstown. Could you ar- 
range that?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I think so.” 

“And please be sure,” she smiled, “and have them put some 
of the family history into the story. You know the Count’s 
grandfather was the third cousin by marriage of Alexander III, 
so that I’m really by marriage a relative of the Romanoffs. That 
is, I shall be.” She smiled—and left. 

“Have them write much about the engagement,” implored the 
Count later. “She wants it. After all, when the Letonoffs marry, 
it is a big event, is it not?” 

I said nothing. The Count shook his head mournfully, off 
again on an excursion into self-pity. 

“T am marrying to die. Should a Letonoff die in the streets? 
But it is not,” he caught himself up, “a marriage of convenience 
alone. I am bringing aristocracy to America, where they have 
only money. I am bringing my wife culture, breeding, refinement. 
I am giving her an honored title. Ring for the waiter, and we 
shall have a bottle of wine. I shall pay.” 

I gasped. 











The second Countess Letonoff patted her shoulder and said: 


She knew I was She 


“She is a magnificent woman. 


poor. 
said: ‘Take this money. You need it.’” 

With the money of the magnificent Mrs. Sloan, the Count 
bought himself a new wardrobe, a resplendent wardrobe. He 
walked about now in an elegant morning coat made by the 
nglish tailors on Unter den Linden, and he returned to me, 
with contemptuous thanks, a few of my own things he had suf- 
tered himself to wear. 

I saw them off on the 
Southampton. 

Chronologically, the next I heard of the wedding of European 
— aristocracy was a letter from the Count’s former 
landiady. 

The landlady wrote me that Count Letonoff had neglected to 
pay his bill, and would I, and so forth. It was especially painful 


Ostend express. They sailed from 


“Come, let us talk together. Shall we go in that room?” 


to her, because the Count had led her to believe his interest in 
his landlady was not casual. 

Then the Countess wrote me. She inclosed a clipping from 
the local paper, a full column and a half, headlined: “Rosstown 
THRILLED—RUSSIAN ARISTOCRAT WEDS WEALTHY WiDow.” 

And the subhead was: “HaANnps Across Sea, Says Count.” 

There followed an effulgent description of the ceremony, the 
wedding breakfast and reception. The Count issued a short 
statement declaring his satisfaction, as the reporter put it, at 
the union of European and American aristocracy. His estates 
in the Ukraine, said the Count, were not unlike some of the 
estates he had seen in the neighborhood of Rosstown. 

The end of the story reported that the Count had given the 
Countess a motorcar as a wedding gift. 

Weeks later other clippings arrived. (Continued on page 161) 
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We have not 
started work 
yet, but we 
slave girls 
make up every 
day so we get 
our money 
just the same. 
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Illustrated by 
Edward Ryan 


Ty Virginia Pate 


Miss DALE’S dumb Dora of the 
celluloids seems very likely to have a 
rebirth on the screen, if the interest 
various film producers have shown in 
her Diary offers any real indication. 
Another batch of extracts from “Dear 
Diary” will appear in an early issue. 


AN. 5: Now that the holidays are over and everything, I am 

thankful to say the studioes are working again. I have made 

a New Year’s resolution that this will be a bigger and better year 

than last year, and that is the way the studioes seem to feel too. 

Everyone is talking about bigger and better pictures, which proves 
that “great minds run in the same canals,” as the saying is. 

I am rooming now with Estella DeVere, which cuts down rent, 
and she is pleasant company though not my type. Of course a 
girl like me has to put up with a lot of things anyway, and so I 
thought for the sake of the rent I might as well put up with Es- 
tella too. She is a comedy type, but she thinks she is as good a 
vamp type as Nita Naldi at her best, which makes me smile. 
Only I do not tell her she is wrong as what is the use? She is not 
the kind of a girl which would believe anyone unless it is a com- 
plement. 

I am thankful that I am not like that. She tried to tell me 
I was not a vamp type myself. “Why do you not go over to the 
Harry Langdon set?” she asked me. But I merely said nothing 
as of course I know which type I am. If everyone in the movie 
“game” told me I wasn’t, I would still know. I am like that. So 
anyone can see that I have a lot to put up with Estella. 
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Estella seems to have men on the brain, which is another thing 
I am glad to say I am not. She has the Hollywood idea that a 
girl must have a man with influents for a friend. So she is always 
being insulted. She seems to go out every evening with a differ- 
ent man and she then always comes home after having been in- 
sulted. 

Of course I know that a girl which has the idea she must have 
a man friend with influents is not the kind of a girl my mother 
would of wanted me to room with. But my mother does not 
know how it is in California. I have told Estella how wrong she 
is but she says that “innosense may be bliss but it is not excite- 
ing.”” She has a diamond bracelet she calls her “service stripe.” 
I do not know why. 

Must write to Avery. 

Jan. 7: Well it certainly does look as though the New Year was 
going to be a great year for me. I went over to the Horace 
Fife studioes today and wasn’t I put right into the great picture 
“Allah is Great” right away! Everyone knows that this is one 
of the “bigger and better” pictures, though Mr. Fife is very 
modest about it all. I was near him today and heard him say to 
some one it would just be another epic, which goes to show that 
really big men are very modest after all. This is to be a much 
bigger picture than “The Ten Commandments” and Margaret 
Flowers has written one of her famous flapper plots for “Great 
is Allah,” and Miss Flowers is so famous for her flapper plots 
that everyone will know which part is hers and which is mere 
history. No expense is to be spared to make this epic the won- 
der of the motion-picture age. 

It is well known that Mr. Fife was very anxious to get Tom Mix 
to play Allah as he is just the type. But Mr. Mix’s contract 
wouldn’t let him. So Mr. Fife got Hi Waller, who is a well- 
known Western actor too. And he is just the type. They are go- 





“shooting” in a few days. “Shooting” is what we 
“proffessionals” call photografing. Monday I am to go to the 
“set” and be explained things to. I am an ancent slave girl, 
which shows that I knew my type was a vamp type for I have 
always heard that the biggest vamps in history were really slaves. 

Now I think I will write to Avery. 

Estella came home insulted again last night. 

Jan. 10: Whomever thinks that the movies are not a good in- 
fluents are terribly wrong and such reports that they are not 
merely shows how evil minds can make mistakes. Working in 
“Great is Allah” is 
ying to be almost 
s religius as going to 
chur h 


ing to begin 


Well, I wish 
everyone in Holly- 
wood could work in 


this “bigger and bet- 
ter epic” for it would 
certainly do them 
good and would prob- 
ably change the hole 
infant industry. 

They were going to 
start working this 
morning and before a 
camera was turned 
Mr. Fife explained 
how anyone would be 
discharged which did 
not take his work se- 
riously and that any- 
one which said even 
one swear word 
would be put off the 
lot. And Mr. Fife 
had a Jewish rabby 
and a preist and a 
Methodust minister 
ind a Christian sience 
reader or either a 
man which gives ab- 
sent treatments, all 
there on the lot, and 
they all made a 
speech and it was all 
very, very wonderful. 
Us slave girls all al- 
cried it was so 
very wonderful. One 
of the girls said she 
iad always wanted to 
be a missionery and 
that when this pic- 
ture was finished she 
would be darned if 
she did not go and 
be one. 

Hi Waller got up 
and said how grateful 
he was to have the 
chance to act in a 
picture like this, and 
how he knew now 
that all his Western 
thrillers was just a 
perperration to this 
great opportunity to 
be in an epic and give 
his best to his public. 
He said he would of 


most 


When I tried to 

talk to this assist- 

ant, he would not 

listen, but handed 
me a slip. 


considered it an honor to of even been a begger in such a won- 
derful picture. Tomorrow the scenerio is going to be read by 
Mr. Fife and Miss Flowers to us. On the top of all this I must 
remark about Estella. Well Estella came in last night and she 
had been insulted again. She had been out with the assistunt 
camera man to the assistunt to one of the biggest director’s 
camera man in the business, she said. She would not say who, 
which makes me think perhaps he was not so important after-all. 
But anyways she was insulted. 

I was so upset I did not write to Avery but surely must tonight. 
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Jan. 11: A lot of excitement on the “set” today, which is what 
we proffesionals call the studioes. Miss Flowers read us some 
of the scenario while the musicians played “Aillie, Allie” and 
“Mother McCrea” and other sacred music, and then it came out 
that Hi Waller’s shadow was the only thing about him which was 
going to be shot. So he got very mad and said his public would 
never stand for that as they expected more of him than a mere 
shadow, and anyway any picture that did not show his profile 
might just as well be censored. So he and Mr. Fife had quite a fight. 
I mean with words, though Mr. Waller dared Mr. Fife to hit him 
as he said his face was insurred anyway. But Mr. Fife said he would 
not be annoyed using his fist on a mere actor. So they both swore, 
but as long as the picture had not been started I suppose this 
swearing does not count. So anyway Hi Waller is out of this 
bigger and better epic and I do not know who will play the lead, 
and I think it will be hard to find anyone who will, because actors 
are not the kind of men to be happy with only their shadows 
showing when everyone else has close-ups. 

Estella was out last night with a gag-man, which is what I 
would consider beneath me. What is a gag-man amount to? He 
simply sits on the set and thinks up funny situations and I con- 
sider life to serious to have a man make his living like that. 
Estella merely introdused me to him as I happened to go down 
on the porch about the time she came home. He is quite good 
looking, but if Estella wants to be a vamp I cannot see what in- 
fluents a gag-man can have. But if I was in her place it would 
not hurt her to make up a foursome with me some night instead 
of letting me sit here alone all the time. Just because I do not 
make myself common with men and run after them like she does, 
of course I have not been able to get aquainted like her. But I 
would not want to run around with the common men she does so 
I am just as glad she does not insist on me going to her parties 
as it would make it unpleasant when I would have to refuse. We 
being roommates. 

Anyway, there is always Avery, and even if Avery is in Esca- 
naba, it is nice for a girl to know she is engaged when her room- 
mate is not. Of course I do not think I will ever marry Avery 
now that I have my career. But being engaged is always a good 


experience, and it is good for him to, as it may keep him from 
making a fool of himself with some small town girl. 


When I am 
a star I suppose he will always remember that we were engaged, 
and of course I will be always glad to see him at my palasial 
residence. I am not the kind of a girl which forgets old friends 
for “old times’ sake,” as the saying is. Must surely write to him 
tonight. 


AN. 12: We have not started work yet but we slave girls make 
up every day so we get our money just the same whether we 

do or whether we don’t which is one nice thing about pictures. 
Mr. Fife was very busy today trying out a sort of moving plat- 
form which is run with electriccity. The set for “Great is Allah” 
is so large it would simply wear him out if he had to walk around 
directing, so he has his chair on the moving platform and his 
megaphone and sits on it. I heard his assistunt, who is a very 
good looking man, say that it was one of the greatest improve- 
ments in the movie “game.” He said there had not been such 
an improvement since Mr. Griffith invented the cut-back. 

It is always interesting to hear such an interesting man as this 
assistunt talk, and if I wanted to be the kind of a girl which 
Estella is, it would be easy I suppose to get a date with him. 
But I would never put myself forward. Some of the girls are 
always making excuses to ask this assistunt director questions, 
but in the two days I have been on the set I have not asked him 
more than a dozen questions. Today when I asked him whether 
I should wear five bracelets or six he said “could I think of any- 
thing else I would like to know,” which shows that if a girl is a 
lady a gentleman will be the same. 

Mr. Fife seems to be doing his best to keep people from swear- 
ing like he said, but it is very hard on him, as of course he can- 
not be hireing a new company every day. So now when a prop- 
erty man swears he says he is just talking things over with God 
which seems to make everything all right, and the atmosphere is 
very religious with everyone almost praying all the time. 

Now I believe I will write to Avery. 

Later: Estella came in just as I was going to write to Avery. 
She had been insulted again. 

Jan. 13: Made up for “Great Is Allah” again today. Still wait- 
ing. It seems that one thing we are waiting for is Edmund 
Crow’s beard to grow. Mr. Crow is one of the profits. Anyway, 
no one has been found yet to act the shadow. 

I could not help thinking almost all day about Estella and how 


I Was So Insulted 


she is always being insulted. Of course I am very happy I am 
not the kind of a girl men like to insult, but I suppose it is a 
broadening experience. Estella said this morning that if only the 
good are happy that acounts for the sad looks most people have. 
I do not always quite understand Estella. I am sure she is a good 
woman in spite of everything as she always comes home after be- 
ing insulted. I am sure I could tell if she was not, for as my 
mother always says it shows in their faces if one is not a Good 
Woman. And Estella has not the face of even a good vamp 
type let alone a Bad Woman. 
Must certainly write to Avery. 


AN. 14: I am sure I do not know what they are going to do 

with this bigger and better epic, as it seems impossible to find 
any man in Hollywood which will act Allah’s shadow. So we 
have started on Margaret Flowers’ flapper plot, and all us slave 
girls are now in a cabaret scene in modern clothes. I do not 
think anyone could blame me for being rather tired of cabaret 
scenes, as when I stop and think it seems that is all I have 
been doing since I joined the “movies.” I should think some 
of the censor bordes would make them stop having so many as 
such scenes are not good for the young or people in small towns 
like Escanaba. I have stopped writing Mamma that I am work- 
ing in cabaret scenes as I am afraid she might get to wonder if 
I am under the influents of some director which insists I do noth- 
ing else and I am not the kind of a girl which wants to ever 
cause her mother a moment’s worry. And that makes me think. 
I must certainly write to Avery tonight for after all I am en- 
gaged to him. 

Estella is out again with a gag-man and if she does not 
come home pretty soon I will be afraid that she has not been 
insulted this time. 

Jan. 16: Went to church today. There is something about 
merely working in “Great is Allah” even in a cabaret scene 
which seems to have a good influents. I heard that Estella’s 
gag-man went to a church over in the Wilshire district and I 
thought it would be a good thing to go there and let him see 
that I was not the kind of a girl like Estella but went to church 
like any good woman should. I happened to be standing near the 
door after most of the people had gone, and if he did not come 
out! I hadn’t thought he had seen me, but of course he had of, and 
I had to smile when he made believe he was surprised to see me. 
Ah, well, men are just grown-up boys after all, as the saying is. 
He came back with me and kept asking where was Estella. I 
told him she had gone for a joy ride while I went to church, as 
that was the differance between us and I did not seem to re- 
member at the time that she had said she would be back by one 
o'clock, as I have to much on my mind to be bothered about her 
affares. So this gag-man, who is quite nice after you know him, 
and I cannot imagine what he sees in Estella, sat in the parlor 
with me for about an hour. When I told Estella about it all 
when I finially got upstairs, she seemed quite put out. Was it 
my fault he did not go? E. is very narrow minded. I am sure 
she would do anything to get a boy friend away from her girl 
friend. That is the kind which she is. So I have decided that 
when this gag-man comes to see me the next time I will simply 
not mention it to E. 


AN. 17: I certainly do think this assistunt to Mr. Fife is as 
disagreable a man as there is. I was not brought up in Es- 
canaba with such as him. Today when I asked him could I leave 
the “set” for a minute, he said “Yes, they would try and get 
along,” and when I came back they had started “shooting” and 
I could not get back to my place. And I could not do anything 
but wait, and when I tried to talk to this lowely assistant, he 
would not listen but handed me a slip for the day and told me 
that now they had seen they could get along without me, there 
was no use of me coming back! 

So I am out of “Great is Allah,” and I cannot say I am sorry 
for I can see that it is going to be a very cheap and insigniff- 
gant epic, and anyway they will never find an actor which will be 
willing to have his shadow shot. 

So I came home. Estella was not here as I expected, so I sort 
of cried. It is so hard for a good girl to get along in the movie 
“game.” If I had of given this assistent the slightest of en- 
courgement when he kept trying to talk to me all this time, I 
would never of been fired. 

I do not know where Estella is tonight, but I suppose with 
that gag-man which showed me attention but which she is trying 
to vamp away from me. Well, I guess I will write to Avery and 
go to bed. (Continued on page 104) 
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A few choice and kindred souls have 
heard Arthur Mason tell his tales of 
Ballywoodin, the bog-land home of his 
childhood; but never has he written one 
down till now. Here is the tale of Gerry 
Mullen and the wee captain, and what 
came of their exchange of magic lore. 


“BY? luck to all of yez,” said Gerry Mullen, cobblestone 
maker and mender of roads. “Ye'll have it, too, for firing 
me this day from the job I've had for twenty years! It’s not 
meself that'll be bothering at all, at all. Haven't I me thatched 
house to live in, and me bit of cabbage in the garden, and a duck 
or two to eat whenever I do be wanting them?” 

“Off wit’ ye now, Gerry Mullen,” said the road-commissioner 
with a wave of his hand. “Short measure on yer cobblestones— 
ye’re after beating the county.” 

“You're a liar!” cried Gerry, the long apron lip of him 
trembling in anger. “Me yardstick is just three feet by me 
boots!” 

“Off wit’ ye, I say! There’s more I could tell ye, too. Isn’t 
it whispered around that ye don’t go to Mass, and the parish- 
ioners, young and old, say that it’s ne’er a drop of holy water 
ye carry wit’ ye at all, at all. And besides, let me tell ye, it’s 
come to me ears, Gerry Mullen,” —the road-commissioner low- 
ered his voice,—‘ye’re in league wit’ the Divil and some of his 
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“Ah, bedad, “he shouted, 
. “wont I have a night of it!” 


4 Arthur 
Mason 


nymphs! Look at Pat Burke over yonder digging turf in the 
bog—him the fine man that he is, and the heart of him withered 
this morning! Weill ye know what happened to him. Was it 
for nothing his sow et all her young pigs last night? It’s you 
that was working forninst his house yesterday afternoon. It’s the 
evil eye of you, Gerry Mullen, that lit on poor Pat’s sow. Ah, 
and there’s more that I could tell ye—isn’t there, men?” 

“Ah, wurra there is!” came the chorus. 

“We're saying to ye it’s better you'd be leaving these parts. 
There’s a law against the likes of you.” 

“Bad luck to yez again!” shouted Gerry over his shoulder as 
he turned away. “It’s staying, I am, in the land I was born in, 
if I never spade a foot of turf. And it’s saying I am, three 
times bad luck to yez!” 

Gerry trudged his way homeward. He could hear doors slam- 
ming against him as he passed by, and his old cronies carefully 
shunned him. 

“Ah,” said Gerry to himself, “it’s much thinking I'll have to be 
doing. It’s a terrible state I’m in entirely. Not a friend do I be 
having: the whole county’s against me. As I’ living, and I 
know I am by the scrunch of me boots, it was Pat Burke that 
stole me cobblestones to make me measure short. Sure, an’ I’m 
helpless to do a thing. Maybe it’s leaving I'll have to be doing 
after all. No work, and me cabbage wont stay green, and the 
squawks of me ducks will soon be silenced.” 

That evening, when the September sun pulled the night after 
him, Gerry Mullen stood leaning against his half-leaf door looking 
out on the patch of sea. A full moon was being floated to the 
surface. He could hear the frogs’ lonesome croaks and the lap 
of the water below. As the moon took form and skipped from 
the sea, Gerry grew fidgety under her stare. 
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“Is it here that I am when there’s work to be done, with me 
thoughts clabbering round things that mean nothing at all? Or 
is it leaving these parts I'll be doing?” 

He looked afar, down toward a narrow strip of water sheltered 
by a big rock. “No, I'll not be leaving till I get me orders from 
there. I may as well be going and see what’s doing tonight.” He 
lit his pipe, hasped his door, and sauntered down to the big rock. 

There he sat for a bit, squinting over the strip of water. After 
a while he thought he heard music in the distance. He listened, 
and the pipe grew cold in his mouth. “Faith, and there must bea 
jubilee on with the wee men tonight!” He got down on his knees 
to look over the water. Sure, there they were, the wee men’s 
ships, wit’ their lugger sails. 

Nearer and louder came the music. Gerry grew pliant as a sap- 
ling. “Be heavens, isn’t it a jig they do be playing on their 
bagpipes?” 

He rose to his feet and jumped onto the rock, his hobnailed 
brogans rattling a rhythmic beat. When the music came to an 
end, Gerry hailed the ships of the wee men. 

“Ahoy, out there!” he called. “It’s a word with the captain I 
want.” 

“Is it trouble you’re in again, Gerry Mullen?” 

“Aye, the Divil’s trouble this time.” 

“T’ll be with you as soon as I get me ships anchored.” 

Gerry sat down on the rock and waited. Presently. he spotted 
the wee cap of the captain, and then the captain himself waded 
out of the water and made for him. 

“You never come,” he said, “but you want something.” 

“Indeed, and it’s in some need of you I am, this night,” replied 
Gerry. 

The wee man climbed the rock and jumped up on Gerry’s 
shoulder. 

“What’s gone wrong with ye now?” he whispered in Gerry’s ear. 

“I’m about to be driven away from the place I was born in,” 
answered Gerry with a sad lilt to his voice. 

Then he told the wee man about the stolen cobblestones, the 
loss of his job and the enmity of the parishioners. 

“What am I to do? Is it have me go ye would?” asked Gerry. 


“You're a liar!” 
eried Gerry. “Me 
yardstick is just 
three feet by me 
boots!” 


Out of the Bog 


“Hold on,” said the captain, plucking at the hairs in Gerry’s 
ears. “I can fix that for you. But first we'll strike a bargain. I 
want your advice.” 

“Faith, and ye can have it, too, and it’s good advice I'll be 
giving ye. Behave yourself now, captain. Leave me ears alone. 
Here, jump down on me knee where I can look in the eyes of ye.” 

“I'll get you a better job than the one you lost,” said the wee 
captain. “But here’s what you’ll have to do for me. The arrows 
from me bows don’t go swift enough, these days. What I want 
is more speed to them.” 

“Sure, an’ that’s easy,” said Gerry, patting the wee captain 
on his red cap. 

“First give me the facts how to get speed in me arrows,” said 
the captain, wriggling himself into a comfortable knot. “If I’m 
convinced your advice is sound, Gerry Mullen, you’re a made man 
for the rest of your life. It’s not leaving these parts you'll be 
doing, but bossing them all in the county.” 

“Ah,” said Gerry, hugging the wee captain, “the heart of me is 
growing as big as a Swede turnip. Now, Captain, heres where ye 
do be getting flight in your arrows. There, get astride me leg 
and keep your ears open. Are ye listening?” 

“T am, Gerry Mullen.” 

“Well then: tomorrow morning cut a skein out of the morn- 
ing mist.” 

“That’s easy,” said the captain. “Go on.” 

“Then ye'll take a cockleshell and scoop it full of current off 
a swordfish’s nose. Boil the skein of mist and the current of 
water together. 
ye listening?” 

“IT am that,” said the captain, who was on his feet now with 
his ear close to Gerry’s lips. 

“Don’t start the fire under them until the last cock-crow in the 
evening, and be sure to let the fire out with the first cock-crow in 
the morning.” 

“Then what will I do?” asked the wee captain. 

“Don’t interrupt me,” said Gerry. “I’ve never seen ye so wild 
as ye are this night. Stand still, man, and take in me words. 
After ye’ve put the fire out, steep the arrows in the pot. Keep 

them there until ye 
see the comb of the 
sun.” 

“Will that give 
them the speed I’m 
after, Gerry Mul- 
len?” 

“Ah, man, they'll 
travel halfway 
around the world 
for ye.” 

“I believe it, 
said the wee cap- 
tain, getting astride 
of Gerry’s knee 
again. 

“Tl be after lis- 
tening to ye now, 
Captain. How are 
ye going to put me 
right with the parish 
and the county?” 

“That’s easy, Ger- 
ry Mullen, as easy 
as the speed to me 
arrows.” 

‘Tll light me 
pipe,” said Gerry. 
“TI can listen better 
with the haze of 
smoke in me eyes.” 

“Have you ever 
heard of Leggina- 
goppic big bog?” 

“I have,” an- 
swered Gerry, “and 
me father before 
me. It’s the talk of 
generations. There 
isn’t a man in all 
Ireland that’d dare 
dig a spade of turf 
of it.” 


Mind ye, here’s where the trick comes in. Are 
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“I'm here,” said the priest, “to take you to task. 
You're in league, it’s said, with the Divil himself.” 


The wee captain laughed as he took off his cap. 

“Hold it for me,” said he to Gerry. “I’m getting a bit warm. 
The moon is so full tonight.” 

“Ah, to be sure.” 

“In that bog,” went on the captain, “I have a horde of ban- 
shees bottled up.” 

“Ah, be heavens, that accounts for it, Captain. 
that got to do with me and the county?” 

“Listen, Gerry Mullen. I'll lend them to ye for a night.” 

There was a long silence. Gerry’s brain went a-whirling. W_at 
would he do with a horde of banshees? He commenced to pull 
on his pipe. The smoke flew out of his pipe as if it was coming 
out of a funnel. Then a spark lit up his mind, and he saw the 
many uses he would be having for the banshees. The clay pipe 
dropped out of his mouth as he grabbed the wee captain by the 
scruff of the neck and jumped to his feet. As he waltzed around 
on top of the rock, roars of laughter pealed out of him. The 
boisterous noise of him scared the cranes and sandsnipes for miles 
around. At last he cooled down a bit. He stood the wee captain 
in the palm of his hand and looked into his eyes. Small they 
were, but Gerry’s just then could pierce the eye of a winkle. 

“There’s one question I want to ask ye,” said Gerry. 

“Out with it,” said the captain, “but first give me my red cap.” 

“Here, stick it on your head. It isn’t me that’s going to bring 
your death of cold on ye. Here’s me question, Captain. Am I 
going to boss the whole horde of banshees?” 


But what has 
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“You are,” answered the captain, straightening up to his full 
height. “They'll be yours for one night.” 

Again waves of laughter slithered out of Gerry. 

“Ah. bedad,.” he shouted, “wont I have a night of it!” 

“You'll be respected,” assured the captain. “There'll be a fine 
position waiting for ye, too.” 

“When can I have them, Captain?” asked Gerry eagerly. “Sure, 
not tonight, with it half gone already.” 

“Ten o'clock tomorrow night,” said the captain. 
loose for ye.” 

“Hold on a bit, Captain. Let us sit down. I've a bit of figur- 
ing to do. You'll see the sense of me having them banshees dis- 
tributed where they'll do the most good.” 

“There’s something in that,” agreed the wee man. 

“There’s another question I wants to ask ye, Captain. 
banshees strong on the moaning?” 

“They are. And why wouldn’t they be? There hasn't been 
a wail out of them since the night of the Big Wind.” 

“More power to them,” said Gerry. “Now, are ye listening?” 

To" 

“Well, then, send a bunch of them to Pat Burke’s house; 
strong on the moan I want them to be.” 

“Go on,” said the captain. 

“Send a crowd of them to the road-master’s. 
den. Are ye listening?” 

“I am,” replied the wee captain. 


“T'll turn them 


Are your 


He has a big gar- 


(Continued on page 159) 
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ITHIN thirty 

days of the 
publication here of 
Mr. Johnson's novel 
—quite his most 
important achieve- 
ment since “The 
Salamander’— 
those who have not 
read the story in 
these pages will be 
reading it in book 
form; sixty days 
hence, moreover, it 
will be released all 
over the world as 
one of the greatest 
of all social films— 
one of the largest 
amounts on record 
having been paid 
for the film rights. 


By Owen Johnson 


Jean went first to her father—and found her stepmother im 


The Story So Far: 

ARRIAGE was something very real, very vital, to Jean 

Waddington, something about which she must make no mis- 
take. For she had suffered much from those who had looked 
upon marriage as something casual, who had made mistakes: 
her father and mother. They had been divorced, Jean’s father 
and mother, when she was a little girl, and each had remarried: 
and as neither was minded to give her up to the other, she had 
been brought up in a convent in Italy. 

At fourteen Jean had come back to America, and on the boat 
she had met and liked Ted Larrabee—big, good-humored, sincere 
and serious-minded then. And Ted too was a child of divorce 
for Colonel Larrabee’s political enemies had “framed him” with 
a chorus-girl scandal, and his mother had seized the excuse 
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possible. And her own mother, now Mrs. Chastaine, had no 
desire to have her style in flirtation cramped by the presence of 
an all-but-grown-up daughter. So Jean finished her education in 
boarding-schools well away from her parents. 

It was long before she saw Ted Larrabee again, for the war 
intervened and he enlisted at once with the Canadian forces. And 
he had come home a different Ted, eager for relaxation, his 
serious young ambitions to be a great engineer forgotten. When 
he proposed to Jean, she put him off: she must make no mistake 
in her marriage. Other suitors, moreover, especially the attorney 
Daggett, were usually in evidence. And then—Jean’s father 
died, leaving almost his entire great fortune to her 
All rights reserved 
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Ted helped her nobly through the trying days of her father’s 
illness and death, but when it was all over, he drew away, spent 
his time with gay companions like Charley Lancaster and Kitty 
Flanders. Pride held him from appearing as a fortune-hunter; 
and the responsibilities of wealth preoccupied Jean. Finally, 
when Jean tried to reawaken his old ambitions, they misunder- 
stood each other, and a break came. 

Ted went his way, which was the way of bad company. Some- 
time later Jean came to feel that she had been too hasty and that 
Larrabee was the only man for her. She wrote him to come 
to her; but when he finally appeared, it was to confess that 
after a drunken party, on a dare, he had married Kitty Flanders. 
Already he repented—protested he would have the marriage an- 


“I have no right to ask anything. bur— 
oh, Ted dear, be careful for my sake 
—protect my name too.” 


nulled. But Jean despite her own grief insisted that he keep his 
bargain. 

In search of distraction, Jean went to Paris a year later to 
visit her cousin the Countess Kittery. And presently that unique 
personage Miss Fingall, a sort of professional sub-rosa match- 
maker, saw the possibilities of promoting an alliance between the 
wealthy Jean Waddington and the so-noble young Prince de Sfax. 

It seemed, in a way, an equitable arrangement: the Prince 
would contribute his really high position, and Jean her 
great wealth. His heart was wholly given to his mistress 
Mme. Laleu, but he must sacrifice himself for his family; 
Jean’s heart was wholly Ted Larrabee’s, but Ted was mar- 
ried to Kitty. And when Jean learned that a child was 
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coming to Kitty, she made her decision—to 
marry the Prince. 

The wedding took place in due season, 
with appropriate pomp and ceremony. But 
—that night Mme. Laleu committed sui- 
cide; and the Prince, forsaking his bride 
without explanation, hurried to the hospital 
bedside of his dying mistress. Thereafter 
Jean and her husband lived apart, though 
they both scrupulously “kept up appear- 
ances.” 

Kitty’s child was born, and Jean nursed 
her through her all but fatal illness—to be 
rewarded later by an open flirtation be- 
tween Kitty and the Prince de Sfax at Mon- 
te Carlo. (The story continues in detail :) 


Chapter Forty-four 


HE villa, which they had taken from a 
former Russian grand duke, was set 
high on the slope of La Californie—a hun- 
dred acres of footpaths winding under 
stunted pines, exotic palms, olive trees and 
golden mimosas, so ingeniously planted 
that from the terrace only the glistening 
calm of the Mediterranean and the dreamy 
distant capes could be perceived. When 
Jean descended at noon, Bettina was al- 
ready wandering among the orange trees, a 
distant flash of white under a violet para- 
sol. The day was serene; above was a 
faultless blue expanse that brought a lethal 
calm to tired bodies and overwrought 
nerves. She called a footman. 
“Tell Monsieur le Prince we are lunch- 
ing at La Bocca. We shall be leaving 
shortly, in fifteen minutes.” 
Her husband’s apartments were separate 
from hers in a further wing. He had his 
own car and chauffeur, came and went as 
he desired. Occasionally they met at the 
same houses, not often. In all of this 
there was nothing to provoke comment on 
the Riviera. Outwardly their relations re- 
mained scrupulously correct. Those who 
bear distinguished names are in a_ sense 
actors before a constant audience and ac- 
quire a dramatic sense of the public value 
of their words and gestures. She had kept 
loyally to her réle. Until the last weeks 
her husband had never publicly done any- 
thing to proclaim their estrangement. That 
he had gone recklessly and tempestuously 
into dissipation, she knew, but up to the 
advent of Kitty his name had never been 
linked with a woman of her own world. 
How far had it gone? How far was Kitty 
interested? She was of course incapable of 
feeling jealousy, but she did not disguise 
the offense to her pride. The time had 
come, she felt, for an explanation. 
“I have kept you waiting, madame? My 
humble apologies.” “I should like to 
“You have not kept me. But I am glad know.” she said. 
for this chance to have a word with “eo what extent 
you.” you have been 
She studied him a moment, noting the supplying Kitty 
change that had taken place in the year. with money.” 
He was now more the polished courtier 
than the abrupt and military figure she 
had known. An added charm, yes; but 
there was in his eyes a curiosity that had 
been absent in the frank and candid look, a challenge, and an the word—‘was not so fortunate. Charming woman, but too 
impertinence in his new bearing toward women. He looked impulsive for a gambler.” 
tired, restless. The butler and a footman placed a table and began to arrange 
“How late did you stay?” she asked. it for the morning apéritifs. 
“We closed the shop—six o'clock.” Jean waited until they had withdrawn. 
“Good luck?” “You loaned her the money?” 
“Ves, as usual.” “As you directed.” 
“And Mrs. Larrabee?” “Vico,” she said without raising her voice, “I hope you under- 
“Your friend’—he paused a fraction of a second, stressing stood the significance of my action last night.” 
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“It is impossible not to admire the way you impose your 
decisions.” 

He bowed, cold, courteous, hostile. 

Jean continued, in even tones: 

“What you do with women of a certain class is perfectly in- 
different to me. I do object, however, when you choose publicly 
to display yourself with a woman of my own 
set—a friend.” 

He looked at her with curiosity, wondering 
what emotion was dominant. She caught 
the look and made an impatient gesture. 

“Tt is not a question of jealousy. It is a 
question of the consideration I have a right 
to exact from you.” 

He shrugged. 

‘May I remind you, madame, that our 


a 


relationship has considerably altered since our amicable conven- 
tion?” he countered coldly. 

“Monsieur, I am surprised that you should refer to that,” 
rejoined Jean. 

Back of the studied politeness there was an abiding antagonism 
in the tone of each. She glanced down the avenue and saw 
Bettina’s violet parasol approaching. “If I were to appeal to 
your generosity, I might remind you that I once did everything 
to protect the name you bear. I do not intend that you should 





publicly be disbursing the money you receive from me to a 
woman who was once my friend.” 





She turned away, afraid of the emotion surging up in her. 

“One moment, madame.” 

He met her eyes with a flash of anger 

“T am quite aware, madame, what part the husband of the 
lady, who happens 
to attract me, 
played in your 
life.” 

“If you knew 
him __ personally, 
monsieur,” she 
said coldly, “you 
would realize that 
there is more dan- 
ger in the situa- 
tion than I have 
indicated.” 

“A threat?” 

“A second 
Warning, mon- 
sieur.” 

“A rather seri- 
Ous conversation 
for so early in the 
day, isn’t it?” he 
said, smiling, 
“Well, our guests 
are arriving, and 
we must return to 
our social attitude. 
Later I shall ask 
you the privilege 
of continuing this 
conversation. 
There are one or 
two things which I 
desire to add to 
ag 

The _ reference 
to Larrabee left 
Jean uneasy. Had 
Kitty been telling 
tales? Probably. 
It would be like 
her. What had 
possessed her to 
hold Ted up as a 
threat to her hus- 
band? An unrea- 
soning moment of 
anger—a grave 
mistake. The very 
thing to drive an 
obstinate, reckless 
nature like Vico’s 
to further adven- 
Vico was not a cow- 








turing! 


ard. She knew that. The 
one saving element in the 
situation was that Larrabee 


was away. 
They were among the late 
arrivals at the Flanders villa 
set deep in a tangle of great 
palms, orange trees, artificial 
basins and carpets of blue- 
green elephant grass. Mr. 
Flanders was in front wel- 
coming his guests. Each time 
Jean saw him, it brought 
back her childhood at the San- 
tissima Annunciata and the 
first meeting with the snub-nosed tightly pig-tailed little urchin 
that was Kitty. He looked more than ever like a giant magpie, 
his legs thinner and more concave, the same long yellow face 
with heavy dyed eyebrows, that had confronted her in the 
visitors’ parlor and blinked to hide his emotions while the pastel 
lady prattled out the last necessary lies. The pastel lady had 
gone. The third Mrs. Flanders, the former slightly tarnished 
Comtesse de Berny-Pavane, heavily perfumed, powdered and 
rouged, waddled effusively down to greet the guests of honor. 
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Jean saw at once what the assemblage was: expatriated Ameri- 
cans with a smattering of cosmopolitan society—titled English- 
women parading their lovers, a steel magnate with a new young 
wife, a Russian duke with the dancer he had married morgan- 
atically, young Americans idling, middle-aged American women 
amusing themselves in the absence of their husbands, an opera- 
singer with her third millionaire, one or two great ladies who 
were diverting themselves with a glimpse at this human zoo, 
free to snub their hosts later in Paris or London. She passed, 
creating always a stir, craning of heads, whisperings of the old 
scandal, pointed out, indifferently aware of the wake of gossip 
she left behind. At such moments it was a bulwark to be the 
Princess Jean de Sfax. She was slowly making her way through 
nodded greetings, chattered recognitions, smiles and handshakes 
to the outer rooms, when a deep voice behind her, intentionally 
raised, said: 

“Yes, motored down from Paris this morning.” 

It was Ted, sending her a warning that he was present, to put 
her on her guard against a too sudden confrontation! She had 
need of it. The faces before her blurred; there was a singing 
in her ears. The sensation she experienced was so acute, so 
instantaneous, so overwhelming, that her whole existence, her 
power to move, to think, to breathe, seemed abruptly suspended. 
A hand was in hers, Bettina’s. 

“The gardens are so inviting, let’s take a peep at the sea.” 
She yielded to her pressure, followed her, found herself, began 
to talk inanities 

Mr. Flanders was offering her a cocktail. She took it hastily, 
grateful for the sudden touch of artificial courage. 

“Why, he wears a toupee,” she thought, and as he passed sol- 
emnly, already a bit fuddled, she continued gayly: “Bettina, it 
must be a toupee! Isn’t he wonderful, like something out of— 


“Dickens?” 

“Yes, that’s it, Dickens, or—or Mother Goose, one of the 
blackbirds that came out of the pie. It was Mother Goose, 
wasn’t it?” 

They passed on to the lawn. 

“What a really gorgeous view it is! I like to imagine it in 
the glorious days of Rome, with lovely ladies in togas moving 
against a perfect blue.” 

Bettina rambled on while Jean nodded, smiled, thinking only: 
“I mustn't let anyone see!” 

Such an overwhelming feeling of happiness possessed her at 
the knowledge that he was near, that she was terrified by the 
realization of the yearning in her. 


DOZEN red and white tents were spread under blue-green 

_~% foliage, twenty liveried automatons at attention. From a 
hidden bosquet the latest American jazz band in favor was send- 
ing its discordant, syncopated riot of music to whip up the 
laughter of the ready crowd. 

“T haven't seen Kitty yet. We must pay our respects,” Jean 
said suddenly. “I thought I saw Ted as we came through. 
Could it have been?” 

“Ves. He is here.” 

Bettina gave her a quick approving glance and followed her 
into the throng. 

“Jean, you darling!” 

Kitty rustling up in a brilliant robe de style: green, red and 
yellow, artfully blended, sinuously designed by Poiret, creator of 
modes for the great courtesans in public and in private. 

Comedy of effusive embraces. 

“Who do you think is here? Ted!” 

“Really? Where?” 

Another comedy: Kitty dramatizing herself as a mother. Ap- 
pearance of a Breton nou-nou with a glimpse of pink cheeks and 
staring eyes, enveloped in pink silks, laces. Kitty embracing 
her child rapturously, displaying it with pride. Madonna and 
child @ Ja Poiret! 

“Look at it! Did you ever see anything so precious, such boo- 
tiful eyes? Yes, it is a pretty baby—the prettiest baby in the 
world!” She bent over the child, shaking her finger playfully at 
it, inciting it to smile, but the child turned away, clinging to its 
nurse. Kitty, too clever to proclaim the indifference, explained: 
“She doesn’t know what to make of it all—so many noisy 
people. Celia—pretty name. I wanted to name her after you, 
but Ted wouldn’t let me.” 

Jean flushed, bent over quickly to the baby, who after a 
— of staring, smiled and caught her finger in a chubby 

and. 
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“My dear, how perfectly wonderful! She never goes to 


strangers!” cried Kitty. 

Jean did not hear her. She was looking, with a sharp pain in 
her heart, into the little face, thinking hungrily: 

“Tt might have been mine, mine and his!” 

What a difference one little incomprehensible existence hac 
made in four destinies! The strength of that little tyrant hand 
clinging to her, determining her whole life by the mere fact of 
its coming into the world. 

“Quite enough, Marie. Take her back.” 

Staccato, harsh command. Something had pricked Kitty on 
the raw. But the next moment she was down on her knees 
with rapturous exclamations, gathering up in maternal arms a 
little Pomeranian. Jean’s lips grew stern. She turned away, re- 
sentment and a dull ache in her heart. She had sacrificed, Ted 
had sacrificed, everything for this—and of what avail the sacri- 
fice? Then she saw Ted looking down at his daughter. 


GHE never forgot that look. It revealed to her something un- 
suspected in him, something saddened, revolted, something of 
a longing denied, tortured, enchained to a new destiny. The 
next moment their glances met. He hesitated, moved toward 
her somberly. 

“Jean?” 

“What a surprise, Ted!” she said lightly. 
miles away.” 

“Motored down—I am staying at the Carleton.” 

She looked up quickly. It was like Ted to give her a cue in- 
stantly. Separate residences? What did his visit portend, then? 

“The baby is a dear,” she murmured mechanically. 

“Yes—God help her!” 

“Oh, but Kitty—’’ She stopped. Of what avail a falsehood 
between them? 

“You saw too.” 
rectly: “I have never met your husband. 
to him?” 

She gave him a frightened look. How much did he know? 
The thought of her being the one to bring them together was 
repellent to her. Still, what could she do? Just one more of 
the social comedies she never could avoid playing. 

“Tf you wish.” 

She signaled to Vico, murmured something rapid and con- 
fused, a sudden weakness in her knees. They looked each other 
steadily in the eyes, bowed, shook hands. 

Had Ted heard the gossip about Kitty and Vico? She de- 
cided at once that was impossible. His was not a nature capable 
of pretending. If he knew, there would be no comedy played for 
the crowd. Yet even as she watched the two, a beginning of 
uneasiness stirred in her. She knew the intensity of their tem- 
peraments, the hidden combustible forces beneath the surface. 
If Ted resented the public linking of Vico’s name with his wife’s, 
the clash would be inevitable and terrifying. But did he care 
what Kitty did? They had come to a separation—that much she 
realized from his announcement. Were they in process of di- 
vorce? Something had passed between them, or was about to 
pass. She realized that in the feverish gayety of Kitty. Kitty 
was uneasy, apprehensive perhaps. Even as this realization came 
to her, Kitty bore down on them and carried off Vico, with ex- 
aggerated gayety. 

“Prince, two fascinating ladies insist on meeting you. Jean, do 
take Ted in charge and make him behave socially. I’ve put you 
together at the table by the fountain. Everyone find their 
places, please.” 


“Thought you were 


He paused, returned into his shell, said cor- 
Will you present me 


6 bcos: table was next to Kitty’s. Jean noticed with interest 
that Vico had been relegated to the background, and that Count 
Borgo sat at her left—also that Kitty had arranged the seating 
so that she could keep Ted under her eyes. 

“Do you like this sort of thing?” 

She smiled. 

“Not much.” 

“Ever get homesick?” he said suddenly. 

She looked down, moved a fork, hesitated, said frankly: 

“Yes, Ted.” 

“TI too. I loathe the crowd, the same everywhere: backwash 
of America, shoddy Americans, déclassé Americans. Americans 
buying their way into a tarnished society, American dollars bol- 
stering up a shaky title I beg your pardon. I didn’t 
mean—stupid of me.” 

“Well, it’s true,” she said thoughtfully. 
belong. ‘That’s the truth.” 


“We never really 
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“Mr. Larrabee, Jean is leaving her husband tomorrow for good. She would want you to know it.” 


“Then you've not gotten out of it what you expected?” And 
he turned, looked directly in her eyes. 

“Don’t ask me such things, Ted.” She half put up one hand 
as though to fend him off, made an effort and asked: “Are you 
really going to Asia Minor?” 

“Yes, thank God.” 

‘Soon?” 

“As soon as I get things settled with Kitty.” He parsed, 
looked at her. “Aren’t you interested to know what that may 
mean?” 

“I haven’t exactly the right, have I?” 

He drew back, wounded. His neighbor, the vivacious Lady 
Courtenay, who had been waiting eagerly, claimed him. Jean 
had a moment of isolation, greedily, gratefully enjoyed. Just to 
be near him, to know he was still in the world, to hear his voice, 
and feel the strong vibrations of his vivid and direct personality, 
was such ecstasy to her empty heart that she would have liked 
to close her eyes and dream on in passive silence. ... . 

Across the stone balustrades, gay with flowers, the languorous 
sheen of the blue Mediterranean. Above, an azure dome inno- 
cent of clouds, with lazy pines silhouetted. Breath of mimosa in 
the air. A young girl’s voice: 

“Like a child’s idea of fairyland, isn’t it?” 

Tranquillity of the ages, undisturbed by the rise and fall of 


empires; dolce far niente, where Cxesar and emperor, antiquity 


and the renaissance, had dreamed their languid dreams. A re- 
gion to forget and drift indolently out of life. So vast, so 
pervading, that nothing could trouble the silence of its purity 

Rise of voices, shrill laughter at some choice bit of scandal or 
a whispered story. Furtive intrigues; the young lover of an old 
woman stealing a look at the young wife of an old man, eyes 
meeting, eyes eloquent, defiant, understanding; reputations being 
hashed up: and against this tangled background of passion, lusts, 
covetousness, jealousies, hatreds, new lives at a breaking tension, 
new lives in sudden conflict, rebelling, hatred accumulated, ready 
for an explosion 

Jean felt this so keenly, with such a sense of an impending 
crisis, that she could not control her thoughts to the exigencies of 
small-talk. 

The light touch of her sleeve against Ted’s rough coat filled 
her being with content. In this crowd of sentimental comedians 
he alone was real, real because he was capable of a great love 
had proved it. The first look in his eyes, the first sound of his 
voice, had told her that he had not changed. Nothing in her 
had changed, ever would change. Would she see him again? 
Would this glimpse be all to carry down the empty years? If 
he stayed, if he insisted on seeing her? Did she any longer 
wish to resist? 
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“Princess, you are far away, dear Princess Lointaine!” 
a voice at her other side. 

She came back hastily, caught herself, invented a fib to cover 
up her confusion. 

“The spell of the Riviera. I was somewhere suspended be- 
tween the blue of the sky and the blue of the sea. My humble 
apologies, Baron, but you were very engrossed, you know.” 

Beginning of banalities, compliments on a courtier’s lips, a 
comedian’s eyes lighting up with the instinctive assumption of 
a réle, a world-worn old man playing the part of a jeune premier. 
Same advances, same replies, one hundredth performance! 

“What a practiced diner-out you are, Baron!” she remarked 
teasingly. 

“How so?” 

“When you can’t think of anything to say to a woman, you 
make love to her.” 

“Princess!” 

“I’m not reproving you. 
on me.” 

What trivialities! 
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said 


Excellent method. Please practice 


How did she find the facility to draw the 


Kitty came rushing up. “Ted!” She came close, clutching his coat 


mask of comedy between what was in her weary heart and the 
world? 

Would Ted never turn to her? 

He did not speak to her again until, the luncheon over, they 
had risen amid a confusion of chairs and babbled ends of con- 
versation 

“Jinny.” 

Something in her eyes leaped to his in such a revealing flash 
that momentarily he was disconcerted. 

“Jinny,” he said in a low voice, “I want to see you. 
talk to you. When?” 

“Tomorrow at five.” 


I must 


Chapter Forty-five 
“~™ going to do a queer thing,” said Bettina that evening after 
a little hesitation. “I’m going to ask if I can stay a little 
longer.” 
“My dear, nothing will make me happier! 


’ 











frantically. “For God's sake, do you know what you are doing?” 


Jean started to take her rapturously in her arms, stopped, 


looked at her seriously. 

‘Oh! You think you ought to be near me, don’t you? 
is it? 

Bettina looked at her gravely. 

‘It is the first time I have seen you happy.” 

Do I show it too much?” 

It is evident.” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

She turned away. 

‘I am in a dreadful tangle.” 

Yes, things are coming to a head, rapidly.” 

The idea surprised Jean. 

You think so?” 

That is why I want to stay.” 

‘T see.” 

She sat down and began to think. Her maid came in. 
gave orders for the toilet of the evening and dismissed her. 

“Bettina, does Kitty care about her child?” 

The Countess Kittery began to laugh. 


That 


4 


She 


“Don’t be absurd, Jean. You don’t mean to say that comedy 
fooled you?” 

“No, it didn’t. 
that way too!” 

“Jean, you must realize what’s going on! 
She’s playing for her divorce. She is going to make him 
dear for his child. That’s all.” 

“You think it’s a question of divorce now?” 

“Don’t you?” 

“T think so.” 

Bettina came to her, laid a hand on her shoulder. “Jean, don’t 
do or say anything to prevent it. You haven’t the right.” 

“Why?” 

“There’s too much danger in the air.” 

“Do you think Ted has heard anything?” 

“Definite? No. Are you going to see him?” 

“Yes, I am.” 

Bettina made no comment. She walked to the window, looked 
out. A moment later she returned, stood looking down. 

“This may surprise you, dear: I’m glad you are.” 


She doesn’t care. She doesn’t! Ted feels 


Anyone could see. 
pay 
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Contrary to her custom Jean went, after dinner, down to the 
Casino. It was a gala night, the floor crowded, every table taken. 
She danced, refusing no invitation. But neither Kitty nor Ted 
nor her husband were to be seen. At midnight, to Bettina’s sur- 
prise, she expressed a desire to visit the gambling-salons. The 
tables were filling up. She made a tour of the rooms, her eyes 
restlessly seeking in the gaudy crowd, restlessly and fruitlessly. 
A little later Vico came in, perceived her with a start of surprise, 
and came to the table where they had started to play. He bowed 
ceremoniously to Bettina, whom he did not like, punctiliously to 
his wife. 

“So you have really caught the fever?” he said, ensconcing 
himself at her side. “I wouldn’t have thought it.” 

Polite, but with a little resentful curiosity in his glance. She 
had felt a new antagonism since Larrabee’s arrival. At such 
moments the correctness of his outer manner was almost 
intolerable. 

“The Courtenays came down. for the dancing. 
Bettina to stick it out until two.” 

“I dined with the Grand Duke. Do you mind if I play next 
to you until the big table is open?” 

“Please.” 

“In luck?” 

She glanced indifferently at the pile of chips and bills before 
her. 

“Yes, I think so. And Kitty? Isn’t she coming?” 

“How should I know?” He smiled in provocation. 
husband?” he retorted. 

“I have no knowledge of Mr. Larrabee’s movements.” 

“Is it possible? I had half expected to find him here.” 

She flushed under the implication in the rise of his eyebrows. 
For the first time in public, he had departed from his set attitude 
of correct indifference. 

“Ts that why you are here?” 

He reflected a moment, smiled, shrugged his shoulders. 

“Oh, I would have covered the situation by my presence! 
taught me how so admirably!” 

Some one broke in with a greeting, giving her time to recover 
her equanimity. She began to play, winning again. The Prince 
rose, excusing himself for the public. 

“T shall be rather late, I am afraid; will you excuse my not 
taking you home?” 

“Certainly. Good luck.” 

“Thank you for your good wishes.” 

She played a half-hour more, watching the arriving throng in 
vain, sought Bettina’s glance and cashed in her checks, suddenly 
bored. She drove home, dispirited and nervous. 

“You are right, Bettina,” she said suddenly. 
coming to a head.” 

The implied criticism in her husband’s remarks, the possessive 
assumption in his manner, had aroused a spirit of independence. 
Once or twice she had thought with apprehension of Ted’s com- 
ing; now she awaited it with defiance. One thing she would not 
tolerate from Vico: any interference with her liberty of action. 


I’ve promised 


“And her 


You 


“Things are 


EAN slept badly and rose late, her mind in a whirl of new 

emotions. She could not free her imagination from the 
thought of Kitty’s child. What future was there for it? If the 
divorce was decided upon, who would take it? Kitty? But 
what a childhood that would be—dragged around from one hotel 
to another, always in the way, growing up to a precocious knowl- 
edge of ugly things! Kitty had found the life she craved. She 
was too clever openly to put herself beyond the pale. She would 
cling to a last shred of respectability, establish some defensive 
social attitude, an amusing, tolerated personality in this trans- 
planted America which tolerated everything. But the child? 
And if the child went to Ted? 

When she had put this question to herself, she remained a long 
inert moment staring at the floor. What would happen then? 
An empty home—or what? Supposing the natural thing happened, 
that later another woman should come into Ted’s life? The 
thought hurt her so, that she sprang up and began to walk 
feverishly. The thought of that other woman tortured her! 

Ted came as the sunset was beginning to flush the clouds piling 
up their Olympian splendor over the jagged promontory. 

He took her hand. She closed her eyes, drew her hand away 
reluctantly. 

“We are going to have tea here on the terrace until it gets 
chilly,” she said. “If you condescend to such things as tea, Ted.” 

“Tea—oh yes, that’s all right.” 

She saw he was confused by Bettina’s presence, and reassured 
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him with a look. A perfunctory moment; then, Bettina going 
down into the garden, they were alone. 

“What a glorious sunset!” she said, rising. “I'll show you my 
favorite view. Take your coat and hat. It gets chilly all of a 
sudden. I have my wrap. You know, you are thinner in the 
face, but it is becoming to you.” 

She led the way down a flight of terra cotta steps, past rock 
gardens where cactus and century-plants bloomed, and great 
masses of passion flowers laid their purple shadows amid exotic 
plants. “Here,” she said. 


HEY were in a little terraced space, the villa shut out by 
tangled evergreens. Far below over the foliage a clear view 
of the bay and the Mediterranean beyond. 

“On clear days you can see Corsica over there. That long low 
point is Antibes.’ She stood with her arm extended. “I come 
here often to read and dream.” 

“Dream?” 

“Of galleys, sea-rovers,” she said hastily. “The Saracens used 
to ravage the coast, you know. That’s the reason for all the little 
castles you see up against the hills. It’s such an old world— 
Greece, Rome, Venice. Did you ever see such clouds, piled up 
like mountains of silver?’ She stopped, moved a little away 
from his troubling proximity. “Ted, tell me about yourself—| 
do want to know.” 

“You've heard nothing?” 

“Rumors.” 

“T don’t know that I want to tell you, Jean,” he said in a low 
voice, and as he saw her put her hand quickly to her throat, he 
added: “I’ve come to the point where I’ve got to make my own 
decisions, you know.” 

“And you're afraid I may influence you?” 

“T’m afraid that’s it.” 

Her impulse was to turn to him, to lay her hand on his arm, 
to know the shaggy feel of his coat, but she controlled herself. 

“Oh, Ted, I have made such awful mistakes!” 

“Yes, Jinny.” 

He said it so gravely, with such conviction, that although he 
was but answering her thought, she looked up at him in dismay 

“That is true, Jinny,” he said, meeting her eyes. “You have 
been wrong, terribly wrong.” 

“You have a right to feel very bitter,” she said faintly. 

He shook his head. 

“No, dear. There has been only one love in my life. My 
feeling for you has been loyal and unquestioning.” His voice 
was so gentle that every fiber in her body thrilled with the return 
of exquisite certainty. “But you have sacrificed me, Jinny, for a 
sentimental point of view: your own obsession against divorce.” 

“Oh, yes, I have hurt you! I know it.” 

Her eyes grew misty. 

“We are going to divorce.” 
to settle the details.” 

“Tf I told you you are right?” 

“You mean it?” 

“Yes.” 

“T thought the question of the child—” 

“Especially on account of the child. Keep her, Ted, whatever 
happens.” 

He crossed his arms, drew a long breath. 

“I’m going to have her, don’t worry.” 

“She'll consent ?” 

“For money—yes.” 

“Ted!” 

“I’m offering her half a million to give me Celia and give up 
my name. The governor, bless him, is back of me. I don’t want 
her dragging my name through the scum of Europe. Look here— 
tell me the truth: I’ve heard nothing but dirty gossip ever since 
I got here. Is there anything between Kitty and—and your 
husband?” 

“Ted, I’m sure there’s not.” 

“Is she his mistress?” he said sternly. 

“I’m sure she’s not.” 

“Well, I’m not so sure. She'd do it to hurt us both. We had 
a rotten scene in Paris about you. What about these gambling 
stories? She’s been losing heavily, hasn’t she?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“You do know, Jean. Has your husband been supplying her 
with money as they say?” 

“He’s loaned her some, but I told him to.” 

“Jinny, you’re hiding something from me.” 

In terror she lied: “I’m not.” (Continued on page 142) 
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He said it hastily. “I came here 
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As has often been said, 
no man writing in 
America can pack more 
of human experience and 
a deeper revelation of 
human character in the 
length of a newspaper 
column than Ben Hecht 
when he sets out to tell 
a story within that com- 
pass. Here and now 
he has done it again. 
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‘ ‘ &, The back-stage sneered at the 
‘ ~ sight of Sweetheart and his 
nN e ¢ ® new victim. 


[X the newspapers, which must always be careful of libel-suits, locks whom the Big City is always despoiling of all-that-makes- 
Gabe Sanders figured as a Man About Town—a personage _life-worth-while. 


to be included in all lists of personages attending Big Fights, It is the prevalence of this double myth that makes it difficult 
Important Premiéres and Reception Committees representing to tell the unadorned story of Gabe Sanders. Strangers in 
His Honor the Mayor. town, to whom Gabe was always being pointed out, were quick 





The back-stage of Broadway, which doesn’t have to be care- to identify him as a henchman of Satan. He looked the part, 
ful ef anything but its cues, had a gaudier name for Mr. Sand- for was he not glittering with precious stones, redolent of per- 
ers. It called him Sweetheart. Spoken back-stage, this word fumes and swimming in an aura of champagne, flashing shoul- 
contains a wealth of criticism. ders, noisy laughter and obsequious head-waiters? And in the 

There is a popular superstition that Broadway is lined with same manner the back-stage was equally quick to identify any 
diamond-flashing ogres who prowl that thoroughfare in quest of | strange, pretty face seen at his side as a .Victim—another sacri- 
sweetness, purity and innocence to devour. Curiously, this in- fice to the insatiable and unscrupulous appetite of Sweetheart 
flamed notion thrives chiefly in the bosoms of hinterland Isaiahs Sanders. 
who have never seen Broadway, and in the bosoms of wise- The truth was neither one thing nor the other. Sanders was 
cracking and cynical sybarites who have never seen anything but a product of his day, his surroundings and perhaps his op- 
Broadway. And this is very likely because distance lends en- portunities. He loved life, not as a philosopher but as a sen- 
chantment—or at least lurid coloring—not only to sin but to  sualist. He loved to fling money away, to surround himself 
sweetness, purity and innocence no less. Just as the “sticks” with a continuous carnival, and women were the major part of 
are always ready to supply full-length and remarkable portraits his woozy dreams. He was not a mean man, nor even an unkind 
of a Beelzebub they have never seen, so the back-stage of Broad- one. Like most inordinate sensualists, he was merely somewhat 
Way approaches the legend from the other direction. It does callous to things not a part of his life. And for this reason the 
not shudder over the devil, but it will weep over the full-length back-stage of Broadway grew to deride and finally to abom- 
and remarkable portraits of the Little Lost Sister, the Goldi- inate Gabe Sanders. He was too much of a realist. He refused 
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to admit, even under the influence of in- 
numerable bottles of wine, that the women 
about him were any better than he, that 
there was any other side to their natures 
than the grasping, greedy, sensual side they 
must turn to him—in order to be admired 
by him. 

At forty-five Gabe Sanders began to be 
aware of an attitude toward him, and a 
great revulsion overcame him toward his 
little world. He had squandered a fortune, 
brought life and gayety into the lives of 
hundreds—and what was his reward? Wom- 
en openly sneered at him. Men showed him 
no respect. His little parties, which had once 
been a rallying point of Broadway's gid- 
diest and fanciest, had degenerated into dull 
drinking-bouts. 

It was around this time that Ruby 
Walker appeared in his life. In what man- 
ner the appearance was managed nobody 
quite knew. The news began to be bruited 
about that Sweetheart had a new girl—a shy 
and innocent little thing who was study- 
ing vocal. Mr. Sanders’ little world waxed 
indignant. As if he hadn’t lured enough 
girls to their ruin! As if enough sweetness 
and purity had not been sacrificed to his 
rapacity ! 

Sweetheart heard and grinned. In his 
heart he felt he had put one over on his 
little world—which had been so quick to 
consign him to the title of Has-been. They 
thought he was through, eh? And that he 
couldn't pick off something fresh and bloom- 
ing as in his yesterdays? “Read ‘em and 
weep,” said Sweetheart, and he paraded 
Ruby Walker through the night-clubs, pre- 
miéres, and Important Gatherings. 

How sweet, pure and innocent Ruby was 
before she fell into the clutches of Mr. 
Sanders is a difficult conjecture. Suffice 
that she looked, and what is more import- 
ant acted, as if she had just stepped out of 
a village choir. She was demure, sincere, 
beautiful and unspoiled to behold, and Mr. 
Sanders found himself growing interested. 
And for the first time in his career Mr. 
Sanders began to look on a woman as some- 
thing other than a trophy. Perhaps it was 
his advancing age, or it may have been 
merely reaction—reaction against the lit- 
tle gaudy world that was repudiating him 
and to which he had contributed so much. 

At any rate an emotion burrowed through 
the puffy flesh and case-hardened soul of 
Broadway's Sweetheart. What excited Mr. 
Sanders most was Ruby’s attitude toward 
him. She treated him as if he were a 
human being—in fact, as if he were a 
gentleman. She was kind and grateful, and 
after Mr. Sanders had secured her a part— 
an important singing part in one of the 
Street’s girly shows—she still remained as 
she had been. This was not in the cards as 
Mr. Sanders knew them. 

It was then that Mr. Sanders began to 
wish he had all his money back—all the 
bushels of gold he had thrown away so 
capriciously upon fools and ingrates. He 
would have liked to shower Ruby Walker 
with gifts, to have appeared each evening 
at her apartment with new evidences of 
his love. But Broadway’s back-stage had 
eaten through its Sweetheart’s granaries. 
He started in valiantly juggling the remains 
of his capital on Wall street. The breaks 
were bad. 


“ta the night that Ruby Walker told him 
she intended going to Paris to finish 
her musical training Mr. Sanders made up 
his mind. It was obvious what was hap- 
pening—to him. She was walking out on 
him because— Well, Sweetheart arrived the 
next night with a diamond brooch. It had 
set him back fifteen dollars. He presented 
it in a Cartier’s purple-lined, gold-edged 
jewel-box. It was the first phony he had 
ever palmed off—and to have to palm it 
off on Ruby! He winced inside. He 


would have liked to tell her. But deep in his 
heart Mr. Sanders knew that all women 
were the same—and that there was only 
one way of keeping them. 

Three days later it was a flashing diamond 
pendant that Mr. Sanders uncovered for 
Ruby. This had set him back another 
twenty dollars. And so it went on for two 
more months. The back-stage sneered and 
grew wroth at the sight of Sweetheart and 
his new victim—the victim now laden with 
gems, the price of her sweetness, innocence 
and purity flaunting itself in the eyes of 
this little world—said the back-stage. 

And then Mr. Sanders experienced a 
shock. Ruby was actually preparing for 
Paris. She had saved up enough money 
out of what he had given her and what 
she had earned. And she was taking her- 
self off. She spoke one night to Mr. Sanders 
of her career and of how grateful she was 
for all he had done for her, and two days 
later he accompanied her to Pier Number 
Thirty-one and eventually the boat moved 
away. 

Mr. Sanders didn’t quite know what his 
genuine emotions were when he returned to 
his apartment. Prominent in his thoughts 
was the fact that he couldn't pay the rent 
due next week. 


HIS, in a sense, was the end of Gabe 

Sanders. Broadway's ogres come and 
go. And Gabe Sanders startled nobody by 
vanishing. A year later found him still 
telephoning ex-cronies in quest of employ- 
ment. Two years found him a bit less 
optimistic and playing the bucket shops. 
Four years, and he was gone—at least be- 
yond the vision of even the lowliest who 
had known him in his heyday. 

He had, however, managed to keep his 
head slightly above the last limbo of disaster, 
which is the Bowery flop. A job taking 
tickets at the door of an East Side vaude- 
ville and burlesque house—taking tickets 
and doing odd jobs around the premises 
when the janitor was off on a spree—this 
job netted him a sufficient income for a 
hall bedroom, two cafeteria meals a day and 
a change of linen every month. 

Here Gabe Sanders, turning fifty, worked, 
lived and pondered upon the whims of for- 
tune. Alone in his barren little room he 
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bethought him of the ingratitude of man 
and woman. Not a hand had reached out 
to him; not one of those greedy hands 
which he had loaded with jewels had come 
to him with even so much as a how-do-you- 
do! But in the bitterness of his heart there 
was some philosophy. Ingratitude, forget- 
fulness—these were part of the game. They 
lay in the cards. It was Ruby of whom he 
had expected something else. 

He thought of her as he lay shivering 
through winter nights under cotton blan- 
kets. She was singing in London—féted, 
successful, rich. And he had given her her 
start, not cynically as with the others, but 
honestly, adoringly. Tears filled the rheumy 
eyes of Broadway's ex-sweetheart, and _ his 
soul flooding with self-pity decided that the 
world was like this—that they were all 
alike, that there was no use in thinking of 
or regretting the past. It had been and 
gone. They had called him Sweetheart, 
fleeced him, sneered at him and thrown him 
away. An ogre indeed! 


igh Gabe Sanders hadn’t yet become the 
philosopher he was to become. Not 
until one night in the sixth year of his 
oblivion did the real meaning of life come 
to Mr. Sanders. 

On this night Gabe Sanders, who was now 
known as old man Gabe around the frowsy 
burlesque house where he functioned, on 
this night old man Gabe came into his chilly 
little room and found a package and a let- 
ter lying on his unmade bed. The house- 
keeper had put them there. 

Gabe read his name on the letter, and a 
weakness filled his heart. “Mr. Gabriel G. 
Sanders,” it was written. With fumbling 
fingers Mr. Gabriel G. Sanders opened this 
letter and read: 


“Dear Gabe: 

“I was shocked to death to hear the other 
day of your numerous misfortunes. Believe 
me, it never occurrred to me in all these 
years that anything like that could have 
happened to you. I’ve been so selfishly 
busy singing and getting ahead and singing 
some more. I wonder if you can forgive 
me and believe that I am not as selfish and 
ungrateful as it seems I have been. I have 
often thought of you and remembered all 
the nice things you did for me, when I 
needed them most. There is no use going 
into that, of course. We change, all of us, 
and what has been, has been. But please, 
Gabe, forgive me for what must have 
struck you as terrible ingratitude, and 
please accept the little box and its contents. 
I suppose I shouldn’t just have mailed it as 
I did. But I have grown rather irresponsible 
since you knew me—and somehow I feel 
certain it will reach you all right. With 
kindest wishes and memories, I remain, 

“Ruby Walker.” 


Gabe Sanders read the letter until he 
could no longer see its writing through his 
tears. Then he tremblingly opened the “lit- 
tle box.” It was full of other little boxes, 
purple-lined and gold-edged little boxes, and 
in them glittered the paste brooch, the paste 
pendant, the handful of paste diamonds 
which long ago he had bestowed upon the 
one woman he had ever loved. And at the 
bottom of the package was a card on which 
was scribbled the words: 

“Gabe, please don’t feel embarrassed about 
accepting these—they are really yours. —R.” 

And it was on this night that old man 
Gabe became a philosopher. Shivering on 
the edge of his bed, staring at the heap of 
worthless little pieces of glass and paste in 
his hands, neither anger nor chagrin over- 
came him. 

“Phony,” he whispered, over and over 
again. “Phony—” 

And somehow, mysteriously, in a way he 
couldn’t explain, it seemed to Gabe Sanders 
that he had been paid back in kind, though 
Ruby would never know. 
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PUREE OF SNOW-WHITE CELERY! 


Blended with golden country butter 
and delicate seasoning. A treat 



























 ¥ CHOOSING your soups from 

day to day, Campbell's Celery 
Soup is certain to appeal to you as 
an ideal family dish. . . . Itis 
the rich, smooth puree of selected 
celery—crisp, snow-white and 
inviting. Like all that goes to the 
making of the famous Campbell’s 
Soups, this celery must meet the 
most rigid standards for finest quality. 


Such celery as you would be 
proud to pass about your own table. 
With it are blended golden, fresh 
country butter and the most delicate 
and appetizing of seasoning, 
“touched in” by the deft hands of 
Campbell’s French chefs. The 
result is such a soup as you like to 
linger over—so perfect is its flavor, 
so satisfying is its generous vegetable 
nourishment. 


Fat 
Soup 
Keep 
Well 





Now here’s the sign of feeling fine, 
Gay and spry and snappy. 


With soup inside you hit your stride— 


It keeps you strong and happy. 


WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP 


if 
| 
>: 


 OMppey Soup Com ‘OMPANY> 


CAMDEN. NOW. U 


And if this Celery Soup is a treat 
to your appetite—as it surely is— 
think of the extra enjoyment you get 
eating it as a Cream of Celery Soup! 
For the family this provides whole- 
some food in even greater store. 
And when you entertain, it is the 
happiest of selections for your 
luncheon or dinner party. Unless 
you have prepared it with 
Campbell's, you've no idea how 
easily and quickly it is done, 
according to the simple directions 


on the label. 


To mothers especially we wish to 
give this message. . . ~. Insuch 
a carefuliy made vegetable puree as 
Campbell's Celery Soup, the valu- 
able mineral salts abound. They 
are necessary to the proper growth 
of your children. 12 cents a can, 
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the right way to solve your difficulties. But 
that is past now; there is a little third party 
involved here, and three people need my 
help.” 

“I could have got out of it for fifty dol- 
lars,” he observed, “by taking Sarah to a doc- 
tor | know about, but I just couldn't think 
of persuading her to do anything like that, 
though we discussed it just as soon as she 
was sure, for she said she knew we'd both be 
ruined.” 

“I'm glad of that,” I said heartily. “You're 
a brick, my boy, and so is Sarah, to face 
your difficulties in the only decent way 
You'll come out all right.” 

Then | married them; and I arranged the 
dates on the license and certificate as I had 
promised. This covered up their violation 
of the conventions, and served the legal pur 
pose for which licenses and certificates are 
intended. 


I AM aware that this will be shocking news 

to many persons who already disapprove 
of me as an encourager of immorality; but if 
these blessed young people are to be pulled 
out of their scrapes, and if illegitimate babies 
are to be protected from our silly social ta- 
boos, this is sometimes the only way such 
situations can well be met. 

The point for the protection of helpless 
little children is unanswerable, whatever 
might be argued against helping the parents 
Personally I believe in helping both the child 
and its parents, and starting them off with a 
clean slate; but obviously helping the child 
means helping its parents. Help refused to 
the parents is help refused to their child. It 
is, in fact, a direct blow at the child—a blow 
which the laws of Colorado mercifully pro- 
vide against. Another legal factor, also exist- 
ing, so far, only in Colorado, which enters 
into this situation and warrants the protect- 
ing and aiding of parents in such cases, is 
the Redemption of Offenders Act, concerning 
which I shall have something to say later. 

Never shall I forget the happiness of that 
girl and the smiling satisfaction of her hus- 
band. They joyfully came to see me after 
that many times. Later I had a talk with 
Sarah’s mother, who, like all such mothers I 
have dealt with, proved ready enough to 
back up her daughter as soon as the first 
shock was over—and how often have I acted 
as an “absorber” to that shock! 

Following the marriage, and sharing our 
confidences with Sarah’s mother, it was de- 
cided that the boy and girl should for a 
time continue as usual in their respective 
homes—the marriage remaining a secret. But 
later with approaching maternity and the 
hope that it would soften her father, it 
would be announced that Sarah and Jack 
had eloped. and the Reverend Mr. Nichols 
was to be overwhelmed with the glad tidings 
During this time the reverend gentleman had 
been away on one of his soul-saving crusades 
in mountain and plains towns where there 
was mining or boring for oil. 

By the time he returned, Sarah’s condition 
did not escape her father, and his attitude 
was not at all reassuring. It filled Sarah and 
her mother with the dread they were hoping 
to avoid, even though they were armed with 
all the conventional credentials that ordi- 
narily called for the conventional forgiveness 
and that should justify his “Bless you, my 
children.” Instead of anything so consoling, 
the Reverend Nichols acted badly. He 
scowled about the house for a few hours and 
then began to ask questions which threw 
Sarah into a panic of fear. Mrs. Nichols at- 
tempted her rescue and tried to explain 
matters. That brought out the fact of the 
marriage, that he was assured had taken 


place secretly, several months previously. It 
also brought out the declaration of Sarah's 
approaching 


motherhood—volunteered by 
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(Continued from page 51) 


Sarah in her hope that it would soften him 
toward her. Instead he went into a rage. 
He marched furiously up and down the 
room, and demanded to know who had in- 
fringed upon his parental authority and mar- 
ried his daughter without his consent. 
Sarah told me later that to protect me, she 
had intended to tell him that she had lied to 
me about her age, and passed herself off for 
eighteen, but in her panic forgot it. She 
told him I had made the marriage, and ex 
plained that she and Jack had taken this 


course because they knew both families 
would oppose the match. “And so, Father, 
when Jack and I couldn't stand it any 


longer, we went to Judge Lindsey and got 
married.” 

“What right did he have to marry you?” 
he thundered. “Didn't he know you were my 
daughter? Why, you're nothing but a child 
Your looks show it. Didn't he know it?” 

“Oh, yes,” she cried, “but he married us 
just the same.” 

And then the fat was in the fire. That 
afternoon, while I was out, the Reverend 
Mr. Nichols came tearing into my chambers 
He paced up and down, demanding: “Where 
is the Judge?” 

When he found I was out, he began speak- 
ing his mind. 

This Juvenile Court business, he said, was 
going entirely too far. He had heard we had 
done things that were simply scandalous, and 
now he had the evidence of it in his own 
family ; and I would have to account*to him 
for my conduct. He was in such a rage that 
one of the women officers told me later she 
at first thought of calling in an officer to sub- 
due him. He waited around for some time, 
and as I did not show up, finally went away, 
saying he would return. 

The next day Sarah came to see me, much 
disturbed. She told me of her interview 
with her father. When she had told him of 
her expectancy he accused her of having had 
to get married, and of having committed 
“the supreme sin—the supreme sin,” and 
other nonsense that to his way of thinking 
seemed axiomatic. 

“Don't you tell him anything about the 
‘supreme sin, I warned. “You tell him you 
ran away and got married because you 
wanted to, and that I married you.” 

“T did,” she said. “And I showed him the 
marriage certificate; and of course, thanks to 
you, Judge, if he looks up the license, that 
will correspond to it. But I’m awfully afraid 
of him; and if he ever did find out, he might 
do something dreadful. Just now he’s re- 
strained by that certificate. The dates are all 
right and my baby will be born just as it 
should be.” She paused. “Judge, I wonder 
if I hadn't better tell you the truth about 
my father. He hasn't a bit of right to be 
indignant about me, and my sins are really 
none of his business. You know, Mother 
hasn't gotten along with him very well for a 
long time. He is ugly to her most of the time, 
and doesn’t treat her right. He is always 
sneering and finding fault with her house- 
keeping. They have had separate rooms for 
a long time. 

“One time when he was out soul-saving he 
met a girl who came to the meeting, brought 
there by somebody. He got interested in her 
soul. He wanted to save her. And he used 
to talk to her, looking into her eyes, and 
holding her hand and stroking it. He took a 
fatherly attitude toward her, and I am 
sure he didn’t himself realize what was go- 
ing on inside of him, and that he’d have been 
horrified if he had known. 

“He told Mother this girl had a beautiful 
soul, and that he was going to get her out 
of the clutches of certain influences in the 
town where he met her, and that he wanted 
to bring her home to live with us for a 
while. 
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“Mother, who never opposed him in any- 
thing, said, ‘All right, of course, and Mary 
came. That was her name—Mary. She 
was a funny kind of girl. She got all worked 
up by Father's talking and praying over 
her, and she said she was a Magdalene, and 
that she was terribly worried about the men 
whom she had helped lose their souls and 
that she wondered if she couldn't recover 
and save their souls as well as her own. And 
then she and Father would pray. Sometimes 
they prayed down in the living-room, right 
before all of us. It made me feel ashamed. 
And sometimes they prayed in her room on 
their knees by her bed—with the door open; 
and you could hear Father praying all over 
the house, and Mary sobbing. 

“All this time he was awfully cross to 
Mother, but she put up with it and said 
nothing. I tried to treat Mary decently even 
though the whole business made me sick. I 
began to hate the thing he called religion. 

“One night Mother was away. She had 
gone to nurse her sister, who was sick. It 
was a hot, sultry night in summer. I got 
up to go to the bathroom for a drink of 
water, and not wanting to disturb Father, I 
went carefully along the hall on tiptoe. As 
I passed Father's door, I saw he was not in 
his room. Then I came to Mary’s room. 
The moon was shining bright—and—oh, 
Judge—Father was there. I didn’t want to 
tell you, Judge, but— Well, I stopped stock 
still. I could hardly believe that it was 
actually Father. Well, I guess it was the 
shock of it; at any rate I made a noise, and 
Father turned his head and saw me. I ran 
back to my room and shut the door, and sat 
on the edge of my bed shivering, though the 
night was stifling hot. 


“ID RETTY soon came a knock, and Father 
came in. Down the hall I could hear 
Mary, laughing just like a fiend, or a de- 
mon, or a mad person—I don’t know which. 
And Father himself acted as if he were mad. 
He knelt down by the bed and began to 
pray for forgiveness. He asked God if he 
should not kill himself. Would that make 
up for his sin? No, he couldn't do that, for 
then he'd go right to hell! His eyes had a 
wild light in them; and I was so sorry for 
him that I just put my arms around him 
and talked to him and tried to quiet him. 
All the time I could hear Mary laughing. 

“Father said he was going to kill himself; 
that he might as well, now that he had killed 
his soul. He said he had been sinning with 
Mary in his heart for a long time; and that 
he couldn't keep his thoughts down; and 
that he hadn't been himself; and that all the 
praying he had been doing just seemed to 
bring him closer and closer to Mary. ‘Am I 
myself?’ he asked, looking at me like a ma- 
niac. ‘Am I your father? Don't you think 
I’m some one else? Your father couldn’t do 
such a thing! Who am I?’ 

“Well, I felt that I must quiet him some- 
how. And I told him not to worry, and that 
I'd never tell Mother. 

“And he said, very pitifully: ‘Oh, Sarah, 
you will never tell her?’ 

“ ‘Father,’ I said, ‘there is no sense in your 
taking on this way. You are always telling 
how the Lord forgives other sinners, and 
surely He will forgive you.’ 

“At last I got him quieted down, and back 
to his room. But all that night I heard him 
stirring about the house, and pacing the floor. 
Mary had shut her door, and there was no 
more from her. I didn’t have any ill will 
toward her. I don’t think she expected any 
such conduct from Father. The next morn- 
ing she walked out of the house with her 
satchel, and I’ve never seen her since. 

“T had to lie to Mother to account for her 
departure, because Father acted so funny 
when she asked questions. I took all the 
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Among 


Society Debutantes 
ln G ities 


this soap leads all 
others in popularity 


for the care of 


the skin 


OUNG society girls of eleven 

American cities, asked what soap 
they use for their skin, replied over- 
whelmingly, ‘‘Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap!” 

From luxurious, jazz-loving New 
York to straight-laced Philadelphia 
—from Boston, aristocratic and high- 
brow, to lovely, romantic Baltimore, 
Nashville, New Orleans—the answer 
was the same. 

In New York, Woodbury’s is nearly 
three times as popular among society 
debutantes as any other toilet soap. 

Among the lovely debutantes of 
Southern cities— Baltimore— Nash- 
ville — New Orleans — Savannah — 
Birmingham— Richmond —Atlanta— 
Woodbury’s is nine times as popular. 

In conservative Philadelphia, 
Woodbury’s is preferred seven times 
to any other. Two-thirds of Boston 
debutantes are using Woodbury’s; 
more than half the Washington 
debutantes. 

“Its purity” is the quality they 
name oftenest, in telling why 
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That last lingering look in the mirror—does it show a skin clear, 


smooth, radiant 


A skIN sPECIALIS. worked out the formula by 
which Woodbury’s Facial Soap is made. This 
formula not only calls for the purest and finest 
ingredients; it also demands greater refinement 
in the manufacturing process than is commer- 
cially possible with ordinary soap. 





they prefer Woodbury’s Fa- 
cial Soap. “Its soothing, non- 
irritating effect on the skin.” 


Touch. 


Tue Anprew Jercens Co., 1707 Alfred St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
For the enclosed 10c please send me the new large-size trial 

cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the Cold _™ Facial Cream 

and Powder, and the treatment booklet, “ 


A Skin You Love to 
In Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 


1707 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. 


Name 
Send for the new © Siree: 
large-size trial set! City 





with fresh beauty? 


A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month 
or six weeks. Around each cake is wrapped a 
booklet of famous skin treatments for over- 
coming common skin defects. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s today — begin 
tonight the treatment 
your skin needs! 
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blame, explaining that I had lost patience 
with Mary, and that she had left in a huff 
at me, and that I thought it a good riddance. 

“But Judge, I'll never forget the way that 
girl laughed that night. I sort of got the 
feeling that she was—well—disillusioned, 
you know. I guess she'd thought Father 
wasn't like other men. He had been awfully 
strict with himself, I suppose; and he must 
have had it boiling around inside of him, and 
the temptation was too much for him. I've 
done a lot of thinking about it and that’s the 
way I figure it. You see, something had to 
break, either his temper and his nerves, or 
else his morals. Mostly it'd been temper and 
nerves. I've talked about it with Jack a 
good deal, and he thinks that was the way of 
it, and that Father wasn't really to blame. 

“But with all that having happened, 
wouldn't you think I ought to be able to go 
to him in a matter like this affair with Jack 
and tell him the truth? The fact is he’s 
so used to being a hypocrite about sex that 
he believes his own lies. It’s strange my 
situation hasn't reminded him of Mary and 
of the consideration I showed him—but it 
doesn't seem to.” 

“Remind him yourself,” I said. “That's 
the solution of your problem, Sarah. Talk 
to him privately. Tell him you have heard 
all about the exhibition he made of himself 
in this court, and about the threats he made; 
and then say to him: ‘Father, surely I'm not 
the only sinner in our family; and you al- 
ways preach that the Lord forgives sinners. 
You say I must have done wrong or some- 
thing to have had the Judge marry me, 
though you know perfectly well that he 
marries scores and scores of people, and it 
means nothing at all when one does get mar- 
ried by him. Now let me tell you this: He 
married me. Here is the certificate, and you 
can go and look at the license, and you will 
find the dates correspond, and that I'll have 
my baby when I should have it and not be- 
fore. I haven't any more to say about it 
than that, Father, and I don't think you 
should. Father, do you remember Mary?’ 

“Now,” I finished, “you just recall that to 
him, and remind him how you stood by him, 
and how he got over his ‘sin,’ as I suppose 
he calls the thing that happened to him; and 
make an appeal to his generosity and his 
common sense on that basis. Do it without 
threats or any hint of holding a club over his 
head. Don't make him feel that his secret 
is not safe with you whatever he does; and 
don't frighten him or hurt him, or make him 
feel that you reproach or judge him. Let 
him create his own attitude of mind out of 
the materials at hand. Remember that he is 
as much a helpless victim of superstition as 
you are—though in a different way.” 


UST a few days later Sarah came back, 

wildly happy. “Father has changed al- 
together,” she announced the instant we were 
alone. “He said to me: ‘Don’t ever mention 
Mary to me again. The thought of her 
makes me sick at heart, and ashamed. But 
I see what a trap it was, Sarah. I just didn't 
know what I was getting into when I tried 
to deal with Mary. As-for you, I feel dif- 
ferently. I've had a chance to think. I see 
the Judge has helped you in the only way he 
could. You and Jack can do whatever you 
like so far as I am concerned. But 


there must have been something out of order 
inside of him—don't you think so? It 
showed itself in that affair with Mary. 
And oh, Judge, I’m so sorry for him; 
because after my experience with Jack, 
I know what it all means. Only our 
case is different, because Jack and I are 
not reproaching ourselves. We had decided 
that since we love each other we had a right 
to be all we chose to each other; and that so 
long as we didn’t have a baby, it was no- 
body’s business but our own. But Father 
has always believed and taught that it was 
everybody's business, whether there was a 
baby or not. The trouble with us was that 
we didn’t take the right means not to have 
a baby. But now I'm glad we didn't, and 
I'm so happy that I got onto the street-car 
this morning singing to myself; and'the con- 
ductor heard me and laughed—and I laughed 
too. Why, Judge, I wouldn't give my baby 
up for anything. Even now, before it’s born, 
I don't see how I ever lived without it. A 
thing so wonderful can’t be wrong.” 

“No, Sarah,” I answered, “it isn’t wrong— 
but you went at it the wrong way as decreed 
by society, my dear child. It might have 
been terribly unfortunate if there had been 
no one to come to who understood you, and 
dealt with you as I did, or had there been 
no way to provide for your baby. That 
would have been the case in most States. In 
Colorado, you see, we have several ways of 
doing that. For instance, I have more appli- 
cations from people who want to adopt 
babies than there are babies to adopt. But 
in most States little is provided for looking 
after the interests of such children; and so 
ciety, instead of blaming its own stupidity, 
blames the mothers, and brands the children 
as illegitimate and thus encourages child 
murder. There is no such thing, Sarah, as 
an illegitimate child. All States will some 
day so decide. By helping you and Jack in 
this matter I have made possible the crea- 
tion of a good, socially productive, socially 
valuable home. Yet my enemies insist that 
the work I am doing encourages immorality 
and ‘strikes at the very foundations of the 
home.’ What do you think about it, Sarah?” 


AND now, on the basis of the facts I 
4 have just related, let us return to a 
consideration of chastity, and what it is not. 
In the Nichols home they followed the pre- 
scription recommended by my correspondent 
who was brought up in a God-fearing home 
where sex was not much discussed, and where 
they set a sentinel at the door of their 
thoughts; a typical American home, in other 
words, where they tell you, if you ask them, 
that they still believe in chastity and haven't 
much use for people who don't. 

They call it chastity, because in this coun- 
try that is largely what chastity is. We have 
succeeded remarkably well in creating this 
purity veneer, this lid clamped-down over 
whatever devil's broth may be simmering 
underneath, under an  unguessable, pent 
power of steam. It is easier to create that 
kind of surface chastity than it is to create 
a real chastity, sweet and sound and happy 
to the core. 

For a real chastity is a state of mind, a 
way, not of forgoing love, but of evaluating 
it. Such chastity is not easily to be had. 
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It is a product of culture and freedom; and 
it is not necessarily in agreement with our 
prevailing sex traditions. As judged by those 
traditions it may even appear unchaste. For 
mere conformity to a prescribed code, real 
chastity substitutes moral responsibility, com- 
mon sense, good judgment, and a sincere de- 
sire to respect other people's rights. It would 
base sex conduct on ethics, not on a compul- 
sory morality which has never heard of ethics 
and which cares nothing for what is genuine 
in conduct. 

Unfortunately we Americans are creatures 
of law. We decide nothing for ourselves. 
We have a law for almost everything. That 
is why we lack the poise which is necessary 
for the free conduct of our personal affairs 
without anarchy and license. We are as un- 
reliable, and as unstable, in matters of sex 
freedom as was the Reverend Joseph Nichols 
when he was confronted by a real temptatio” 
—or aS was the missionary in “Rain.” 
That’s the natural result of carrying your 
arm, or your mental nature, in a sling of 
sheltering tradition. 

Our conventions prescribe a technical chas- 
tity, and are satisfied with that; and the 
consequence is that we don't recognize gen- 
uine chastity when we see it, unless it hap- 
pens to have the conventional earmarks. 
Lacking those it simply isn’t chastity— 
whether it be chaste in reality or not. Thus 
it happens that I am continually coming into 
contact with instances of sex conduct which, 
while beyond the pale of conventional re- 
spectability, are nevertheless genuinely chaste. 

We make of chastity a physical rather than 
a spiritual condition. A physical chastity is 
all that society or the church demands as the 
condition of respectability. It doesn’t matter 
how rotten you may be inside. You may 
be saturated with a sex obsession for twenty- 
four hours of a day; you may harbor con- 
stantly the thoughts that wither and destroy; 
you may be possessed by devils of repression 
that are wrecking you, body and soul. But 
be sure you retain your mask intact! Con- 
trive to be a whited sepulcher and you can 
get by, no matter how rotten you may be 
inside. You will be respectable; society will 
recognize and receive you; “pure” women 
will not draw their skirts aside as you pass; 
and you on your part will socially recognize 
and receive all who maintain their masks in- 
tact. This, not the wild and ill-advised re- 
bellions against convention that are done in 
the open, is what is the matter with us. It 
is this internal lack of straight thinking and 
wholesome feeling that wrecks us. Virtue is 
a happy condition, but there is nothing vir- 
tuous about this. It is as unwholesome as 
any other kind of moral leprosy. 


AM not saying that a technical, conven- 

tional chastity has no place. I am merely 
saying that we have made that kind of chas- 
tity into an overrated virtue, on which we 
insist in season and out. We lug it in by the 
ears even when it is clearly out of place, and 
preposterously unsuited to the existing cir- 
cumstances. We use no reason or common 
sense mn dealing with this thing. Chas- 
tity is not a specified, ready-made variety 
of conduct; it is a state of mind and heart. 
By the same token unchastity is a condition 
of the mind and heart, not a mere departure 
from some prescribed line of sex con- 
duct. Sex relations in marriage, for 





please forget about Mary.’ 

“ ‘Father,’ I said, ‘I know God 
has forgiven you if you have sinned; 
and I think that if I have committed 
any sin, He will forgive me. I am 
sorry I displeased you. And now, 
you are going to be nicer and kinder 
to Mother than you have been, 
aren't you?’ 

“‘T didn’t mean to be anything 
else, he said. ‘I guess it’s been 
nervousness. But I'll do better.’ 

“And Judge, he is trying, I think. 
He isn't really unkind at heart; but 





above. 


power. 


“DIAMONDS OF RUNA”’ 


Beatrice ‘Grimshaw, fictional mistress of the 
South Seas, never wrote a more dramatic tale 
than the one the title of which is given 
It's the story of a wrecked yacht 
and the salvaged necklace of a member of the 
party by a native diver—a tale of grim 
It is scheduled for an early issue. 


instance, may be, and often are, un- 
chaste—in the absence of love— 
though technically they are always 
“chaste.” “! 
What I have frequently discovered 
about “chaste” people is that con- 
tinence has not necessarily had the 
effect of ennobling or purifying their 
characters, as it is supposed to do, 
but that it has, on the contrary, 
often resulted in diseased attitudes of 
mind toward sex, and in obsessions, 
to such a degree that such persons 
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These Two Creams will safeguard the loveliness of your skin 


-. distinguished women have selected them .- - 


ISTINGUISHED in name and 

position, the beautiful women of 
the smart world demand for them- 
selves an equal distinction of appear- 
ance. They know that nothing adds 
so much to a woman’s presence as a 
smooth skin and clear, fresh coloring. 
So they choose two delicate creams 
and maintain the traditions of femi- 
nine beauty that taste and good 
breeding have established. 


Apply Pond’s Cold Cream at night 
and whenever your skin feels tired, or 
dusty. Leave it for a few moments, 
so that its fine oils may penetrate 


H. M. The Queen of Spain 
The Duchess of Vendome 
The Duquesa de Alba 
The Princesse Eugéne Murat 
Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt 
Mrs. Nicholas Longworth 





— 








Free Orrer: Send this coupon for free 


tubes of Pond’s Two Creams. 
Tue Ponp’s Extract COMPANY, Dept. R 


108 Hudson Street... New York City 
Ness®.. — -_ 
Street — _ — 
Chey _____ State — 











——_ 
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the pores and lift out the dust and 
powder. Wipe off and repeat. If your 
skin is dry, a little cream left on over- 
night will restore suppleness. 

Pond’s Vanishing Cream gives a 
delicate finish. Smoothed lightly over 
the face and hands after every daytime 
cleansing, it keeps the skin soft and 
white, takes powder evenly and affords 
certain protection against the irrita-- 
tion of the sun and wind. 

Give your skin this daily care with 
Pond’s Two Creams and possess the 
clear, fresh color and smooth com- 
plexion which society demands. 
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and have it 


read sex into everything, 
They 


always present in their consciousness. 
read their prurience into everything. 

Such persons are unchaste, however con- 
sistently they may cling to a technical chas- 
tity, or however they may, if unmarried, 
remain continent; for continence and chastity 
are not the same thing. The minds of such 
persons are too often a hotbed, a breeding 
ground, of exaggerated, base, even perverted 
desire. Sex perversions and obsessions spring 
from such states of mind—chastity, never! 

In other words, our conventional concep- 
tion of chastity as mere continence is a lie; 
it is a morbid substitute for a sex life which 
ought to be clean-cut, happy and healthy—a 
wholesome condition of the mind and heart, 
with plenty of room in it for clean desire, 
cleanly expressing itself. Real goodness does 
not make people unhappy, though we have 
a puritanical notion that it does, and that if 
it doesn't, it can’t be goodness. Real chastity, 
likewise, does not make people unhappy; it 
makes them happy. Such chastity is the sanity 
of sex; it is not the death, extinction or 
needless and stupid repression of sex. It is a 
reasonable expression of sex; and its legiti- 
mate bounds are far wider, in my opinion, 
than anything provided for in our present 
marriage conventions. 

Of course this means that it does have 
bounds; and I think those bounds are readily 
definable, though they vary with individuals 
and with the circumstances. What deter- 
mines those bounds is the educated conscience 
and common sense of the individual. I am 
unable to see that the fact that some persons 
lack conscience and common sense alters the 
situation. Society develops such qualities by 
having the opportunity to exercise them. To 
get anywhere with human affairs, you have 
to trust people—and educate them, of course. 

I have already expressed my dissent from 
the doctrines of free love; but I am equally 
clear that I must express dissent from the 
opposite extreme of continence prescribed by 
our present sex code. I think the com- 
panionate marriage, which I have already 
fully discussed, would be a reasonable com- 
promise with our present conventions and 
with our present want of education and self- 
control in these matters of sex conduct. If 
such a code were once established, further 
freedom in this direction might become 
practicable without injury to society and 
without any departure from sound ethics. 

In a theoretically perfect condition of so- 
ciety, restraints of any kind would not be 
needed, because everybody would do right, 
and everybody would follow his own desires 
only to the point where gratification of such 
desires would work no injury on others. But 
such a state as that is so far in the indefinite 
future that we may restrict ourselves here to 
pointing it out as a philosophical ideal. In 
the meantime we can work toward it, and 
are working toward it; and that is the reason 
for this revolt and these changes that are 
taking place in our sex code today. 

It is a terrible fate that has come upon 
mankind that the things it pronounces good 
and virtuous should so often be evil. And 
there are few evils more malignant than the 
stupid fraud, the conventional veneer, to 
which we wrongfully and almost blasphe- 
mously give the name of chastity. 


HERE is nothing new about all this. I 
am continually startled by the evidences 
that come to me that thousands of persons 
are groping their way, both by instinct and 
by efforts to think things out, toward some 
sounder and more sincere and adequate prin- 
ciple of sex conduct than they have found in 
received tradition. That this is the case 
among the younger generation is evident; 
that it is equally true of the older genera- 
tion is also evident, though not openly so. 
The older generation is merely more discreet 
about putting itself on record. 
I have in mind a man whose name is well 


known in Denver, and who, in his pro- 
fession, is nationally known. He is a 
churchman and highly respected by the 
clergy that have no conception of his real 
thoughts. He could not “afford” to give ex- 
pression publicly to what I am here permit- 
ted to record for him. He told me that he 
had radically altered his conception of what 
he wanted his daughter to think and feel 
about sex, and that he had told her so. 

“I would prefer for her to have whatever 
sex experience she has, in marriage,” he said, 

not because I'm concerned about the mo- 
rality of it, but because I concider it safer, 
in view of the way society treats people who 
break with the conventions. But if she were 
to remain unmarried, I should consider it a 
capital misfortune if she should let that in- 
terfere with her right, as a woman, to live 
out her sex life. 

“My wife and I grew up with the old- 
fashioned notions, and when Isabel began to 
feel the pull of this younger-generation 
stuff, we went right up in the air. But 
being confronted with the situation, we set 
ourselves to think it through. 

“You know the old argument: Chastity 
is the chief of all the social virtues because 
the virility of a nation depends on the chas- 
tity of its women. Chastity, according to 
this way of reasoning, is a form of loyalty 
to the race, and is obligatory for that reason. 
Few persons have any doubt, I suppose, that 
unchastity strikes at the foundations of the 
home, and therefore at the very roots of na- 
tional and racial life. 

“Well, in a sense all that is undoubtedly 
true; but it depends on how you define chas- 
tity. We've made a catchword of it, and 
it needs to be made definite. I have known 
some wonderful women, for instance—and 
I know you have—who were not continent, 
and not conventionally pure, but who were 
capable of producing virile and wonderful 
progeny. They made good wives and moth- 
ers. There was nothing degenerate about 
them. And from what you tell me of the 
girls who come to you, it would be nonsense 
to lump them as degenerates, weaklings, mo- 
rons or even ‘bad.’ ” 

I laughed. “One of the most brilliant 
girls I ever dealt with,” I told him, “took 
high honors in sociology in one of our great- 
est State universities. She had just borne 
an ‘illegitimate’ child when she entered the 
class in sociology, and one of the first things 
she did was to listen to a lecture by a learned 
professor who assured the class that the 
mothers of illegitimate children were nearly 
all defectives, subnormal mentally and phys- 
ically. Most of the girls I deal with who 
‘go wrong’ are above the average in beauty, 
brains and intelligence. They seldom, if ever, 
get into difficulties or get into the courts. 
It is the ‘defective’ type who mostly get into 
court procedures. This is, in part, responsi- 
ble for her teacher's ignorance. But go on 
with your story.” 

He nodded. “High-spirited, wild as a young 
hawk, overflowing with life, mature for 
her years—that’s my daughter. 


“THE 
MANICURE MYSTERY” 


Elsa Barker has written up 
another of the cases in 
crime detection that have 
made of Detective Dexter 
Drake one of the most 
amazing characters in con- 
temporary fiction. It will 
appear under the above 
title in an early issue. 
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“Well, this is the way I look at it: In 
the first place, there’s a chemistry of sex, a 
chemistry of love, if you will. That's some- 
thing that wasn’t known in the old days, but 
we are hearing much about it recently. 

“Now, evidently, a factor like that simply 
is. You can’t do away with it by denying it 
or bottling it up or laying it to original sin. 
It can no more be ignored than any other 
fact in nature. It must be recognized and 
utilized sanely. But in that case where do 
these doctrines about the benefits and beau- 
ties of continence come in? If it means 
anything, it means that continence is not 
natural, and that this is why something in- 
stinctive within us fights it. 

“T have talked to a lot of old-time doctors, 
conservative medical men, about this, and 
most of them officially take the stand that 
continence is beneficial, or at least harmless. 
I don’t see them practicing their own the- 
ories, however. They are like other men; 
and when you find a man, doctor or layman, 
who has been absolutely continent before 
marriage, you've found a rare bird. I'l 
wager it would be something like one-tenth 
of one per cent, or somewhere near it. 


° OW,” he added, “I figure it about like 

1 this: The best way to keep sex from 
getting possession of youngsters is to keep 
them busy; of course the same thing applies 
to their elders too. Get them interested in 
other things and use up as much of this 
flood of sex energy as possible that way. 
That’s what I tell my daughter. 

“ ‘Sublimation,’ the psycho-analysts call it. 
My girl is in a school I have picked with 
that in mind. She has plenty to do, and she’s 
interested in doing it. If I had a boy, Id 
keep him busy the same way. That is one 
of the most important uses of athletics for 
boys and girls. Keep them busy, and you've 
found a way to utilize the sex hormones in 
ways that are natural, beneficial and produc- 
tive. A lot of the girls and boys who come 
to you in trouble have not had that kind 
of guidance, and they've had time to get into 
mischief. Isn't that so?” 

“It is,” I agreed. 

“Now, that takes care of a major part of 
the problem, doesn’t it?” 

“But not all of it.” 

“No—by no means. 
sublimationists miss their step. They think 
you can sublimate the whole business. As 
I figure it, there is so much hormone that no 
matter how you keep these kids on the jump, 
there’s always a surplus of sex energy left 
over—not only in adolescence but in later 
life. That’s why I think this talk about 
sublimation as a means to absolute continence 
is fallacious. 

“I know women who have never married, 
and who ought to—who need marriage bad- 
ly. They have the notion that they have 
sublimated all the sex they’ve got in feminist 
careers. But I’ve concluded with respect to 
such people that they either haven't got 
much, or else that there is an unused sur- 
plus of bottled-up sex inside of them that 
more than accounts for their nerves and their 
peculiarities. In addition, of course, they 
miss the companionship, the human elements, 
of marriage; and they lose heavily by that. 

“More than that, I’ve concluded that many 
of these people who think they have sub- 
limated their sex impulses into something 
they call ‘higher’ have really translated them 
into dangerous disorders and a general in- 
ability to live, think and feel right. The 
psycho-analysts call that ‘introversion,’ I be- 
lieve. 

“The question, then, as I see it, is what's 
to be done with that portion of sex energy 
which can’t be sublimated. It seems to me 
that other things being equal, people can't 
very well be benefited by its repression, and 
they may be harmed if such repression be 
carried too far. I don’t think that com- 
mands to self-control by any means meet 


That’s where these 
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What would you give for extra washing help? 


Isn’t extra help for all your 
washing and cleaning 
worth considering? 


Millions of women have been 
getting the extra help of Fels-Naptha 
for years in washing clothes. 

Although at one time or another 
they may have been tempted into 


trying chips, powders or what not, 
they come back to Fels-Naptha. They 
realize that Fels-Naptha is more than 
soap—and does thorough work more 
quickly and more easily. 

Unusually good soap and plenty 
of dirt-loosening naptha, working 


together in Fels-Naptha, give you 
extra washing help you’d hardly 
expect from any other soap, no 
matter what its form, or color, or 
price. 

But its extra help doesn’t stop with 
clothes. This same dirt-loosening 
quality that helps so much with the 
wash, gives you extra help in cleaning 
painted woodwork, scrubbing floors, 
brightening bathroom enamel, 
removing spots from rugs and 
draperies, in fact in all your house- 
hold cleaning. 

Because Fels-Naptha has proved 
so great a help throughout the home, 


women who use it say: “Nothing can 


take the place of Fels-Naptha!” 

Get a Golden Bar from your 
grocer. Youcan then prove, in your 
own way, that extra help is worth 
many times a penny or so more a 
week. —_—e— 


Whether your washing is done in 
tubs or in a washing machine—whether 
cool, lukewarm or hot water is used, or 
clothes are boiled, you are sure to get the 
extra help of Fels-Naptha. 

It is splendid for taking out spots and 
stains. Many women prefer it for their 
most personal laundering—for the extra 
cleanliness it gives with so little effort and 


handling. 


© Fels & Co. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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Your gums need 
calisthenics, too! 


ANY of us find time for regular exer- 

cise to keep our bodies in trim. And 

even when the “‘daily dozen’’ is omitted, 
our muscular tissues in the course of a busy 
day get some work and stimulation to keep 
them healthy. But our gum tissues get none. 
They are robbed of exercise by our mod- 
ern diet. For these soft, delicious eatables 
we prize so highly have lost their invigo- 
rating properties. They are stripped of their 
roughage. They fail to keep the blood 
within the gum walls in lively circulation. 
That is why gums soften and become 
prey to disease. ‘Pink tooth brush”’ is only 
a fore-runner of more stubborn troubles. 


How Ipana and massage offset 
the harm that soft food brings 
Very logically, the dentists turn to massage 
of the gums as the remedy. And, further, 
thousands of them direct that the massage 
be performed with Ipana Tooth Paste after 
the regular cleaning with Ipana. 
For Ipana contains ziratol, an antiseptic 
and hemostatic well-known to the pro- 
fession. Its special properties enable Ipana 


to aid in the toning and strengthening of | 


the weak, undernourished tissues. 


Switch to Ipana for one month 

You'll find Ipana’s flavor a delicious sur- | 
prise. And Ipana will keep your teeth white 
and brilliant. The ten-day trial tube will 
readily prove these things. But the better 
plan is to get a full-size tube at the drug 
store. Use it faithfully for a whole month, 
and see how your gums respond to good care! 


t PAN TOOTH 


PASTE 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. C47 
73 West Street, New York, N.Y. 








Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA 
TOOTH PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp 
to cover partly the cost of packing and mailing. 
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|this issue. Most of us have too much self- 
control rather than too littl. We are past 
masters in the art of sitting on ourselves, 
bottling ourselves up, and playing the vir- 
tuous and chaste hypocrite, no matter what 
our thoughts and desires may be. 

“For my part, I agree with those who hold 
that sex repression is and always has been, 
one of the causes of war. Society has been 
a witches’ caldron of sex-fantasy, secret 
wishes, frustrated hopes and twisted instinct. 
War becomes a kind of sublimation for all 
this. Deny love normal expression, and you 
transmute it into hatred. It is not for noth- 
ing that sex is identified in our speech with 
love, so that we use the word love to in- 
dicate the activity of sex. Think of the 
kindness, and the good will, and the sense 
of harmony with life that would come upon 
men and women if they could be at peace 
with sex and with society at one and the 
same time, on a saner and more workable 
basis of chastity than the one the past has 
confined us to. I don’t mean that it would 
bring a millennium; but I do mean that 
it would make the kindly virtues come easier 





I WAS 


Jan. 18: Did not get any work today 
after going to the Super-Zenith and the 
| Ultra-Pinnicle and the Superior-Acme. Of 
course while I was wasteing my time with 
that cheap “Allah” all the good parts were 
taken. That is pot luck, as the saying is. 

Estella is out again, and she did not come 
home insulted again last night so I cannot 
imagine who she is with. I am sure it can- 
not be a man with influents. Ever since that 
gag-man showed he liked me she has been 
| very cool and does not tell me things like 
she used to. Of course I am very glad for 
she used to boar me, my dear. I wonder 
who she can be with. I have just half a 
mind to take a walk and write to Avery 
when I get back. 








ATER: Estella is in bed. How sorry I 
feel for poor dear Estella! I know at 
last what she had to put up with from that 
gag-man and how a man can live and insult 
girls like what he does I do not know. I 
am glad Estella and I have both found him 
out in time, and when it is morning and 
Estella is awake, I will do all in my power 
to be friends with her again, as us girls 
should never let a man, especially a gag-man, 
come between us. 
I went out for a walk like I said, and 
as it seemed lighter toward the gag-man’s 
| hotel, I went that way, as my mother would 
| be worried if she knew I was walking alone 
in dark streets. Well, when I saw I had 
| happened to walk right to the front of 
this gag-man’s hotel, I thought it would be 
a good thing to telephone up and see if 
Estella was with him, and then I would walk 
home with her and save her from being 
| insulted for once. 
|} But I could tell over the telephone that 
| he was alone. He pertended like he did not 
| know who I was and asked me to come up, 
| and I thought that if I could find out what 
kind of a man he really was, that Estella 
rea be glad, and anyway he had certainly 
given me to understand he would be very 
So I went up. 








| happy to have me come. 

I suppose the hotel people thought “here 
|was another girl selling herself for star- 
|dom’s sake,” not knowing that a mere gag- 
|man cannot make stars. And anyway I am 
|not the kind of a girl which would of done 
such a thing. 

Well this gag-man kept on acting like he 
was surprised that it was me, but I went 
in and closed the door, and he got right 
up and opened it, saying, “Anyone can catch 
}a close-up and welcome to everything that 
{goes on here tonight’—which may be his 
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than they do, and that the forccs released 
by such a change would not be savage forces, 
but the reverse. It goes without saying, of 
course, that any sudden plunge into such a 
change would be dangerous. We are not yet 
educated for it. It would have to be a slow 
growth, a natural change, such as seems to 
be taking place in response to changed con- 
ditions of living.” 

“Do you mean,” I asked, “that you have 
laid all these cards on the table in dealing 
with your daughter?” 

“Yes. I've done it partly with the help 
of books, I confess. It is hard to break 
through old reserves. But she and her parents 
have finally learned to talk about these 
things.” 

“Most persons,” I observed, “would think 
you were running a grave risk to trust the 
judgment of an adolescent that far.” 

“Those are the counsels of fear,’ he said. 
“This takes faith, No one knows that bet- 
ter than you.” 

“I wish more people could see it,” 
plied. 

“More are seeing it,” 


I re- 


he rejoined. 


SO INSULTED 
(Continued from page 82) 


idea of a gag but is not even gentlemanly to 
me. I suppose I should of known then what 
kind of a person he was, but I have always 
had a trusting nature, and when one is born 
like that it is hard to get away from one. 

Well, I always believe in doing my best 
for a girl friend and so I kept on thinking 
how it was my duty to find out all I could 
about this gag-man for Estella’s sake. He 
was sitting on a sort of sofa kind of behind 
the door, and as my chair was right square 
in front of the door I thought I had better 
change as I would not like anyone in Holly- 
wod to think I was assosiating even for a 
good purpose with a gag-man. So I went 
over to the sofa and sat down, but there did 
not seem to be as much room as I had ex- 
pected so I had to sort of sit closer to him 
than I had expected. So I did it against my 
will. 

He kept on saying nothing. He would not 
even answer what I said hardly. I kept on 
thinking, “Well, I am certainly doing Estella 
a favor to be so board for her sake,” but I 
kept on sitting. But after quite a while I 
said: “Well, I guess I had better go on home,” 
just to give him a chance to try and hold me, 
for then I would certainly of screamed and 
roused the hotel. And when he still did not 
say anything or yet move, I became terribly 
afraid! I know that all screen villains are 
quiet, silent men. So I said: “Yes I must be 
going or some one will be saying I am not a 
good girl.’ And then—oh, diary! I was 
never so insulted in my life. He said: 
“You're just as safe as Rin-Tin-Tin!” 

Jan. 19: What a terrible day it has been! 
Estella and I are not rooming together any 
more. I have a little room in the same 
house all by myself, I am glad to say. I 
have put up with enough from that girl. 
This morning for the first time since I have 
known her she was in a hurry to get to 
work, and when I tried te begin telling her 
about that gag-person, she said he was noth- 
ing in her life, and as I had tried so hard to 
get him, I could have him for a reward. 
As if I ever gave any man except my fiancy 
a thought! 

She kept on talking and talking, and fi- 
nially it came out that she had been inter- 
ested in Mr. Fife’s assistunt ever since she 
has stopped being insulted. And not only 
that, but they have changed “Allah Is Great” 
to “Venus Is Love,” and Estella is going to 
act the shadow of Venus! 

Of course I would never dain to act a 
shadow, of anything, but if Estella is that 
kind of a girl, it is not my affare. 

Have just written to dear Avery. 
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I dragged along 
—half sick’ 


“Dairy Heapacnes—tiredness that I could not seem 
throw off. Then a breaking out all over my body. 
| dragged along—with cathartics—until I was many 
pounds underweight. 
“I had read often of the wonderful results others had 
btained with Fleischmann’s Yeast, but for a long time 
I did not think of Yeast in connection with myself. 
“Finally I decided to make the trial. It turned out 
be very easy and simple. Today I am a strong 
bust man. My ailments have disappeared. I weigh 
186 pounds of pure bone and muscle and feel a picture 


f health and happiness.” 
A. L. Dixon, Dallas, Texas 


LEISCHMANN’S YEAST —a food, not a medi- 

cine— keeps the whole digestive and intestinal 
tract clean. The millions of tiny active yeast plants 
1 every cake remove the poisons of chronic consti- 
pation, and restore the muscles of elimination to 
their normal strength. Your skin clears, your di- 
gestion becomes normal, your old listlessness van- 
ishes. You are really well again. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast is the simple, natural way 
to counteract intestinal poisoning. Eat it regularly. 
You can get it at any grocer’s. Buy two or three 
jays’ supply at a time and keep in a cool dry place. 
Start today to eat Fleischmann’s Yeast. 

Write for a free copy of the latest booklet on Yeast for 
Health. Health Research Dept. M-39, The Fleischmann 
Company, 701 Washington St., New York. 


Mr. A. L. Dixon taking 
“time off” near Dallas, 
Texas. Once he was not 
able to enjoy life like this. 
He tells above how easily and 
naturally he got rid of his ills. 








SaraH Fretp Spuint, Editor, Dept. of Foods 
nd Household Management, McCail’s Magazine. 


I WAS of course familiar with the fact that fresh 
Yeast has nutritive and therapeutic properties. But, 
iriously enough, it had not occurred to me to eat it 
yself until a physician suggested it at a time when 

[ was much run down. It proved so efficacious in 
rrecting my fatigue, nervousness and loss of appe- 
that I have since taken it whenever work began 
make especially heavy draughts on my vitality. 

sy aiding digestion Yeast creates a healthy appetite.” 





This Easy, Natural Way to have 
your rightful, vigorous health 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regu- 
larly every day, one cake before each meal: 
just plain, or-on crackers, in fruit juice, milk or 


water. For constipation physicians say to 
dissolve one cake in hot water (not scalding) 
before meals and at bedtime. (Be sure that a 
regular time for evacuation is made habitual.) 
Dangerous cathartics will gradually become 
unnecessary. 

















Saran Fietp Spiint, New York City 
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“GIRLS AVOIDED ME because of 
the unsightly pimples on my face and I 
was subjected to many embarrassing 
remarks. It was with difficulty that I 
could shave. I became grouchy, un- 
happy. I tried many suggested remedies 
but with no results. I was urged finally 
to try Fleischmann’s Yeast by an old 
friend who had used it long before it be- 
came a national remedy. After three 
months I wasentirely free of skin trouble 
just by eating two cakes of Yeast daily. 
My skin 1s smooth and easy to shave. 
And I have a much better disposition.” 
Wes ey J. Pierce, Richmond, Va. 
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Your Razor will 
seem sharper 


with this 
Saturated Lather 


LL razors seem sharper when the 
beard they cut is as thoroughly 
softened as it should be. Williams Shaving 
Cream springs into a thick bulky lather 
simply saturated with moisture, It is this 
extra moisture held by Williams lather 
that works wonders in beard softening. No 
half-cut hairs—no annoying razor “pull.” 
Williams lubricates the skin for easy 
shaving and gives your face that “barber's 
massage” feeling after the shave. Your 
face actually feels better after a Williams 
shave than before. 

Let us send you a week’s supply of 
Williams Shaving Cream FREE. Send 
us the coupon below, or a postcard today. 
Two sizes—35c¢ and soc. 

AQUA VELVA is our newest triumph 
scientific after-shaving preparation. We w 
send a generous test bottle FREE. Write 
Dept. 104. 


Williams 


a 
ill 


The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 104, Glastonbury, 
Conn, (Canadian address, 1114 St. Patrick Street, 
Montreal 

Please send me free trial tube of Williams 
Shaving Cream. 














SEALED LIPS 
(Continued from page 45) 


permanent elimination of his rival to Lily’s 
affection, who chanced to be his own best 
friend. 

But suspecting guilt, and proving guilt, 
were very different matters, as he had told 
Lily. Clifford knew Glover slightly, and he 
could think of few lips more difficult to un- 
lock than those of that keen and suave gal- 
lant of Broadway's upper underworld. No 
one could put anything over on Glover: that 
was Glover's boast, a boast upon which he 
thus far had made good. So Clifford de- 
cided his wisest course was to go straight to 
Glover and seemingly lay all his cards upon 
the table. 

But he decided first to see Commissioner 
Thorne; and at ten o'clock he was in Po- 
lice Headquarters, repeating to his old 
friend all that Lily Gilmore had told him. 

“I agree that Corrigan doesn’t seem an 
important figure in his alleged gang,” said 
General Thorne. “Lord, Clifford,’ he ex- 
ploded, “I'll be glad if that Gilmore girl 
is right, and if you can turn Corrigan loose, 
and in place of him land one of the big men 
behind all these killings! 

“Clifford,” he went on desperately, “the 
situation created by these killer-bandits has 
got me and the whole Police Department 
half crazy! I'm still being hammered be- 
cause the Department hasn’t yet made an 
arrest in the case of the killing of that 
jeweler Graham over four months ago. That's 
still the worst of all the bandit killings. 
Clifford, the fact that there have been so 
many killings by bandits we can’t run down, 
and to whose identity we can get no clue, 
makes me think that there is operating in 
New York at least one shrewdly organized 
gang of super-bandits that is even more 
clever in masking its personnel and real busi- 
ness than it is in planning and executing its 
devilishly clever hold-ups.” 

“I've often thought the same thing, Gen- 
eral—a clever, unknown gang that is basing 
its success and safety on the device by which 
it remains unknown.” 

“If we could only discover the identity of 
this elusive unknown gang and land it— 
that would be one of the best and biggest 
things the Department could do in this bandit 
situation. But that is too much to hope for.” 
General Thorne sighed. “Does your taking 
up this Corrigan case mean that you're drop- 
ping the Graham affair for the Jewelers’ 
Association ?”’ 

“Not at all. In such similar cases there's 
always a chance of a tie-up between the 
two.” 

“I’m wishing you luck. But I must say, 
Clifford, that this Corrigan affair looks like 
the toughest proposition you've ever tackled. 
It's a case without a clue.” ° 

“So it seems, General.” And then he 
repeated the substance of what he had said 
to Lily Gilmore about sealed lips. 

‘“Sealed lips—that sums up the case ex- 
actly,” nodded General Thorne. “I don't 
see how you expect to handle it.” 

“My only hope is in extreme measures 
That's one reason I’m here, General. I may 
want your help and that of the District At- 
torney, and I may want you both to go 
pretty far.” 

“We'll be waiting your word,” General 
Thorne replied promptly, “and we'll smash 
every regulation if necessary! Only don't 
keep us waiting too long; I’m all curiosity 
to know what idea is being born in that old 
head of yours.” 

“Very likely you'll be present at the birth,” 
smiled Clifford, and took his leave. 


E headed for the Tombs prison, to visit 
Jerry Corrigan. In front of the prison 
white-haired Father Ryan awaited him, ac- 
cording to Clifford’s telephoned request, and 
for a few moments the two men stood on 


the sidewalk and talked in low tones. Father 
Ryan promptly fell in with Clifford's wish 
that he be the nominal instigator and backer 
of the investigation. Then Clifford told of 
Lily Gilmore’s belief in Jerry Corrigan’s in- 
nocence. 

“Thank God for that—I thought Lily Gil 
more had thrown the lad down!” exclaimed 
the old priest. “I too say it’s not in Jerry's 
nature to do such a thing as murder. I've 
known him since he was a boy; he always 
was wild—mostly high spirits, I thought. 
But I. always believed he had the makings 
in him, and that he'd come through as one 
of the finest, most vital, most loyal, most 
lovable two-fisted rough-necks that ever 
grew up to be a leading citizen!” 

“And the girl?” asked Clifford. 

“IT always loved them both,” the old man 
said. “Clifford, I married Lily Gilmore's 
mother to her father; I buried her mother; 
I christened Lily; I buried her father; I 
was to have married Lily and Jerry—then 
they broke with each other. Clifford, I 
honestly believed those two wild, proud, 
opinionated young people would soften and 
grow into understanding, and in time would 
become as fine and happy and useful a 
couple as ever walked away from an altar!” 

Ten minutes later Clifford was in a little 
conference-room in the Tombs with the al- 
leged murderer of Detective Sergeant Duffy. 
Jerry Corrigan had red hair, was big and 
lank, with the lithe muscularity of a cham- 
pion fighter. Clifford saw him as hot-tem- 
pered, impulsive, crude, but indubitably real 
man-material in the raw; for all his prison 
scowl, there was in him an essential simplici- 
ty and forthrightness that marked him as the 
last man who would be likely to murder to 
escape arrest or to avenge a real or fancied 
wrong. 

“I don't see what Mr. Clifford can do to 
help my case, Father Ryan,” Corrigan said 
after the priest had explained that he had 
engaged Clifford in the prisoner’s behalf. 

“Let me be the judge of that,” put in 
Clifford. “Suppose we start by your giving 
me your version of the killing. It’s the 
exact truth I want, just as you see it, over- 
looking no slightest detail.” 


ORRIGAN told his story. In no essential 
did his version differ from the police 
version. 

For a _ long 
studied the prisoner. 
at Corrigan: 

“Who was the man with you when Duffy 
was killed?” 

Corrigan flushed. 
about another man!” 

“But there was at least one 
with you. Who was he?” 

“Even if there was a man, it wouldn't 
help my case any to get an innocent man 
in bad.” 

“If he’s innocent, it wont hurt him any 
if you tell me who he was,” argued Clifford. 
“And he might help you.” 

“If there was any such man, he couldn't 
help me,” Corrigan replied doggedly. “And 
I’m no squealer, to pull a man into trouble 
that’s none of his trouble.” 

Clifford tried further argument, tried to 
surprise Corrigan into making statements; 
but the obstinate and now watchful Corrigan 
was not to be convinced or tricked into slips, 
and Clifford left the Tombs with nothing 
new beyond a strengthened conviction of the 
prisoner’s innocence, and an added problem. 

Corrigan knew something he was holding 
back; very evidently he was protecting some 
one. Here was another case of sealed lips. 
How unseal the lips of obstinate, loyal Jerry 
Corrigan ? 

Clifford now made his way to Glover’s 
office, in one of the finest buildings in the 


moment Clifford silently 
Then suddenly he shot 


“T didn’t say anything 


other man 
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‘Criety “Holds cAdmiration. 









































Oy may be good-looking, smart, up-to- 
the minute in social graces and per- 
sonal charm, but— one must have, too, 
variety . . . For just as the beauty of a jewel 
is the changing lights and shadows of its 
many facets, so the deep allure of a lovely 
woman depends on her changing moods, 
her varied interests, and her delightful 
whimsicality. 


And she must have more than one per- 
fume. For who, in a mood of sophistication, 


Smart new ways to use perfume are suggested in the booklet, 
“Things Perfumes Whisper’ — may we send it to you, with five 


would wear the breezy fragrance of fresh 
lilacs?. .. Or who would consider suitable 
a provocative, dancing sprite of a fragrance 
for the luxurious langour of a quiet after- 
noon? ... Perfumes must meet the moment, 
so Houbigant has created five individual 
odeurs, each different from any other.... 
but all in harmony with the spirit of mod- 
ern life. They are Subtilicé, Mon Boudoir, 
Quelques Fleurs, Le Parfum Ideal and Le 
Temps des Lilas. Powders, bath fragrance, 
and other toiletries are in matching odeurs. 


Houbigant sachets ? Houbigant, Inc., 539 W. 45th St., New York 


HOUBICANT 


PARIS 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - SAN FRANCISCO -MONTREAL 
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New Double Compact—designed 
by a Parisian jeweler exclusively 
for Houbigant—a smart six-sided 
shape; light and thin; rouge in 
four fashionable shades; powder 
in two tones or white; perfumed 
with Houbigant odeurs— $2.50. 
















Houbigant Face Powder—a soft, 
fine powder that clings to the 
skin; perfumed with Subtilité, 
Mon Boudoir, Quelques Fleurs, 
Le Parfum Ideal, or Le Temps 
des Lilas; im shades naturelle, 
rosée, ocre rosée, rachel, ocre or 
white—$1.50. 













er 
Houbigant Soap—luxurious 
soap, rich with fragrance and 
mellow as onlya fine French soap 
can be; in the odeurs Quelques 
Fleurs, Le Parfum Ideal, or La 
Rose France—75¢; Fougére Roy- 
ale—50¢ per cake. 





















Quelques Fleurs Skin Lotion— 
this fragrant lotion keeps the 
skin clear, soft and white—fine- 
textured and free from blemishes. 
It should be applied liberally and 
often to face, neck, arms, and 
shoulders—$1.00. 


















Variety in perfumes—a different 
fragrance for each frock—is made 
possible by purse- size flacons of 
Houbigant odeurs — Subtilité or 
Mon. Boudoir—$1.25 ; Quelques 
Fleurs, Le Parfum Ideal, LeTemps 
des Lilas, La Rose France or 
Quelques Violetres—$1.00. 





Prices quoted apply to U. S. A. only 
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Love Sends Convert 
to Pipe Smoking 
on Tobacco Hunt 


Of course a young man in love will do 
anything to win favor in the eyes of his 
lady fair. And pipe-smoking seems to be 
one of the credentials that admit young 
male America into the graces of the 
fair sex. 

But while smoking a pipe seems to solve 
the feminine problem, finding the right 
tobacco evidently is the male problem. 

Probably that is what prompts such 
letters as this: 

New York, N. Y.. 
June 30, 1926 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

I started smoking on cigarettes, 
but after meeting a young lady for 
whom men who smoked pipes had a 
greater charm, I promptly switched 
to one. 

Then my agony began. I tried one 
brand of tobacco after another, al- 
ways working on the theory that the 
more you paid for tobacco, the bet- 
ter it would be. 

Then came the day I tried Edge 
worth. It was at a ball game. I 
had run short of the certain brand 

was smoking, and a casual ac- 
quaintance offered me a_ pipeful. 

Imagine my delight when after the 
first few puffs, I did not feel the old 
familiar bite. I puffed on, inhaling 
the delightful aroma, and oh, boy! 
it was sweet right down to the bot- 
tom. 

Nothing has 
my pipe, or my 
worth since then. 

Yours very truly, 

(signed) David Freedman, Jr. 


from 


separated me 
Edge- 


pipe from 


Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 


so that you may put | 


it to the pipe test. If 
you like the samples, 
you'll like Edgeworth 
wherever and when- 
ever you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 
Writeyourname 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 8-P 
S. 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 
We'll be grate- 
ful for the name 
and address of your tobacco dealer, too, 
if you care to add them. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means ofall purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed are packed in 
small, pocket-size packages, in hand- 
some humidors holding a pound, and 
also in several handy in-between sizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
Jobbercannot supply you withEdgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any sizeof Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed forthe 
same price you would pay the jobber. 


Richmond.Va.—the Edgeworth Sta- 


On oad radio—tune in on WRVA 
m 
tion. Wave length 256 meters. 








Times Square region. The object of Clifford’s 
visit was twofold: first, to study the char- 
acter of the man he had put at the head 
of his list of suspects, searching for some 
quality which he could use as one chief ele- 
ment of his plan; and second, by his seeming 
obtuseness and frankness in showing Glover 
his open plan, to blind Glover to his secret 
scheme. 

In other days Jack Glover had been a 
very clever confidence man, so clever that 
not once had he been convicted. His office 
door bore the legend “Stocks and Bonds,” 
but his brokerage business was a pretense he 
made little effort to make convincing. He 
was known as one of Broadway's biggest and 
most successful bootleggers, and his broker's 
assistants were known to be members of his 
bootlegging gang. He had had his share of 
arrests, but was considered too smooth for 
police and Federal officers to put out of busi- 
ness—the cleverest bootlegger of them all. 


LOVER received Clifford at once. He 
was a handsome, smartly tailored young 
man of perhaps thirty, with a confidence- 


| inspiring manner and ready open smile. 


“Has the great Clifford turned Federal 
dick,” he asked amiably, “and come to pinch 
a poor bootlegger ?” 

“No, Glover.” Trying to look unsuspi- 
cious, Clifford endeavored to peer into the 
mental workings of this man with whom 
he was going to attempt to match his wits. 
“Father Ryan is interested in the case of 
Jerry Corrigan; he wants Corrigan to get a 
softer verdict than first-degree murder, and 
today he called me in to help out. Naturally 
I’ve come first to you, you being Corrigan’s 
best friend. They-say you saved his life 
during the war; I was hoping you might be 
able to help save his life again.” 

“I'm already doing my best for Jerry, 
Clifford. I have Lonergan defending him, 
and as a criminal lawyer Lonergan is the 
one best bet. We'll sure put up a fight! 
But I'm sorry—between, ourselves, it looks 
as if Jerry didn’t have a chance.” 

“I was hoping, because you know every- 
thing about Corrigan, that you might know 
of some extenuating circumstance.” 

“Such as?” 

“How about his girl? I've heard he'd had 
a quarrel with Lily Gilmore.” Then Clifford 
proceeded to produce what he had decided 
to use as his open plan and seemingly his 
only plan. “Perhaps Corrigan was induced to 


| shoot Duffy by the girl, or perhaps he did 


the killing with the hope of winning the 
girl back. I understand she had a grudge 
against Duffy—he’d insulted her or some- 
thing—and she was glad to have him out 
of the way.” 

“You're sure of that ?” snapped Glover. 

“No. I just heard it.” He'd have to 
acquaint Lily with this supposititious hatred. 
“But the idea sounds reasonable enough— 
it’s just what that kind of girl would want a 


| fellow to do, and it’s just what that kind 


of fellow might do. And if I could show that 
Jerry Corrigan killed Duffy for a woman’s 
sake—well, you know, if you can put a 
pretty woman in a case, how it softens up 
a jury.” 

“Then you really think Lily Gilmore is 
mixed up in the killing?” 

“Glover,” Clifford replied with heavy as- 
tuteness, “I’ve not been a detective all these 
years without learning that a woman is be- 
hind almost every crime of passion and 
violence, and that the first rule of the game 
is ‘Find the Woman.’ Well, there’s only one 
woman in this case, so finding the woman is 
no job here.” 

“But getting the evidence may be. You're 
going after evidence against her ?” 

“From now on I’m going to be right on 
her trail,” was Clifford’s grim response. “She’s 
my one best bet to save Corrigan. Of course 
I know she’s a friend of yours; but I don't 
expect to tie her up to the crime except to 
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show that love of a woman, or a woman’s 
honor, was Jerry's motive for the killing. 
And even if she is your friend, I know you 
wont object to my involving her that far, 
since it’s done to save another friend.” 

Glover studied Clifford thoughtfully for a 
long moment. “I doubt if you get anything 
against Lily Gilmore,” he remarked presently, 
“but: perhaps you're right about her being 
your one best bet, and in trailing her to 
learn all you can. Anyhow, I'm glad you 
came to me. Since we're both trying to help 
Jerry, I suggest we pool our information and 
work together. I'll be glad to tell you any- 
thing I turn up.” 

“That suits me. I'll drop in whenever 
I have anything new.” 

“Good. Then I suggest that you also tal‘ 
things over with Lonergan.” 

“T'll go straight to Lonergan from here.” 

He did so. He repeated to Lonergan all 
he had said to Glover, seeking to establish 
the impression that he was working in entire 
harmony and frankness with the defense. 
Lonergan he did not trust, for if Corrigan 
was really framed, then Lonergan had in- 
structions to lose the case. 

After leaving Lonergan’s office, Clifford 
shut himself up and concentrated upon his 
problem. One by one he carefully examined 
the qualities of Glover as he had listed them 
during his interview, seeking for a quality 
that might possibly be turned into a weak- 
ness. His mind settled on Glover’s vanity. 
That vanity was well masked and well con- 
trolled, but none the less the man was dom- 
inated by admiration for his own cleverness. 

To that vanity Clifford speculatively added 
a fact, or condition, that he had long con- 
sidered one of the greatest hardships of a 
clever crook’s career—the fact that his work 
must be anonymous if he would be safe. 
The clever crook, as much as any clever art- 
ist or lawyer or business man, craves praise 
and recognition for his great performances 
There is in him the same human desire to tell 
of his exploits and gain the credit due him 
—only in his case caution inhibits the nat- 
ural impulse. 

If Glover was guilty, then how create 
and develop a situation which would stim- 
ulate this desire in Glover, allay all suspicion, 
lower all the guards of caution? 


T two o'clock that night Clifford was 
+ again in the Pipes o’ Pan. Lily G‘lmore 
was there, in obedience to the message he had 
contrived to send her; and at a table with 
her were Glover, Rogers, Eisman and little 
Peter Sacco. Clifford noted with approval 
that even more than the night before, Lily 
was the vivid, self-willed, dominating young 
beauty. 

He kept slipping a furtive glance at her 
while she was dancing with Glover: the 
gaze of a detective who is not very success- 
fully hiding the fact that he is shadowing a 
suspect. Presently Glover excused himself 
and came to Clifford's table. 

“I see you are right on the trail of the 
little lady,” Glover whispered. “Learned 
anything yet?” 

“Nothing new.” 

“You were right, Clifford, when you said 
you thought Lily might have a _ grudge 
against Duffy. She told us about it tonight.” 

“I was sure I had that girl doped out all 
proper,” Clifford said confidently. “Mind in- 
troducing me to her? Tell her what I’m 
doing, but not the lead I’m following.” 

Glover led Clifford to the table at which 
he had left Lily and the three men. “Miss 
Gilmore, this is Mr. Clifford—the famous 
detective, you know. We're working to- 
gether trying to help out poor Jerry Cor- 
rigan. Boys, Mr. Clifford.” 

The three men were cordial; evidently 
Glover had previously told them of this 
alliance, and had given them the cue for 
their behavior. But Lily regarded Clifford 
with an arrogant, defiant stare. 
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Every Trip a “Pleasure Trip” 


With These Safety Tires 


Shopping or marketing, social or business 
crrands—all are more easily done, with greater 
comfort and safety, when the car is equipped 
to cope with modern traffic conditions. 

Safety in driving today is, largely a matter of 
tire equipment. Thesecurity of family and friends 
demands tires that surely grip the roadway and 
instantly respond to the touch. 

Rest assured that Firestone engineers have 
borne this need in mind, and designed a special 
safety tread for Firestone Gum-Dipped 
Balloon Tires, making them thoroughly 
trustworthy after many thousandsof miles 
on the road. 

Onslipperystreetsandhighways,upand ‘The 


signals for caution, the woman who drives on 
Firestone Balloons is mistress of the situation. 
The angular, sharp-edged Firestone tread is 
scientifically constructed to take hold in any 
sort of going. She feels no hesitancy in apply- 
ing brakes—no anxiety in turning corners. 
Driving on Firestone Balloons makes a big 
difference. A woman’s intuition should tell 
her that these Tires which have had the benefit 
of Gum-Dipping and have proved themselves 
so dependable in delivering extra mile- 
age, can be trusted to carry the family 
safely through any contingency that 
arises. You can rely on the Firestone 
lavk Dealer nearby for complete satisfaction 
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A digestive aid 
that permits the 
stomach to digest! 





distress caused by a too-rich dinner or a 
late rarebit. There are two ways to do it. 


Many people take bicarbonate of soda or 
some preparation containing it. But this 
method is open to the great objection that 
alkalies of this class, unless the doseage is 
exactly correct, leave in the stomach an 
alkaline residue which interferes with the 
normal work of digesting food! 


Gastrogen Tablets work 
quite differently 


Then there is a second and a better way. 
Gastrogen Tablets correct acidity, but after 
the acidity is corrected they stop their work. 
In a few minutes after taking, your stemach 
will be normal—“in neutral” as it were, free 
from the alkalies which prevent the process 
of digestion. 


I’ is easy to get momentary relief from the 


And in a few minutes, nature restores the 
proper balance of acidity ('s of one percent). 
With Gastrogen, digestion goes on! 


So if you are ever troubled with indigestion 
or similar distress, you will find Gastrogen 
Tablets the best way to secure the prompt 
relief you wish. Your indigestion will vanish, 
your distress will be gone. No matter how 
many Gastrogen Tablets you may eat, they 
can leave no bad after-effects. 


Gastrogen Tablets are mild, safe and effec- 
tive. They combat digestive disturbances 
without retarding digestion. They are pleas- 
ant to taste. They purify the breath and 
they are very prompt in the relief they give. 


Your druggist has them in handy 
pocket-tins of 15 tablets for 20c, also 
in cabinet-size bottles of 60 tablets for 
60c. If you want to try them before 
you buy them, send the coupon for free 
introductory packet of 6 Tablets. 
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‘What's the big idea, Mr. Clifford, in your 
watching me?” she demanded with bris 
tling hostility. 

“But I wasn't 
}more.”” 
| “No use lying to me! I know the look 
jof a weisheimer dick who thinks he’s tail- 
ling an unsuspecting suspect. I don't like 
| licks—I don’t like you—good night!” 
| She turned her white back upon him 
Clifford moved’ away in some confusion, 
| slover at his side. 


watching you, Miss Gil- 


“That girl's keen—she certainly sized you 
up qu-ck,”’ Glover commented 

“That just proves she has a guilty con- 
science,” Clifford grimly responded. “I'll have 
jto watch my step, but I'll bet I somehow get 
ith= stuff out of her that we need.” 


once more Glover was inwardly smil 
jing at him. At four o'clock Clifford again 
tapped a signal upon the Gilmore door, and 
again Lily Gilmore admitted him 

“How did I act tonight?” she asked anx- 
liously. 

“Splendidly! But from now on you must 
be even better, for you now have a big 
ger, more difficult, more daring part.” 

“What am I to be?” 
| “For some time past you have secretly 
been an adventuress, perhaps a thief, in a 
small way—trying out your powers. Un- 
derstand? You have now tested yourself; 
you know you are good; you are through 
with small things. You are now going to 
prepare to burst upon Jack Glover and his 


WHEN Clifford left, he was certain that 


crowd as the most dazzling, most daring, 
most successful woman crook in New 
York.” 


“Most dazzling woman crook ?” gasped the 
staring girl. “And successful? You mean 
you mean I’ve got to pull off real jobs?” 

“The jobs will seem real to those men.” 

“But—but how am I to pull real jobs?” 

“With my help, and with some help from 
the police. I went over the plan this eve 
ning with General Thorne, and he’s with us 
Your first big job is tomorrow night. You 
go to Mrs. Grenville’s big masquerade ball; 
your escort is her nephew, that giddy young 
Harry Grenville.” 

“That swell? 
him!” 

“You've secretly known him for some 
time,” Clifford corrected, “and you've been 
carefully stringing him along waiting the 
right time to use him. This is when you 
play him for a sucker. He’s in on the game 
and he'll play up to you. He takes you to 
the ball; Mrs. Grenville’s jewels disappear 
It is a great sensation. There is no clue 
o the thief, who evidently is an extraor- 
dinarily clever person, most likely a wom 
in. Of course your little group of men 
friends will know you went to the ball.” 

“And the jewels—what becomes 
them ?” 

“When Jerry Corrigan’s case is over, it 
will be announced that the jewels have been 
recovered—perhaps the whole truth will 
then be told the papers. Of course there 
has been no theft. After the Grenville af 
fair, you will be in two other big job 
which will be doped out later. Think of 
a nineteen-twenty-seven girl who is a syn 
thetic compound of Delilah, Salome, Car 
men, Cleopatra—beauty and brains and 
nerve and arrogant charm and _ smartest 
clothes—and you'll have the right idea of 
what you're going to be.” 

“You think I can really act such a part?” 

“I'm certain you can. You are to be 
mysterious—hint at big things you are doing 

but don't tell the secret of your brilliant 
criminal success until our right moment 
icomes.”” 
| “How long must I act this part?” 

“Until after Jerry’s conviction.” 

“Oh, not that long!” she cried 
we do something before then?” 


Why, I don't even know 


of 


“Can't 
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“I don't think there’s any chance to save 
Jerry from conviction, and I’m not really 
trying to,” Clifford answered gravely. “The 
guilty person or persons are on their guard 
now, and will be on very rigid guard till a 
verdict is brought in against Jerry. Then 
they'll feel safe—perhaps jubilant. Then 
there'll be a far better chance to open their 
mouths. You see that, don’t you?” 

“Yes—but just to wait and watch Jerry 
be convicted, it’s so—so terrible!” 

“I know,” sympathized Clifford. “And 
our plan is going to make it seem even more 
terrible to you. When Jerry is convicted, 
some one is going to feel so relieved at 
Jerry’s conviction that he'll feel like cele 
brating; perhaps several will feel like that 
Well, our plan requires that you must also 
feel like celebrating.” 

“What?” breathed the horrified girl. “I 
celebrate Jerry's conviction?” 

“You see you were tired of him,” ex- 
plained Clifford, “and you're glad that he’s 
finally out of the way. More, you take the 


lead in that celebrat‘on—you make it your 
own.” 

“Oh, my God—TI can’t do that!” she 
moaned. 


“You must. You can very naturally make 
it your party. You keep on stalling Glover 
and the others; you tell them that you'll 
give your answer on the night after Jerry's 
conviction. Start ‘the celebration at the 
Pipes o’ Pan—naturally your crowd will 
do a lot of drinking there—and wind up 
the party here in your own home. Your 
own home is where you give your answer. 
Have your aunt away for the night, and let 
the men know she is away. I'll try to think 
up some device for having myself included 
in the party.” 

“And at the part;—what then?” 

“I can write the play up to that point, 
but I can’t tell you what happens after- 
ward. The rest of the play will have to 
write itself, and we'll both have to wait to 
learn the end. But I can tell you this, Miss 
Gilmore,” he continued with grave kindli- 
ness, “that when the night of the party 
comes, the affair passes from my hands into 
yours, and that practically all our hope of 
a happy ending will depend on how you act 
your part. You hate your rdéle, of course, 
but you must keep remembering that you 


are acting that réle to save the man you 
love.” 
She was white with horror at this thing 


she had to do; revulsion shivered through 
her. But she gripped back her control 

“T'll remember!” she breathed desperately 
“T'll do my best!” 


HE two weeks that followed were for 

Clifford merely the routine carrying-out 
of the details of his plan. He apparently 
spent all his detective energy in doggedly 
following and studying Lily Gilmore, par- 
ticularly when she went about night-clubs 
with the friends of Jerry Corrigan. She 
had blazed into a yet more self-confident 
and imperious beauty with a domineering 
will which invariably won when it clashed 
with the wills of these men. Whenever she 
saw Clifford, it was noted that she flashed 
at him glances defiant and contemp- 
tuous hostility 

During these two weeks three sensational 
crimes against property had been on New 
York’s front pages: the Grenville pearls, the 
case of the Western mining man who had 
been tricked out of negotiable bonds, the 
Gordon jewels. It was believed that all 
these coups had been engineered by a 
woman—that a new and daring and brilliant 
adventuress-thief had broken into New 
York’s hectic crime business; but the police 
had no clue to the identity of this new 
comer 

Also during these two weeks Clifford con 
ferred almost daily with Glover; whatever 
suggestion Glover had to make, Clifford fol 
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By long odds the most distinguished mo- 
tor car ever introduced into the $1000 
field, this new Nash De Luxe Light Six 
is also the most remarkable performer. 


Along with its notable beauty and classic 
body craftsmanship it has the vital su- 
periority of a 7-bearing crankshaft mo- 
tor—the ultra modern type. 


That gives you a superlative advantage 
over the standard 3 or 4-bearing motor 
in the way of matchless quietness and 
phenomenal smoothness thruout the full 
range of speed and power. 
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out as a motor car value clearly above 
and beyond comparison. 


The attractiveness of the interior is en- 
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lowed out. But despite Clifford’s attempt 
to get evidence that would involve Lily Gil- 
more as a motive for Duffy’s murder, and 
despite the efforts he and Glover put forth, 
no evidence was uncovered, and after the 
jury had been out barely an hour it brought 
in a verdict of first-degree murder against 
Jerry Corrigan. 


HIS was at five in the afternoon. At 

half-past two o'clock that night Clifford 
came into the Pipes o’ Pan, swaying, red 
eyed, by his looks far gone in drink if ever 
a man was. At a table sat Lily, Glover, 
Rogers, Eisman and little Sacco. The men 
were all in smart dinner-jackets, and all 
had in reality been drinking as heavily as 
Clifford appeared to have done. Plainly the 
party celebrating Jerry’s conviction had 
thus far progressed according to plan. 

Clifford wove an uncertain way among the 
dancers and dropped a steadying hand on 
Glover’s shoulder. “Evening, folks. Jack, 
old boy,” he mumbled in maudlin sorrow, 
“wasn't today’s trial just hell! Was one 
case where I sure fell down. Poor Jerry 
Corrigan! But we did all we could, Jack.” 

“Sure, Clifford. Just remember you did 
your best, and don't take it so hard. A 
drink will help you. Have one with us.” 

“Don’t mind if I do.” Clifford sank 
heavily into a chair. 

“I don't want to sit at a table with any 
sneaking detective!" Lily flung at him, start- 
ing to rise. 

“And I guess I know why, little lady,” 
Clifford retorted with the heavy accusation 
of one whose discretion has been removed 
by liquor. “I think you're the one per- 
son who might have got Jerry Corrigan an 
easier verdict if only I could have learned 
enough to force the truth out of you.” 

“That’s a lie!” she blazed, and added 
scornfully: “But don’t you suppose I knew 
all the time you were shadowing me—with 
all the cleverness of a blind elephant trying 
to be a police dog!” 

“Don't ride each other now—it’s too 
late and wont do anybody any good,” put in 
Glover soothingly. “And don't be leaving, 
Lily. Wait till Clifford has his drink. There's 
nothing about Clifford to drive you away.” 

“Drive me away! Me afraid of that 
dick!” She sat down abruptly and glared 
her hard scorn at Clifford. “Drive me away! 
Why, give me your flask, Jack, and I'll fix 
the big stiff's drink myself!” 

She took from Glover his silver flask 
cnd poured out a drink. Clifford had drawn 
a handkerchief, had put elbows on the table 
and let his face droop heavily into his hands. 
“Poor Jerry Corrigan—poor Jerry!” he wept 
brokenly. “I tried, Jerry—but I couldn't 
do a thing!” 

Lily glanced sharply, triumphantly at the 
four men; it was a glance which called upon 
them to watch her, and watch her they did 
They saw a little pellet drop from her deft 
hand into the glass and quickly dissolve. 
She added fizz water and pushed the glass 
across to Clifford. 

“There's your drink. 
your weeps.” 

“Thanks.” Clifford raised his head and 
crained the glass, then lowered his face 
again into his handkerchief. “Poor Jerry 
Corrigan!” he choked in maudlin regret. 

The four men, giving Lily awed and 
wondering glances, silently watched Clifford 
for the drink’s effects. His mumbling grew 
thicker; then it ceased—and he would have 
slumped to the floor had not Jack Glover 
caught him. Glover shook him; the figure 
was as limp as though made of- rags. 

“Dead to the world!” breathed Glover 
Their talk was now in whispers, to avoid 
drawing attention from the crowded night- 
club. “You certainly had nerve, Lily, hand- 
ing him that knock-out drop! Of course we 
all know you were sore at him, but what 
was the big idea?” 


It may help cure 


“There’s more ways than one of shaking 
a boob who wants to stick around!” 

“He was certainly one boob!” Glover 
grinned, and laughed softly. “And yet they 
say Clifford is clever. Bah! Like most of 
these detectives with big names, he’s just 
the bunk! All through this business,” he 
exulted, “I've had him eating out of my 
hand—coming to me with everything he 
knew. He told me all about suspecting you, 
Lily, and I strung him along to make him 
think he was right. The big boob!” 

Again Glover laughed softly, exultantly. 

Lily stood up. “It’s three o'clock. Now 
that we've shaken Clifford, let’s be moving 
along to my place.” 

“But Lily,” protested Glover, smiling at 
her, “why not stick here—why keep us 
waiting? There isn't much to say—just 
your yes, that you've promised tonight- 
and you know I'm the man who's expect- 
ing it—and I don't like to wait.” 

“There may be something more to it than 
just yes. You know that I told you I 
might want to say a few things that I 
wouldn't want to risk being overheard in a 
place like this—and that was why we would 
wind up at my house. Come on.” 

She started, then abruptly halted as her 
eyes again took in Clifford’s limp form. 
“Say, that wont look any too good, leaving 
him behind!” she exclaimed in a dismayed 
whisper. “It’s not as though he were 2 
real drunk—anyone'll know he’s _ been 
doped!” 

“Sure it will look bad,” agreed Glover. 
“That’s why I don’t see the reason for your 
doping him.” 

“I was mad—that was reason enough at 
the time. I guess it was a mistake, but we 
can't change it now. And he’s not my wor- 
ry. He's your worry, Jack—all yours.” 

“My worry? How do you figure that ?” 

“You've been working on this case with 
him. He's known as your friend. He's 
nothing to the rest of us. But if we leave 
him here, or dump him anywhere else, it'll 
be known that he got knock-out drop 
while in the company of his friend Jack 
Glover, and that then you beat it. It'll cer- 
tainly look as if you had double-crossed 
your friend, and that will certainly point all 
kinds of suspicion at you. I’m sorry—it’s 
my mistake, Jack; but your only safe play 
under the circumstances is to stick right 
along with Clifford for eight or ten hours 
until he comes out of that chloral.” 

Glover swore in a whisper. “You're right, 
Lily—I'll have to stick!” 

“So-long, then, Jack. Sorry to leave you 
behind. Come along, boys.” 





HE started away, then turned. She had 

a suggestion to make, but she gave Glover 
the chance to make it first. He made it. 

“Wait, Lily. You don’t leave me out 
of that party! Why not take Clifford along? 
He's the same as a dead man. I'll take him 
away with me when we leave your house. 
As we'll handle him, he'll look like a drunk 
in the hands of his friends. And even if he 
wasn't dead, there’s going to be nothing 
dangerous for him to hear.” 

“Then bring him along—it’s all right with 
me,” said Lily indifferently. 

Between Glover and Rogers the sagging 
figure of Clifford was supported out of the 
Pipes o’ Pan and into a taxicab. Ten min- 
utes later he was supported into the big 
living-room of the Gilmore apartment and 
deposited sprawling upon a couch. 

“That's the safest place for him,” ap- 
proved Lily. “And now, boys, before we 
open the real proceedings of the evening, 
I'm going to make a little collection of 
guns.” 

“Ah, what's the big idea of that, Lily?” 
demanded little Sacco. 

“Very simple. You're all here because 
you're expecting me to name the man I’m 
going to marry. You're a touchy lot, and 
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one of you may not like my decision and 
may start shooting. I don’t want any shoot- 
ing over me, and I'm not going to have 
any shooting in my place. Your guns, boys.” 

“But, Lily,” blandly protested Glover, 
“you know we don’t carry guns—certain- 
ly not when we go out dancing.” 

“I know, Jack Glover, that a_bootleg- 
ging gang is never without their guns!” was 
her cool reply. “Why don’t you want 
to give up, Jack? Afraid one of your own 
crowd would pot you the minute you 
passed over your gun?” 

Glover swore at the prick of her taunting 
voice—then smiled thinly; then his right 
hand slid beneath the silk facing of h’s 
dinner jacket and from his left armpit he 
drew an automatic which he tendered her 
with a deep bow as a courtier might sur- 
render his sword. From shoulder holsters 
three other automatics appeared and were 
handed over. 

“Thanks, boys, for the universal disar- 
mament.” She crossed to a wall safe, thrust 
the guns into it, closed it and twirled the 
dial. “You get the guns back when you 
leave, and down in the street you may 
shoot each other up as much as you please. 
Now find places around the table.” 

“And fix us up some drinks, Sacco,” or 
dered Glover. 


S they settled about the heavy ebon- 

ized table, Sacco opened a little oblong 
lizard-skin bag he carried and drew from it 
silver mounted bottles, a silver shaker and 
cups of chased silver, and proceeded aboui 
his work. 

The all-important scene of Clifford's care- 
fully prepared drama was now at hand. The 
gaping, sprawling Clifford waited in such sus- 
pense as he had rarely known, his inert 
right hand upon his chest within a few 
inches of his armpit holster; for his chief 
purpose in being himself upon the stage, 
where he could read a purpose before it 
could be spoken or transformed into action, 
was that a shot might save Lily in case she 
should fumble betrayingly, and swift ven- 
geance be attempted. He wondered tense- 
ly if the party he had led through the 
underground passage before going to the 
Pipes 0’ Pan were going to be able to hear 
everything from their station in the aunt’s 
bedroom. 

Little Sacco poured out the drinks. Glov- 
er stood up with raised cup, and the others 
followed. 

“To Lily,” he said, “and at last the glad 
hour she’s made us wait for!” 

She gave them her smile of the conde- 
scending siren. She was starting off well 
on this next phase of the drama, Clifford told 
himself; never before had she looked more 
beautiful, more vital, more autocratic, more 
desirable in the eyes of these men. The 
four men emptied their cups to her; she 
barely touched hers to her lips. With what 
the four had drunk at the Pipes o’ Pan and 
what they were now drinking, Clifford be- 
lieved that they were close to that state 
of exhilarated self-importance and self-con- 
fidence when all usual inhibitions and cau- 
tions withdrew their guard. 

“Another round, Sacco,” ordered Glover, 
sitting down. “And now, Lily,” he urged 
gently, in his drink-inflamed egotism smiling 
at her with anticipatory proprietorship, 
“here we all are, waiting your word. Let’s 
have it, Lily. I want the boys to con- 
gratulate us and then be on their way and 
give us a chance to be alone.” 

“You seem mighty certain of yourself, 
Jack Glover!” she flung insolently across at 
him. “What makes you think you're the 
man who'll get the nomination?” 

“Because I’m the best man, Lily dear.” 

“Don’t you forget, Lily,” Biff Rogers put 
in with a growl, “that I've also asked you, 
and that I’m expecting the good word to 
come to me.” 























THEY HAVE REACHED A VERDICT 


Rentists say we must quart The Danger Line by 
neutralizing the acids which attack owt teeth and guns 


For years, there has been a great 
deal of confusion regarding denti- 
There are dozens of tooth 
pastes on the market—dozens of 
theories on what constitutes proper 
oral hygiene. Millions who regu- 
larly brush their teeth suffer from 
tooth decay and gum infection. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons felt certain 
that their warning to guard The 
Danger Line from acids was correct 
in every way. But they thought that 
in view of the existing confusion the 
public should receive official advice. 


frices, 


So it was decided to make an in- 
vestigation of the matter. A ques- 
tionnaire was sent to every dentist 
in the country. Their answers told 
us what the dental profession 
thought was the greatest danger to 
the teeth and gums, and also what 
was considered the best safeguard. 

(s a result, we offer you the com- 
bined opinion of the dental profes- 
sion—the highest authority obtain- 
able. This is what they say: 





95% of the answers agree that 
mouth acids are the most frequent 
cause of decay and infected gums. 

95°) of the answers state that the 
most treacherous decay and gum 
infection occur where teeth and 
gums meet—the place known as 
The Danger Line—especially at 
that part of The Danger Line be- 
tween the teeth where a tooth- 
brush cannot reach. 

85°), state that Milk of Magnesia is 
the best product to neutralize 
these dangerous acids. 


The dental profession has given 


you its verdict. It constitutes the 
most convincing evidence that 


SQUIBBS 
DENTA 
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Squibb’s Dental Cream brings real 
protection. For Squibb’s contains 
more than 50°; of Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia in a most convenient 
form. The Milk of Magnesia neu- 
tralizes acids in your mouth. And 
particles of it lodge at The Danger 
Line after brushing, protecting your 
teeth and gums afterwards. 
Squibb’s Dental Cream meets 
every requirement of a correct den- 
tifrice. It cleans thoroughly— 
soothes and heals the gums—re- 
lieves sensitive teeth—contains no 
harsh abrasives—is pleasant to use. 
In the face of these facts, no one 
should be confused as to the correct 
way to protect teeth and gums. Just 
see your dentist regularly. Guard 
The Danger Line by using Squibb’s 
Dental Cream, made with Squibb’s 
Milk of Magnesia. At all druggists 
—only 40c for a large tube. 
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Camels add to the joy of living 


SMOKING is one of the keen plea- 
sures of life. 


The choice of a cigarette deserves 
your most careful judgment because 
it determines the degree of enjoyment 
you will have. 

Camels welcome comparison on 
every count. Compare their good- 
ness in every way. Each successive 


Camel brings a fresh pleasure no 
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REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, 


matter how constantly you smoke. 

Such mellow mildness can come 
only from the world’s choicest to- 
baccos, supremely blended, with the 
sole purpose of giving you, the 
smoker, a cigarette which you can 
enjoy to the fullest. 

The verdict of the experienced 


smoker is — 


**Have a Camel!” 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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“Stop kidding yourself, Biff. Between 
you and me there isn’t any choice.” 

“Oh, aint there!” snapped Rogers. 

“Listen to me, you two!” Lily stood up 
and gazed imperiously down at the pair. 
“All of you listen! If you think I’m up 
here at auction, just remember that I’m 
the party that decides on who's the lucky 
bidder. Here’s where I tell the whole bunch 
of you something that’s every day been 
getting clearer to me. I know now what’s 
in the heads of you boys; you'd like me as a 
wife, yes—but, more important, you see me 
as the sort of girl you could use in big 
jobs. Well, about the same thing is in my 
own head: get this—the man I say yes to 
has got to be a man who can help me out 
on my big jobs.” 

“Your big jobs?” queried Glover. “Lily, 
you've been hinting a lot lately—but just 
what are your big jobs?” 

“The kind of jobs in which only a real 
man and a big man could help me out!” 
she flamed at him insolently, with swell- 
ing pride. “When I team up with a man, 
he’s got to be the real stuff—not a tame 
bootlegger! You hand out graft to the right 
places; the graft you pay, you slap onto the 
price of your booze as though it were a 
government tax; and after that you deliver 
your stuff as safe as if you were on a milk 
route! You're a cheap, play-it-safe lot— 
and if I wanted a kick out of life, I'd 
rather marry the milkman! The man I 
team up with has got to be a man who can 
think out big things, who has the nerve and 
ability to put big things across!” 


__ to Lily and the real man who 
measures up to her,” said Glover with 
mocking courtesy, but his mounting flush 
showed that her barbed taunts were strik- 
ing deep. The four men emptied their silver 
cups, and Glover ordered Sacco to pour 
yet another round. “For the moment pass- 
ing by us tame bootleggers, Lily,” Glover 
drawled, “tell us in what way you see your- 
self such a superior performer.” 

“Sure I'll tell you!” she cried vainglo- 
riously. “To tell you is why I brought you 
here to my own home. I knew that to- 
night there’d have to be a show-down, that 
I'd have to spill everything, and when I 
talked, I wanted to be where I knew I'd be 
safe. Listen, all of you—get this!” She 
paused a moment for dramatic effect, a 
flaunting, taunting, flamingly beautiful figure 
of domineering triumph. “Boys, I’m out for 
excitement—swell jobs—big money—the big 
money you get by using your brains! And 
by using your looks! If I find the right 
man to team up with, I’m going to become 
the smoothest, swellest woman in my line 
that New York ever saw!” 

“Lily, the Great Adventuress,” smiled 
Glover. “The Queen of the Con-women.” 

“You’ve got me exactly, Mr. Smarty 
Jack Glover! You were a con-man before 
you went on the milk route—and I’m go- 
ing to be better than you ever dreamed of 
being !” 

“T'll say you certainly have the looks for 
the part, Lily,” put in Rogers. “And the 
nerve.” 

“And this is not just hot air I’m talking!” 
Lily boasted on, her slim body vibrant with 
the excitement of high and successful adven- 
ture. “Listen! I've already done several 
big jobs a'l on my own! Those Grenville 
pearls—that’s one of my jobs!” 

“You pulled that, Lily?” breathed Glov- 
er. “How?” 

“I played that young swell Harry Gren- 
ville for a sucker—then used my head. And 
those Hopkins bonds—I pulled that job, 
ioo. I strung old Hopkins along till I 
saw my chance; then the bonds were mine. 
I can certainly handle the men—what you 
saw me do to that poor dead Clifford over 
there shows that I’m always right there 
when I need to put it over on any man!” 


The four had gone slack-jawed with sur- 
prise at her revelation. Glover was the 
first to recover. 

“Perhaps you had luck on those jobs, 
Lily,” he smiled his unbelief of all she had 
said. “But you did very fair for a beginner 
—that is, if you’re not just kidding us.” 

“You don't believe me?” she demanded 
hotly. 

“I’m just saying that we have only your 
own word that you really did those jobs.” 

“So you doubt my word—you want 
proof!” She glared at him, panting in her 
simulated anger. “All right—you get the 
proof! I can't give you the proof in the 
Grenville and Hopkins affairs, for the proof 
isn't here. But I suppose you've all heard of 
the mysterious disappearance of the Gordon 
jewels two nights ago?” 

“Who hasn't,” said Rogers, “with the 
newspapers full of it!” 

“Was that a big job, a hard job, a clever 
job, Mr. Jack Glover?” she demanded. 

“T'll say it was,” admitted Glover. “Over 
a hundred thousand dollars’ worth of stuff 
—the jewels easy enough to sell when taken 
from their settings—the police without a 
clue as to how the thing was done or who 
did it. That certainly was one smooth, 
brainy job!” 

“Then sit right where you are for a min- 
ute,” she commanded. 

She crossed to the wall safe, opened it, 
and returned to the table with one of the 
automatics in her right hand, her left hand 
behind her back. 

“You're only milkmen,” she grimly taunted 
them, “but after all, there may be a flash 
of nerve in one of you—which explains this 
gun. One of you make a suspicious move, 
and this gun begins to go off!” 

She drew her left hand from behind her 
back and thrust it before Glover's face. 
“There, Mr. Jack Milkman—how’s that for 
proof?” 

Across her hand lay an open handkerchief 
and in it gleamed a heap of diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds. Gasps of amazement came 
from the four. 

“Jack Glover knows jewels,” Lily went 
on. “Look at them, Jack, and tell the other 
boys whether they're the real stuff or 
phony. And whether they are the Gordon 
jewels; you all saw the published list. And 
don’t forget this gun.” 

“They certainly are the real stuff!” ex- 
claimed Glover. His eyes swiftly itemized 
the various articles. “And they're certainly 
the Gordon jewels! Lily, what a whale of a 
job! Tell us, how did you pull it?” 

“That’s my business secret for the pres- 
ent.” 

With automatic trained upon them she 
moved backward to the safe. In this she 
deposited gun and jewels, twirled the dial, 
then returned to the table. She surveyed the 
quartet with supercilious superiority. 

“There—I've shown you my hand!” ‘she 
flung down at them. “You know how big 
I am—how big I’m going to be! So I guess 
you boys understand now why I’m not inter- 
ested in team:ng up with any one of you 
milkmen !” 


HERE was a brief tense silence while the 
four men gazed up at the figure of 
flaming, insulting egotism. Clifford hardly 
breathed in his suspense over what might be 
coming next. Lily Gilmore had been mag- 
nificent in the boasting confession and lash- 
ing contempt that he had invented for her; 
but had that been enough to stimulate a 
sequent scene such as he had hoped for? 
Jack Glover ended the taut silence. He 
was smiling again; it was now a confident, 
excited smile. 
“Sit down, Lily—sit down,” he command- 
ed softly. 
“What for? I've given you my answer 
I’m all through. Good night.” 
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“Here’s what for, Lily. We've listened 
to your story; now I want yow to listen to 
me. So sit down.” 

She hesitated, then abruptly seated herself. 
“T need sleep, so make it snappy.” 

“Lily, I hand it to you—you're a smooth, 
clever go-getter—you're certainly right!” 
Glover declared in his soft voice. “Boys, 
here’s to Lily again!’ The four downed 
yet another drink little Sacco had in readi- 
ness in the small cups of chased silver. Then 
Glover leaned across toward Lily, his black 
eyes aglow with mounting excitement. 
“You're all right, girlie, but listen—you've 
got us wrong when you call us milkmen!” 

“You're bootleggers!” she spat in his face. 
“Of course the dicks call you clever. But 
you're just tame bootleggers !” 

“Bootleggers are what we pretend to be, 
and what we want the police and Federal 
dicks to think we are,” he corrected. “But 
our bootlegging is just a blind!” 

“A blind2” she repeated blankly. 

“Exactly—nothing but a blind!” He 
laughed in self-appreciation. And then, as 
Clifford had counted, the artist in him, 
denied the praise his achievements warranted, 
insulted and undervalued by the woman his 
heart desired, became primarily an excited 
rushing voice. “Listen, Lily! The whole 
thing is my idea, and if I do say it, it’s a 
great idea! You said you wanted a man 
with a head; here’s where I prove to you 
that I’ve got the head! 

“Listen! I got to wondering if something 
big couldn't be built on the fact that boot- 
legging is almost a regular business in this 
town. You see, if you're in the bootlegging 
game in a big way, you've got to have an 
organization of several men—and if you're 
known to be a bootlegger, that explains your 
gang to the police. Then my big idea came. 
Lily—get this—almost the only liquor this 
outfit has ever handled has been what we had 
when we planned to be arrested. I wanted 
to be so well known as a busy bootlegger 
that I'd never be suspected of being any- 
thing else!” 


ILY stared at the proudly exultant Glover. 

“If you’re not really bootleggers, then 
what are you?” she asked. 

“Bandits, Lily! The smoothest and best 
organized outfit in all New York in the 
business of holding up pay-rolls and jewelry 
stores! Not a dope in the crowd, not a 
chance of wild action, everything carefully 
planned and put over! And whenever the 
police think of our gang, they just think of 
a busy bunch of bootleggers! That’s some 
disguise, I'll tell the world!” 

“You bandits—I don’t believe it!” she 
scoffed. 

“I haven't the loot here, as you had, to 
prove my word. But we pulled—” And 
he named half a dozen jewelry-store raids 
in which as yet the police had made no ar- 
rests. “Rogers, Sacco, Eisman—aren’t we 
the people who pulled those jobs?” 

“We sure are,” declared the trio. 

“And—and is Jerry Corrigan also a ban- 
dit? Was he one of your gang?” 

“Jerry a bandit—I should say not! We 
didn’t want him; he’s not the right stuff— 
though we made him help us out with cars. 
And now, Lily,” gloatingly demanded Glover, 
“do you still think we are just tame boot- 
leggers ?” 

“Bandits may be a little better than boot- 
leggers—if you really are bandits,” she re- 
turned with her imperious scorn. “But even 
if you are bandits, getting jewels or a pay- 
roll at the end of a gun is cheap stuff. Any 
thug with the price of a gun can be a bandit 
in New York. I have a sore tongue from 
telling you that when I team up with a 
man he has to have brains—and Mr. Jack 
Glover, you've not yet told me a single 
thing that proves to me that you have one 
cell of real brains!” 

He flushed angrily. “What sort of thing 
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ing up” to maintain the 
unstaple appearance they 
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terly. Many women have 
found a more staple appear- 
ance of far greater beauty 
—the ‘24 hour complexion,’ 
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would you consider proof that I have some- 
thing in my head to match your own won- 
derful brains?” he caustically demanded 
“I'll give you one sample of what I con- 
sider smooth brains—the very thing we're 
right now celebrating with a party,” was her 
prompt response. “You all know I was sore 
at Duffy and sick of Jerry Corrigan, so 
I'm glad over what happened to Duffy 
and glad at what Jerry got today. But I 
guess we all know Jerry wasn’t guilty, that 
he was framed. Now the killing of Duffy 
and the framing of Jerry—that’s what I call 
man that finished off 
without involving himself— 


those two, 


| there’s the sort of man who has what I call 


real brains!” 


“Oh, has he!” Glover He 


exclaimed 


|stared at her a moment, then abruptly leaned 


across the table and caught her hand. 
Lily, then 


farther 
“If that’s your measure of a man, 
I'm exactly your size!” 

“You mean,” she breathed, slowly rising 
and freeing her hand, “you mean, Jack 
Glover—you mean you're the man who really 
killed Duffy ?” 

“I'm not saying so, and charging myself 
with murder!” He also had risen. His eyes 
were blazing; his words poured out like 
white-hot metal. “You've been saying over 
and over I had no brains!” he panted. “Now 
you listen—you'll see that I have the brains 
of a dozen! I’m the man who planned 
Duffy’s death—who planned Jerry’s finish 
that clears the way for all of us! I planned 
everything!” 

“I—I don't believe it! 
you were Jerry's best friend! 
saved his life in the war!” 

“Jerry's best friend—bah, that boob!” 
Glover cried scornfully. “It was another 
soldier who saved Jerry in the Argonne— 
not me. That soldier was killed by a piece 
of shell just as he got Jerry back to our 
trench. Of course I let Jerry think I saved 
him; you can always make use of the grati- 
tude of a simple boob like Jerry—and I 
certainly cashed in big on his gratitude! I 
call that using your brains, Lily Gilmore— 
stringing a boob along who's always ready to 
go the limit for you! 

“But I got through with Jerry Corrigan 
for two good reasons,” he panted on. “In 
the first place, you'd been stuck on him, Lily, 
and might turn back to him. In the second 
place, Jerry knew too much; if he ever 
found out I'd been lying about saving his 
life, he might blow all he knew. He was 
too dangerous, and so he had to go. 

“And then I learned that Duffy suspected 
what I was, almost had the goods on me, on 
all of us. That meant that if I wanted to 
be safe, Duffy had to go. I got to thinking, 
and then I saw how I could use Corrigan 
and Duffy to blot each other out. I put it 
over. If that’s not brains for you, Lily 
Gilmore,’ he ended in blazing triumph, “I'd 
what brains are!” 
was it all done?” 
rapidly, excitedly, glowing 
saw that 
Duffy got a tip to the effect that he'd get 
clinching evidence against me if he came at 
once to Jerry Corrigan’s room. And I'd 
told Jerry that Buck Miller was gunning for 
me, Buck being sore because I'd invaded 
his bootleg territory; and I asked Jerry to 
stand by his old pal, and told him Buck 
might come hunting for me in his room. 
Then I got Jerry drunk. When Duffy came, 
Jerry’s room was dark, and Jerry thought 
Duffy was Buck Miller. They mixed it in 
the dark, and Duffy was shot. Of course 
before this I'd beaten it into Jerry's head 
that if either of us ever got into trouble, it 
wouldn't help our own case a bit if we 
other fellow in. That's the 
held his tongue: he thinks 
why get another guy 


Why, Jack Glover, 
Why, you 


“But—how 
“Easy,” he cried, 


since he alone is guilty, 


|in trouble?” 
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“But did Jerry—did he really kill Duffy ?” 
asked the girl. 

“Of course not! But he thinks he did- 
so it all works out just the same!” 

“Then—then who did kill Duffy?” 

“T told you I'm not telling that!” 

She drove herself on. “But—but a lot 
more must have happened in Jerry’s room 
than you have told. It—it must have been 
very clever. What else happened ?” 

“I’m not telling that either. I leave it to 
you to figure out for yourself. And now,” 
he gloated, “I guess I've proved to you that 
I'm a man with brains—that I know how 
to put things over!” 

“Yes, you can put things over. You're 
so clever that—I'd like to know the rest.” 

“I’ve told you enough, and I tell you 
no more! Now do I get my answer, Lily?” 

His triumphant smile held no doubt as to 
what would be her answer. Clifford realized 
that Lily had indeed reached the end of all 
she could draw from Glover. Her nerve 
had upheld her in an amazing way; he 
hoped that it would bear her up for yet 
another few minutes. He glanced at the door 
to her aunt’s bedroom; this was the very 
moment for that door to open and for an- 
other actor to walk out upon the stage 

“Now do I get my answer, Lily ?” repeated 
Glover, exultantly glowing with triumph 

Glover got his answer very swiftly. But 
it was not the answer he expected. 


ENERAL THORNE, alertly listening 

in the bedroom, perceived that this 
moment was the cue for which he had been 
waiting. The bedroom door silently swung 
open, and silently through it stepped the big 
figure of Jerry Corrigan. His face was ter- 
rible in its convulsive rage, in his right hand 
was a police revolver—empty, if Clifford’s 
instructions had been remembered. 

“You get your answer from me, Jack 
Glover!” he cried out in a terrible voice. 

Glover, Lily and the others whirled about. 
At sight of that devastated and devastating 
figure of raging vengeance, the four men 
turned pasty white and shrank back, but 
Lily started toward him with outstretched 
arms. 

“Jerry—Jerry—” 
whisper. 

He raised a warning left hand. “Don't 
come any closer, you damned double-crossing 
skirt!’ he blazed at her. “I’ve heard all 
your big brags—you crook!” 

“My God—it’s—it’s—Jerry!”’ breathed 
Glover. “I'm—I'm glad to see you, Jerry. 
How—how did you get here?” 

“You think any jail could hold me when 
I suspected your game, you damned double- 
crossing friend ?” 

“So—you broke jail! 
me all wrong—lI just 

“Shut up! I've seen everything you peo- 
ple have done, and heard everything you've 
said, since you've been in this room! And 
now, Jack Glover, by God I'm going to hear 
the rest of your story!” 

The dread figure of this reputed deadly 
gunman moved nearer, his revolver trained on 
Glover’s stomach. “Now stick ‘em up, all of 
you! I saw your guns put in the wall safe, 
but that doesn’t prove that one of you birds 
isn’t packing another gat. Up with them! 
You too, Lily Gilmore!” 

Five pairs of hands 
ceiling. 

“So I’m a boob, Glover,” 
former friend, “—a boob you kidded into 
believing you'd saved his life so you could 
use him later on! A loyal boob! But you 
were through with him—he knew too much 
—he’d be dangerous if he ever tumbled to 
the fact that for eight years you'd been 
trading on the gratitude he'd given you for 
a lie! So the only play to make yourself 
safe was to get me out of the way! Now 
finish the story you were telling this bunch: 


she began in an amazed 


But, Jerry—you got 


went toward the 


he blazed at his 
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the world-famed Model 700 Hoover, 
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WatO IS 


Nobody! 


For a disease with an aristocratic name like 
Epithelial Debris, loose dandruff is cer 
tainly democratic. At some time in life 
nearly everyone learns about it first hand 
It respects neither age nor sex. 

The thing to do whenever it appears is 
to go right after it with Listerine, for this 
humiliating condition is a warning of more 
serious scalp trouble 

Listerine applied to the scalp will usually 
accomplish amazing results in checking 
loose dandruff 

Douse it on full strength and massage 
thoroughly. Be systematic about it. Keep 
it up every day for a week or two. Except 
in the most stubborn cases, you will see al 
most immediate improvement 

And unlike most dandruff treatments, 
Listerine is a real delight to use. It invigo 
rates the scalp. It allays itching. It makes 
the head feel clean, refreshed and cool 
Moreover it doesn’t leave the hair brittle 
and gummy 

If you show any evidence of dandruff 
start with Listerine today. A week from 
now you will be glad you did. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, U. S. A 
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IMPORTANT NEWS 


The price of Listerine 
Tooth Paste for a large 
tube is 25¢. This price 
coupled with the effec- 
tiveness of the paste 
itself is a combination 
you'll like. 
See 
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Saved baby’s life 


HE same disaster may face 
you to-morrow. 


661 heard my neighbor, mother of a 
young baby, screaming ‘Fire! Fire!’ 
“Flames from an upset frying pan 
were spreading up her kitchen 
walls to baby’s room above. The 
mother had rushed upstairs, picked 
up her baby, and was screaming 
hysterically from the window. 
“at once rushed across the yard 
with my #um Fire Extinguisher and 
pumped the liquid on the flames. 


Instantly the fire was out. Mother ” 


and baby were saved. 
“Fortify for Fire Pishting’. to-day by 


having Improve ire Extin- 
guishers in your home. 


on’ 


FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER 
KILLS FIRE—SAVES LIFE 


just what did I know that made me danger- 
ous to you?” 

“Why—why, Jerry—what I was telling 
these people was just stuff I made up—to 
make Lily think well 

“Cut out the lies, Jack Glover!” gritted 
Jerry. “I was a boob, but not any more! 
I'l answer that question myself. I was a 
danger .o you because I was driving the 
car tne night you killed that jeweler Gra- 
ham—I didn’t know what you were up to 
when we started out—I was the only witness 
of that killing. I kept still; I protected you, 
because you reminded me of what I owed 
you for saving my life. But, you damned 
murderer, that murder is still a great sensa 
tion; the police have been determined to 
land the murderer; you knew I was the 
only person who could give evidence against 
you, and so I had to Isn’t that the 
straight of why I was dangerous to you?” 
| “No,” writhed Glover. “Not that, Jerry 
I swear—”’ 
| “Come clean, you lying coward,” grated 
Jerry, “or I'll blow you straight to hell! 
Didn't you murder Graham?” 
| “Ye-yes,” chattered Glover. 
| “And because I knew you killed Graham, 
isn't that the reason you planned to have 
the law kill me?” 

“Ye-yes,” admitted Glover again 

Clifford drew a sharp breath. Of a cer- 
tainty lips were being unsealed this night! 

“Go on, Glover—you're not through yet. 
Who killed Duffy? You said I didn’t kill 
|him. Now, I didn’t tell the police anyone 
} was with me that night; I held my tongue to 
|protect you. You were with me, and the 
|only person with me. So if I didn't kill 
| Duffy, then you killed him. Out with it, 
Glover—you killed Duffy!” 

‘“‘No—no—I swear—” 


go 
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and Glover screamed and went reeling with 
a broken shoulder. 

“Back up, all of you!” shouted the detec- 
tive, leaping at the whirling quartet, throw- 
ing little Sacco aside with his left hand and 
jabbing his gun against Rogers’ spine 
“Back up!” 

was 


5 le outbreak was over before it 
fairly under way. Clifford and the 
mighty berserk Jerry could easily have han- 
died it without aid, but instantly two officers 
were beside each of the bandits, and also 
there appeared General Thorne and the as 
sistant district attorney who had prosecuted 
Jerry’s case. 

“Say—say—what’s all this?” mouthed the 
astounded Glover, goggling at this irruption 
of police, and then fixing his stare on the 
amazingly resurrected Clifford. “And you, 
Clifford—dead to the world—dead to the 
world—” 

His words were cut off by Lily’s wild cry 
of sobbing joy. “Jerry, you're saved! 
You're saved! Oh, Jerry—” 

Jerry Corrigan dashed aside the hands that 
would have clutched him. 

“Tl not be your sucker again, you double- 
crossing turncoat!” he blazed at her 

“Corrigan,” Clifford sharply put in, “get 
this straight and get it quick—Lily Gilmore 
is the person who really saved you.” 

“You mean—you mean Lily hasn't been 
double-crossing me?” asked the staring Jerry 

“Certainly not! I couldn't tell you the 
truth before; I had to let you believe the 
worst about her to make sure I'd get you 
mad enough to open that closed mouth of 
yours—as you've just done. You owe your 
life to Lily Gilmore's belief in you, and her 
love—and to the way she backed up her love 
tonight with the nerviest acting I've ever 


seen a woman do for the sake of the man 
she loved—acting when a single slip on her 
part might have meant a bullet for her 
from Glover's hidden gun!” 

“No, Jerry—Mr. Clifford really did it all,” 
Lily tremulously disclaimed. “I was just— 
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“Shut up!” The police pistol tilted up- 
wards. “Glover,” grated the cold deadly 
voice, “I'm called a gunman who puts every 

~ | bullet where he wants it—you've seen me 
Department | choot out the pips of cards, never missing a 
pip. So you know I can’t miss your ears 
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of Education will help you solve the problem of 


your child’s future training—see pages 7-19. 
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I start with your ears, then hit the bull’s- 
eye of your face. Your right ear goes first, 
unless you come clean!” 
| “Don't, Jerry, don’t—” gasped the frantic 
Glover. “Yes—yes—I killed Duffy!” 

“Keep right on with the story, Glover! 
Tell us how you killed Duffy in a way to 
make me think I killed him. You can leave 
}out about having first filled me with your 
bad whisky; I know that. Come clean!” 

“I—I had two thirty-eights,” Glover gulped 
out. “The one I gave you I’d—I‘d just fired— 
|so—so it had one empty shell. When Duffy 
| came—you thought he was Buck Miller—you 
had your gun out. You two mixed it in 
the dark—and while you mixed it—I—I sent 
a slug into Duffy and—and beat it. You 
thought your gun—had gone off—gone off 
while you fuught. Then the police came. 
That’s—that’s all, Jerry.” 

“So that’s all—not much, merely just 
that!” The flaming rage of Jerry passed 
beyond control at this sum of his friend’s 
treachery. “You damned rat! Here’s where 
I trim off your damned rat’s ears!” 


N his rage he forgot that the revolver 

held no load. He pulled the trigger; there 
was merely a click 

“His gun’s empty!” screamed Glover in 
|frenzied hope. “Get him! He's a_jail- 
| breaking murderer—it’s all right to croak 
him! That'll close his damned mouth, and 
we'll be safe.” 

The three men lunged at Jerry. From 





somewhere about Glover's waist there flashed 
| out the second automatic Jerry had suspected 
| that the bandit carried; plainly it was Glov- 
|} er’s intent to do to Jerry what he had done 
|to Duffy—kill while his quarry was being 
borne down in a struggle. But as the auto- 
matic darted up, Clifford’s revolver roared. 
The automatic exploded harmlessly and fell, 


just a puppet—doing and saying what Mr 
Clifford had planned for me to do and say.” 

Jerry blinked at the girl, and a great awe 
came into his eyes. “Lily—Lily—” 

“Say—say—what’s all this?” repeated 
Glover, whose great world had fallen from 
beneath him with the suddenness of a gal- 
lows trap. “A frame-up?” 

“Exactly,” Clifford grimly responded. “You 
framed Jerry Corrigan, and the boob detec- 
tive framed you, and I think you'll admit 
mine has proved the better frame-up. Lily 
Gilmore and I have worked together from 
the start: my coming to you—you suspect- 
ing her—my letting you string me along— 
her slipping me that fake knock-out drop to- 
night—her story of her criminal success— 
all were parts of the frame-up, a frame-up 
to get you to come out with the truth before 
witnesses.” 

“My God!” breathed the appalled Glover, 
as he realized the magnitude of Clifford’s 
plan, and the meaning to him of what had 
happened during the last hour in this room. 
The life went out of him; he turned a 
ghastly white and seemed to shrivel up; and 
as he was led forth by officers, not a word 
came from him, and none from his three 
companions. 

“Great Scott, Clifford, what a case!” Gen- 
eral Thorne exploded in admiration, grip- 
ping Clifford’s shoulder. “Sealed lips, you 
called it—what a case, what a solution! How 
are the city and I ever to pay you?” 

“Pay me?” Clifford nodded at Lily Gil- 
more and Jerry Corrigan. “Right there, Gen- 
eral, is the best pay I can ever get!” 

The lovers were holding each other, sob- 
bing in happiness, their lips sealed in a cling- 
ing kiss. 

“Sealed lips,” Clifford murmured, very 
softly. “General, those are lips that are 
never going to be unsealed!” 
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Of all the alluring magical contri- 
vances of Fairy Lore—the wishing 
rings, invincible swords, seven-league 
boots and caps of darkness- Aladdin’s 
Lamp intrigued my childish heart 

most deeply 

There wassome- 
thing so delight- 
fully mysterious, 
so truly magical 
in the thought 
of the invincible 
Geni ofthe Lamp 

who did its owner’s bidding. 

Something of the same old thrill— 
greatly diluted, alas, by the sophisti- 
cating years, may be evoked by in- 
specting the new compact de luxe by 
lerri— New York’s inspired Vanity- 
maker—that is if you take a keen 
womanly interest 


—and the COLORS this delectable 
vanity comes in are enough to enrap- 
ture the most d/ase feminine heart! 
Gay Mandarin Red—cool Marsh 
Green—a dovelike Grey —not to 
mention an aristocratic Black! This 
use of co/or in vanity cases is very new 
and very tasteful. The polished bake- 
lite in which they are made, too, is 
quite a relief after the interminable 
array of gold and silver plate that has 

been haunting the 
shops. 


In fact—a thor- 
oughly pleasing 
exterior has the 
Terri-Book 
Compact—and a 
thoroughly prac- 
tical, though 

equally pleasing interior, as well! 
There is a sizeable mirror, for in- 
stance, that obligingly reflects all but 




















the most negligible portions of one’s face 
at a glance. Its 

an unbreakable 

mirror, too——a 

point of prime 

importance 1f 

one is at all su- ~ 

perstitiously — 

inclined. , 

Then there are those exce//ent cos- 
metics made by Terri himself. Ex- 
ceptionally fine grained powder and 
face rouge—velvety to the touch and 
very tenacious, A smooth, neatly 
spreading lipstick, entirely lacking in 
that unpleasant greasy taste common to 
so much lip rouge. 

The shades are: Blanche, Naturelle and 
Rachel in the powder; Coral with an orange 
cast, @ Medium Rose tint and a vivid Rasp- 


berry in the rouge. 


And the useful- 


2 ness of the little 
gaws. : 
pencil so neatly 
It looks so like tucked away at the 
a tiny jewel of a } hinge must not be 
book, with its over- forgotten. It en- 
lapping edges and ables one to jot 
minute but useful down the address 
gold tipped pencil of a shop—a 
lurking in a hollow friend’s telephone 
at the hinge, yet number—all those 
there is such an invaluable bits of 
astonishing supply information 
of delightful cos- gleaned abroad 
that are so irre- 


metics tucked 

away inside—it really seems as if there 
must be magic in it! Naturally it has 
been named the “Book” Compact. 


trievably lost if entrusted to an errant 
memory. 


Indeed, the Terri Book Compact 

is an eminently practical contrivance 
—a very Paragon of Compacts— yet 
it costs only $2.50. And it is not 
the utilitarian qual- 
ities so much—in- 
dispensable as they 
are—that win my 
heart, but the fas- 
cinating colorsem- 
ployed in the cases. 
What a pleasing note of contrast to the 
rest of one’s costume a case of flashing 
Mandarin Red or cool Marsh Green 
would make as one drew it from a 
pocketbook—or what a last perfect 
touch of harmony with an ensemble 
of the same shade! 

By the way—I almost forgot to say that 
that enchanting Terri powder in the compact 
may be had in loose form as well. An exceed- 
ingly helpful addition to one’s dressing table! 


Re HM pyr; 
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no inquiry. But that morning my curiosity 
overcame me, and as I was dressing I asked 
bluntly: “Major, who are you—what’s 
your name?” 

He told me, and I was not the slightest 
bit surprised to hear him claim as his own 
one of the proudest and most honored names 
of the South. I bowed my acknowledgment. 





WAS with the Major for a week. He 

was an ideal host, and every minute was 
delightful. There was nothing grandiloquent 
or pathetic, as might well have been the 
case, about his assumption of the grand 
manner of the old aristocrat It was a 
burlesque, a joke. He did it for his own 
amusement, and mine, out of a keen, whim- 
sical humor that showed itself constantly 
as a characteristic part of his make-up 

But there was nothing whimsical or gro- 
tesque about the way in which he handled 
his Mexicans. He dealt with them natu- 
rally in a truly fine, old-fashioned, aristo- 
cratic stylée—bombarded them daily with a 
rich and glowing profanity, set his dogs on 
any that came too near his cabin, tenderly 
dressed the wounds of all who happened to 
get bitten; accused them of being the big- 
gest thieves, the most accomplished liars 
and the laziest laborers on earth—paid them 
good wages for these accomplishments, sup- 
plied them with provisions at less than cost 
to himself, and roundly asserted that he 
knew they all hated him. 

But they didn’t. I can’t imagine that 
anyone ever hated the Major, and his Mexi- 
can laborers were no exception. They were 
like his dogs. They didn’t resent his abuse, 
| because they knew he didn’t mean it, and 
jthat it would be followed by a torrent of 
|kindness. Even the little naked children were 
jaware of that. In his cabin the Major 
kept a bucket of cheap candy for their es- 
pecial benefit, and whenever he went across 
the canon to the Mexicans’ jacales,—he 
| wouldn’t allow them to live on his side of 
}it——he always filled his pockets. On these 
|occasions the children would annoy him as 
much as they could, would get in his way, 
bring down upon their unwashed and schem- 
ing little heads a shower of wrath, magnifi- 
cently worded, and the next moment a 
|shower of the coveted “dulces.” 

It was the Major’s way of winning al- 
legiance, and yet if anyone had dared to 
tell him that his peons stayed with him 
because they were really fond of him, while 
men generally, all over the country, which 
was then filled with pre-revolutionary un- 
rest, were flocking to the towns, he would 
have resented it almost as an insult 

“No sir,’ he would have stormed back, 








i“no sir, not by a damn’ sight! These men 


stay with me because they’re afraid to quit 
They don’t dare to leave. Why, damn their 
hides, I'd shoot their heads off if they 
started to walk out on me. They know it, 
and that’s why they stay.” 

But that wasn’t why. The Mexicans 
stayed, it was easy to see, because they 





knew that as long as food was to be had 
the Major would see that they had it, and 
also, as they showed later, because they 
had a real affection for him. 

When the period for which I had invited 
myself to be the Major’s guest was ended, 
and when I told him that I was going to 
leave the next morning, he said: “I’ve been 
thinking about going down to Chihuahua on 
a little business excursion. Maybe we could 
have some fun. Don’t you want to go along 
for a few days?” 

“T certainly do,” I replied 

And I went. I didn’t have the slightest 
idea what the business was, but anyhow, the 
next morning instead of taking the train 
for the north, and the United States, I took 
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(Continued from page 69) 


the one for the south, with the Major, and 
the following day we were in the old Mexi- 
can city. We went to a hotel where the 
Major kept his trunks, secured rooms, 
cleaned up, and then he said: “Come along, 
and let’s get it over with.” 

He took me to the office of an Ameri- 
can doctor and asked the man to examine 
the place on his hand. During the week I 
had been with him he had dressed it every 
morning, and once when I had expressed 
my admiration for the dog which had bitten 
him, he had explained that it wasn’t a dog 
bite but a thorn scratch, and had said that 
it would soon be well. But when I heard 
him tell the Doctor that he had been suf- 
fering with it for six months, I felt that it 
was serious. The Doctor also thought and 
said so, but would make no positive diag 
nosis Instead of depending on his own 
knowledge and limited facilities, he took a 
complete history of the case, clipped a 
specimen of skin and tissue from the Ma- 
jor’s hand and sent them on to a laboratory 
in Chicago with instructions for a_thor- 
ough analysis, and a report at once, by wire, 
as to what should be done. The Doctor 
said it would take a week to get a reply 

That was a blue week for me, but a gay 
one for the Major. He didn’t worry for a 
minute He left that part of it to me 
while he had a good time. He knew every- 
body who was worth knowing, Mexicans 
and Americans both, men with money and 
congenially convivial habits; and during our 
days and nights of waiting for the telegram, 
he did himself proud, as he expressed it, at 
the poker-table and the roulette-wheel. He 
lost two or three thousand dollars and actu- 
ally enjoyed it. 

Finally the wire came It was very 
technical, and to me very terrible It 
stated positively that the specimens sub- 
mitted had come from a highly malignant 
infection, and from the long standing of the 
case, and the location of the lesion, it was 
imperative that the arm be amputated at 
the elbow! 

“I was afraid it would be something like 
that,” said the Major. “Well, I'll see you 
again, Doc, in a few days.” 

“Don't wait too long,” advised the Doctor. 

“I wont wait too long,” was the reply. 


HAT night we took the train back to Ojo 

Caliente. During the long ride the 
Maijor’s hand wasn’t mentioned, but when 
the whistle blew for the lone box-car and the 
water-tank, I said: “Major, don’t you want 
me to get off here and go back up to the 
cabin with you?” 

“Do just as you please,” he answered 
“I'd like to have you if you want to come.” 

Together we climbed the six miles to the 
cabin. When we arrived, the Major mixed- 
a couple of long toddies; we drank them 
slowly, and then he said: “I’m going for a 
walk, alone, and it may be pretty late be- 
fore I get back.” 

I didn't know what to do or what to 
say. I saw the Major strap on his six- 
shooter and step out of the door! When 
he reached the gate, 1 cried out: “Don't 
surrender, Major! For God’s sake don’t sur 
render!” 

He looked back and smiled, rather queer 
ly, I thought, and walked on up the trail 
I watched him until his tall, straight form 
disappeared around a turn, and then I went 
back in the cabin and sat down and tried 
to think There was not a thing to be 
done. I couldn't follow the Major. He 
had said he wanted to be alone, and al- 
though I knew why, I also knew that I 
couldn't intrude upon him. He wasn't the 
kind of man who could be intruded upon. 
He was fighting a battle, a hard one—I 
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knew that; and he had to fight it out 
alone. No one could help him. 

That afternoon was the longest of my 
life. A dozen times I jumped up thinking 
I heard a pistol-shot. Once I was sure of 
it, and a hundred times, I know, I started 
up the trail only to get a few yards and 
turn back. 


T sundown I could stand it no longer. 
I started out desperately. I was deter- 
mined to find the Major, dead or alive and— 
just at the turn where he had disappeared 
a few hours before, I met him coming back. 

Draped over his shoulder was the body 
of a full-grown mountain lion! 

“Is supper ready?” he said. “I’ve carried 
this gentleman for four miles, and I’m hun- 
gry.” 

I didn’t reply. I couldn't. I was too full 
of amazement, mixed with a little wrath, 
to say a word, and it was only after we 
had eaten a hastily cooked supper that I 
asked, quite sarcastically: “And so, Major, 
you didn’t wander out into those hills to be 
alone, and gaze for the last time upon the 
beauties of the world and then shoot the 
top of your head off?” 

The Major's laugh rang out long and 
loud: “Hell, no! What I went after was 
that lion. He and I've had a personal mis- 
understanding for more than a year. We've 
sotten away from each other about a dozen 
times apiece, I reckon, and so I just thought 
I'd better go out and take a last crack at 
him today while I had two good arms left 
to do it with. He’s a beauty, isn’t he?” 

“Yes,” I retorted, “he’s a beauty; and the 
pair of you, you and he, have furnished me 
with a delightful afternoon. Why didn't 
vou take me along instead of letting me 
sit here for hours contemplating a pleasant 
tomorrow spent in searching for your corpse 
and burying it somewhere in these rocks? 
And also why, please tell me, did you go 
out on a lion-hunt with nothing but a six- 
shooter ?” 

The Major grinned happily: “Well,” he 
said, “you see, at first I didn’t know just 
what you'd planned for me for the after- 
noon, but when you hollered at me not to 
surrender, and I found out what a fool no- 
tion you had running around in your head, 
I just said to myself: ‘Let him sweat it 
out—it'll be good for him.’ And I didn’t 
take anything but a pistol along, because 
this old fellow’s been a good sport, and as it 
was going to be our last meeting, I just 
figured that I ought to give him a good, 
even break.” 

I ignored the first part of the Major's 
reply and asked: “Was he hard to get?” 

“No, not a bit. But then, I was lucky. 
I went into his cave after him, saw a pair 
of green lights and let him have it. That 
first shot must have blinded him completely. 
You can see where it caught him, right be- 
tween the eyes; and after that, although he 
thrashed around a lot, he never got to me, 
and a couple more finished him.” 

The next morning the Major went to the 
station with me, and as I shook hands with 
him, from the rear platform, he said: 
“Good-by. I reckon you'll never grip that 
hand again!” 

It was the only tactless remark he ever 
made. It choked me all up, and as I stood 
there and watched his tall, straight form, 
standing alone in the wilderness, fade away 
in the distance, I felt something warm drop 
down on my hands, gripped hard on the 
rail. I wasn’t ashamed of the tears, not a 


| bit. 


A month went by, and I received a card 
from the Major. It was rather scrawly, 
but it was full of hope. It read: “Every- 
thing’s fine. Come down when you can, 
and bring some mint.” 

I replied that I’d come when I could, and 
then, almost immediately, things began to 
happen to Mexico. The revolutionists came 
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*up from the south; Juarez was captured 
recaptured and captured again; the rail 
roads, constantly torn up and rebuilt, op 
erated only spasmodically; Pancho Villa 
finally assumed a doubtful control of the 
State of Chihuahua, and then, at the end of 
more than a year, I found myself once again 
expectantly descending from a train at Oj 
Caliente. 

I climbed the trail, fought off the dogs 
saw them slink away in obedience to the 
Major's excellent profanity, and rounding 
the corner, I again beheld him in person 

He was standing at the gate, but with 
only one hand on the top of it this time 
and when he recognized me, he said: “Did 
you bring that mint?” 

I produced it, wrapped in a wet news 
paper, and together we entered the cabin 
He proceeded to mix the drinks, juleps this 





time—did it dexterously with one hand 
and as soon as the ceremony of imbibing 
had begun, I said: “Well, Major, tell me 
about it.” 

“There’s nothing to tell,” he replied, “ex 
cept that I went to Chihuahua, had the 


operation, stayed in the hospital for three 
weeks, and—” 

He broke off, then yelled, “Come in! 
and timidly, servilely, a little Mexican gir! 
of about seven pushed open the door anc 
entered the cabin. She came to the center 
of the room, held out a package wrapped 
in a white cloth, and said, with her gaze 
directed straight at the floor: “Mi mama 
manda estas tortillas.” (“My mamma sends 
these tortillas.”) 

With an angry look the Major took the 
package, tossed it on the table and turned 
back to me. For probably twenty seconds 
the child stood there, immovable as a statue, 
looking now straight at the Major’s back. 
Suddenly he wheeled on her; her eyes 
dropped, and he said, “Y que mas quieres?” 
(“And what more do you want ?’’) 

“Mis dulces.” 


HE MAJOR reached in a bucket under 

the table and handed the child a few 
pieces of candy. Her eyes shone with delight; 
she looked up and smiled at him; he smiled 
down at her; and as she ran out of the 
door, he turned on me as fiercely as if I 
had been the author of his woes. 

“That’s it,” he growled; “that’s the way 
it’s been ever since I got back from Chi- 
huahua a year ago. Why, when these pe- 
lados saw what had happened to me, and 
that I didn’t have but one arm left, they 
cut up until you’d have thought somebody 
was dead. Why, damn ‘em, they were 
sorry for me. Can you imagine it? Sorry 
for me! And they're still sorry; that’s the 
worst of it. They hate me, I know, just 
as much as they ever did, because they're 
afraid of me; but they’re sympathetic, damn 
‘em, and they show it, and what can I do 
about it? 

“T even had to quit setting the dogs on 
’em, because the women got to coming up 
here to clean the cabin, and bring in the 
wood, and sew on buttons and things, and 
I couldn’t have them chewed up all the 
time, could I? And the children hang 
around for candy; and the men, even 
though we can’t ship anything now because 
of the railroads, are getting out more ore 
than they ever did. And they’ve all stuck. 
That’s because they’re afraid, though. They 
know what I'd do if they tried to quit on 
me.” 

I had to laugh. And I did. “Why, Ma- 
jor, can’t you see that these people actually 
love you, just as the darkies in Georgia 
would have. You belong to them; that’s 
the way they feel about it; and they belong 
to you.” 

“Oh, hell!” responded the Major, 
there was ringing disgust in his tone. 

“How about the revolution—has it caused 
you much trouble?” I asked. 


and 
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Under the Most Trying Hygienic 
Handicaps 


One Can Now Have Peace-of-Mind, Poise, Immaculacy 


74 


The filmy frocks that women used to fear are 

now worn in security. This new way brings 

protection, PLUS freedom forever from the 
embarrassment of disposal. 





Qrae 


By Exten J. Buckianp, Registered Nurse 


O matter how audaciously filmy one’s 
| frock or gown, no matter how exacting 
the social demands of the moment—one meets 
them now in confidence and security. 


Wear the sheerest of gowns, dance, motor, 
go about for hours without a second’s doubt 
or fear. The most amazing hygienic problem 
of yesterday, as millions of women have 
learned, is but an incident of today. 


KOTEX— What it does 


Unknown a few years ago, 8 in every 10 
women in the better 
walks of life have dis- 
carded the insecure “sani- 
tary” pads of yesterday 
and adopted Kotex. 


*Supplied also in personal service 
cabinets in rest-rooms by 


West Disinfecting Co. 





Wa Y, ai 


~~ 


Easy 
Disposal 
and 2 other 


important 
factors 





Disposed of as 
easily as tissue. 
No laundry. 


Filled with Cellucotton wadding, the world’s 
super-absorbent, Kotex absorbs 16 times its 
own weight in moisture. It is 5 times as 
absorbent as the ordinary cotton pad. 

It discards easily as tissue. No laundry— 
no embarrassment of disposal. 

It also thoroughly deodorizes, and thus 
ends all fear of offending. 

You obtain it at any drug or department store, 
without hesitancy, simply by saying “Kotex.” 


Only Kotex itself is “like” Kotex 


See that you get the genuine Kotex. It is 
the only sanitary napkin embodying the super- 
absorbent Cellucotton wadding. It is the 
only nopkin made by this company. Only 
Kotex itself is “like” Kotex. 

You can obtain Kotex at better drug and 
department stores everywhere. Comes in sani- 
tary sealed packages of 12 in two sizes, the 
Regular and Kotex-Super. 


Kotex Company, 180 F)Odtain without em- 
i iw yf. barrassment, at any 
North Michigan Ave., | = 


Chicago, Til. saying ‘‘Kotex.” 


“Ask for them by name” 


KOTE€EX 


PROTECTS — DEODORIZES 


Q True protection — 5 

times as absorbent as 
the ordinary cotton 
“pads.” 











Kotex-Regular Kotex-Super No laundry— discard as 
65c per dozen 9c per dozen easily as a piece of tissue 
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WET RUBBER slips 


Friction, and friction alone, prevents skidding. Friction between 
tires and road. The best brakes are helpless when friction fails. 
Without friction on the road, tires slide, car skids forward and 
sideways. And friction fails whenever rubber tires get wet. 


To illustrate how wet rubber slips: 


CAUSES MUA wnt — “EA WUNS 8; to som ~ Syvre ski a 
Pat) uM AUTO skips ON ms 
INTO pITChy a an od 
WOMAN on eh 
a0 we 


~ 
San o: 


(After every rain newspa- 

pers bear mute testimony 

to the hundreds of skids 

that could be prevented 
by WEED Chains) 


WEED Chains are the most de- 
pendable preventative of for- 
ward and side skids. For wet 
rubber slips while the hardened 
steel WEED cross chains grip 
wet roads and give dependable 
traction in mud. Put them on 
whenever roads are wet. It takes 
only a few minutes. 


You can identify genu- 

ine WEED Tire Chains 

by their red connecting 

hooks, gray galvanized 

side chains and brass _** 

plated cross chains **yuci”™" 
with the name WEED © Company ic 
stampedoneveryhook. —% 7°“ #*¥ 


LOS ta 


Take a rubber pencil eraser 


Hold the pencil firmly and try to 
slide it over a glass surface. Note 
how the rubber sets up a friction 
against the glass— how it adheres. 


Now wet the glass and try it again. 
Note howthe rubber slips and skids 
the instant it reaches the wet area. 


am f 
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WEED CHAINS grip 


‘There can be no compromise with safety” 
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“Not a particle. In fact, I've enjoyed 

Wait, Lll show you something.” 

He went to the cupboard, took out a 
bundle, unrolled it and displayed to my 
astonished gaze a sizable Confederate flag! 

“Where in the world did you get it, and 
what do you do with it?” 

“I had the Mexican women make it. I 
got the cloth and drew a picture, and they 
sewed it together. And now whenever I re 
ceive a call, as I frequently do, from any of 
these overnight generals, colonels or majors, 
I fly my colors, assemble my army, and 
tell them to go to hell.” 

“Your army ?” 

“Yes, my army. My Mexicans. 
men, ten of ‘em, say that this is their 
too, that they'll fight for it, and I've 
armed ‘em, drilled ‘em and taught ‘em t 
shoot, and together we hold the fort.” 

“And yet you say they don't like you.” 

“They don’t!” he snorted in reply 
They're afraid of me; that’s all.” 


\ HILE we were at breakfast the next 

morning, a man came running in and 
announced that a body of men was com- 
ing up the trail. 

The Major went out hastily. He raised 
his flag on a pole at the corner of the cabin, 
assembled his army, made the men salute 
the colors, armed each one with a rifle that 
he dug out from behind his stack of pro- 
visions, and told them to locate themselves 
where they could cover the approach of the 
enemy. 

It was a real war; I could see that; and 
although the Major and his “army” seemed 
to be getting a perfect kick out of the situ- 
ation, it suddenly occurred to me that I had 
picked out exactly the wrong time for my 
visit. I said something of the kind to the 
Major, and he replied as if surprised: 
‘Why, you'll enjoy it; really, you will.” 

From the point where the Major’s men 
had stationed themselves, and where we im- 
mediately joined them,—behind some boul- 
ders on the opposite side of the cafion to 
the north of the cabinx—we commanded a 
view of the narrow trail for a distance of 
fully three hundred yards, and could hold 
off any number of men coming up it for an 
indefinite time. 

We crouched down in 
waited. It seemed a long time to me, but 
in reality it couldn't have been more than 
ten minutes until a single file of dilapidated- 
looking warriors, wearing indescribable uni- 
forms, no two of which were alike, and 
big hats, and riding poor, bony horses, came 
into view around a lower turn in the trail. 
There were about twenty of them, but it 
was not until the cavalcade was within two 
hundred yards of us that the Major called 
out “Fire!” It was a tense moment for me. 
It looked like cold-blooded slaughter. The 
Major’s entire army cut loose with a broad- 
side and—not a man of the enemy fell from 
his horse! Instead I saw white patches of 
dust jump out from the wall of the cliff 
above the irregular line of big sombreros, 
and I knew that the Major’s men had had 
previous instructions to shoot high. But 
that one volley was enough; the bloodless 
victory was complete! A _ panic ensued; 
the attackers turned in their tracks and al- 
most rode each other down in their frantic 
efforts to get back behind the turn. 

It was a comic-opera affair, but 
was more of it to come. 

The sun glinted on two or three rifle 
barrels that were poked out from behind 
the cliff below, and their concealed owners 
pulled the triggers. The bullets whistled a 
mile over our heads, and the Major or- 
dered a response to the next effort of the 
enemy. His men waited; the rifle barrels 
below showed once more, and ten marks- 
men, trained by the Major, fired simulta- 
neously at them. That ended the belligerent 


it. 


The 
flag 


so 


the rocks and 


there 





features of the morning. I saw two rifles 
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ddenly fly into the air, and almost im- 
ediately thereafter I saw a white flag 
vaved violently around the corner of the 
iff. The Major responded with a hand- 


-erchief, and at once a lone man, carrying | 


iis flag of truce high in the air, appeared, 
| started up the trail on foot. 

We crossed the cafon, the Major and I, 
1d met this emissary at the turn where I 


d had my previous encounters with the | 


He was one Colonel Estrada. His insignia 
»wed his rank, and the first thing he did 
to demand, grandiloquently, an _ ex- 
nation. He wanted to know why he had 
n fired upon, when his errand was one 
peace. 
To halt you, of course,” bluntly retorted 
Major in Spanish; and then, as the three 
us stepped around to the front of the 
ibin, he said: “Mira, Setior Coronel, mira!” 
ind he pointed to his flag. As he did so, 
stopped, looked straight at the Colonel 
id gravely saluted his own colors. The 
Mexican officer hesitated for a fraction of 
econd and did likewise. (I’ve often won 
lered what would have happened if he 
dn't.) 
We then entered the cabin; the Major 
roduced the inevitable demijohn, we all 
nk, and thereafter the Colonel, who had 
robably been a mule-packer before the 
evolution, produced a paper, made a mag- 
ficent gesture and handed it to the Major 
[he Major read it and said to me: “Well, 
is a new one. Heretofore all they've 
en after is my men, but now they want 
money. They demand that I come 
ross with a ‘contribution’ to help out the 
lorious cause of the revolution. «But that’s 
Sy ’ 
You don’t intend to pay 
ed 
Of course,” he answered, and turning to 


it, do you?” I 


the Colonel, who hadn’t understood a word 


f our English, he said: “And now, Sefior 
‘oronel, if I pay you as I am ordered to 
in this letter, you are empowered, are 
uu not, to give me a receipt for my money 
ritten on the back of this communication, 
hich is signed by Don Pancho himself?” 
\s he asked this question, the Major 
nked violently at me, and the Colonel 
oked considerably embarrassed. He started 
0 object, became confused, and the Major 
nterrupted: “But I shouldn't have suggested 


that. It will be too much trouble for you 


vill write the receipt myself, and you can 
nit. The sefior, here,’—and he pointed to 
“will serve aS a witness.” 


| WAS amazed at the proceedings, espe 
ially at the Major’s docility in the face of 
id-up, but I said nothing. The Major 

1 pen and ink, wrote several lines on 

he back of the Villa order, signed it and 


passed it over to the Colonel. That worthy’s 


nbarrassment now became painful; he 
ndled the paper as if it were red-hot, 
oked at it wrong side up, and then stam- 
eringly confessed that he could neither 
d nor write. 
\gain the Major was profuse in his apol- 
es. He said that he should have known 
tter than even to have thought that an 
teer in the Army of the People had ever 
d time to bother himself with securing 
ich a useless thing as an education, and 
hen indicated to the Colonel that all he 
| to do anyhow was to make his mark, 
| that I would gladly witness the same 
The Colonel did it. He made a very un- 
ertain-looking cross upon the paper. I 
rote in his name on both sides of it, af- 
ed my own as a truly qualified “testigo,” 
nd the transaction, save for the paying 
r of the cash, was complete. 
The cash was the thing the Colonel was 
st interested in, and he asked for it im- 
iediately, The Major replied that he would 
it at once, and while he rummaged 
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To “Show Me?” Fellows 


Let us show you that 


the claims men make 


for this unique shaving cream 
are true 


—Accept, Please, Full 10-Day Tube to Try 


GENTLEMEN: 

When salesmen call on us, we 
give them a courteous hearing 
then ask for samples. 

And since it is a poor rule that 
doesn’t work both ways, we sell 
Palmolive Shaving Cream on that 
basis. We think you are entitled 
to a testable sized sample before 
you try it. 

Will you accept one—a full 10 
day tube? We'll thank you for the 
opportunity. 

60 years of soap study stand be- 
hind this creation. It embodies the 
expressed desire of 1000 men whose 
supreme wishes in a shaving cream 
were asked before we started it 
Our whole experience as soap and 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), 


skin experts, as the makers of Palm 
olive Soap, is embodied. 


5 new advantages 
Multiplies itself in lather 25 
times. 

Softens the beard in one minute 
Maintains its creamy fullness for 
10 minutes on the face 

Strong bubbles hold the hair 
erect for cutting 

Fine after-effects due to palm 
and olive oil content 

Just send coupon 
Your present method may suit 

you well. But still there may be 
better one. This test may mean 
much to you in comfort. Send the 
coupon before you forget. 


CHICAGC, ILL. 


> 





PALMOLIVE ¢ 


ahaa Cre am 


To add the final touch to shaving = 0 


luxury, we have created l’almolive 
After Shaving Talc—especially for 
men. Doesn’t show. Leaves the — 


skin smooth and fresh, and gives Si imply insert your name and oddsess and mail 
Palmolive Company (Del. Corp.) 702 Iron 


that well-groomed look. Try the 
sample we are sending free with Residents of 
the tube of Shaving Cream. There Wis. Corp.), 
are new delights here for every 
man who shaves. Please let us prove 
them to you. Clip coupon now 


3509 








eS re 
~ emare 


SHAVES FREE 


and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 


to Dept. B-1302, The 
Street, Chicago, Ill 


Wisconsin should etieus The Palmolive Compan 


Milwaukee, Wis 


(Please print your name and address) 
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So a ae - 


and it clings 


amazingly 


Fioret Face Powder pays as much 
attention to staying on the skin 
as it does to beautifying the 
complexion. Soft to touch as 


thistledown, it has a gratifying | 


way of clinging to the cheek and 
nose. Spring breezes cannot tempt 
it to depart. 

And this fine face powder has 
another very personal charm, 
unsuspected ‘til you use it as 
your own—the subtle fragrance 
of the odeur ‘‘Jouir’’ with which 
it is scented. 

If you have sought long for a 
powder which is delicately per- 
fumed, soft and really clinging, 
do not postpone the purchase of 
Fioret. Seek today the beautiful 
green and gold box with its ex- 
quisite contents. It may be found 
in most good drug and depart- 
ment stores. The price is only $1. 
Fioret, Inc., Paris. 677 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


Oudre de 


F | 


lis very ill. 
|the horror of the things I saw in my dreams, 


around in a trunk in the corner, I glanced 
at what he had written. It was marvel- 
lous. In ten or twelve lines he had made 
{Pancho Villa, through his authorized repre- 
sentative, enter into a treaty granting him 
immunity from further molestation and 
recognizing his right, as a Major in the 
army of the Confederate States of America, 
to maintain an armed force for the protec- 
tion of his property and his person. 

I read that document and was so filled 
with emotion that I wanted to go outside 
at once and salute the flag. But I couldn't. 
The Major had finished his search through 
| the trunk and was now approaching the 


THE STAR OF 
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table with a double handful of bills. He 
gravely counted them out: twenties, fifties 
and hundreds, until five thousand dollars 
was in the pile and then he shoved it 
across to the Colonel. It was all good 
Confederate money. The little Mexican offi 
cer stowed it hastily, almost feverishly, into 
his pockets and rose to go. But no. We 
had to have one more drink. We had it 
We drank to the Colonel, and as that happy 
officer stepped out into the yard, and no 
ticed a waving shadow on the ground in 
front of him, he looked up, stopped sud 
denly, stood at attention and again salute 


the Flag! 


THE GLACIER 


(Continued from page 59) 


fixed upon 
The an- 


waited 


terrible vision-hunger were 
Virginian. They held him. 
thrilled him, and he 
breathless, strangely expectant. 

“I saw the Grépon!” The golden voice 
whispered the statement but wove a tingling 
undernote into the four words. “I saw the 
little shelter in which my father passed the 
night before—before he slipped over the 
|dreadful precipice. It was the anniversary 
of his death, and—and I may have been 
thinking of him more than usual.” 


the 
lthe 
nouncement 


TOW the story clutched Dreve. It closed in 
4 upon him, flanking his protecting doubts 
|*I saw my father in the shelter!” The lit- 
tle spear of sound transfixed the brain of the 
listening Virginian. Again the girl repeated 
the words: “J saw my father in the shelter! 

“It was like a length torn from a great 
film that God had made!” whispered the 
girl. “A terrible film that—that God had 
made to show—to show to me! I—TI cannot 
describe it to you. Possibly everything that 
happens is filmed. Filmed by the things 
around. Photographed by the sea, the rocks, 
the mountains. Some day we will know. 
We will understand that—that nothing is 
blotted out. Today I have proved that the 
terrible film that came to me in the night 
was exact in every particular.” 

John Dexter Dreve found a question on 
his lips. “How?” he asked. 

“I visited the brother of the guide who 
was with my father and who went over the 
precipice with Daddy,” answered the girl 
“The brother lives on the Rue Nationale. I 
described to him the clothing that my fa- 
ther’s guide wore on the day of the accident 
—described everything: his coat, his hat, his 
shoes, even the brass buttons on his coat 
upon which were engraved the little flowers 
of the edelweiss. You see, I saw him with 
my father, saw him in my dreams—not once, 
but a score of times. Night after night I 
saw that length of film. That is why I am 
here. Mother is ill, and—and I think, oh, I 
think that there is something waiting for— 
for me up there!” 

She turned her head and pointed rather 
fearfully at the Grépon, the frightening Gré- 
pon whose rearing form seemed to incorpor- 
ate defiance. 

“But you are not 
peak ?” cried Dreve. 

The girl nodded. “I am going up tomor- 
row before the dawn,” she said softly. “I 
have everything arranged. Something— 
something is waiting for me. I do not 
know what. But—but I must go. Mother 
When I could no longer stand 


going to climb the 


I took 
going abroad. 
to come here.” 

John Dexter Dreve was curiously moved 
by the strange, pathetic story. And the girl's 
voice thrilled him. It brought Home; it 
brought sweet memories. 

“I should be sleeping,” 
girl, “but I cannot sleep.” 


a position as governess with a family 
It—it was I that urged them 


the 


murmured 


They sat together in silence and stare: 
at the massif. Shadows appeared on _ the 
moon-whitened slopes—tremendous shadows 
that fled and reappeared again. The gods 
were supping on the tablecloth of snow the) 
had spread upon the peaks. Dreve recalled 
how the inhabitants of the valley in the days 
of De Saussure thought that the great 
heights were the abiding-places of wicked 
spirits. 

Something stirred within the mind of the 
Virginian. In an instant he understood the 
challenge that had led hundreds of hardy 
climbers to their death. The Grépon chal 
lenged him! It was an enemy! It had 
induced the girl to confide in him, to tease 
him into an acceptance of the challenge. A 
couplet from far-off days raced like a hound 
through his brain: 

“Massa Jack Dreve doesn't fear no one, 

De debbil wif his hoofs couldn't make 

him run.” 


He turned to the girl. “I would like to 
go with you if you would let me,” he said 
gently. “I have done a lot of climbing in 
different parts of the world.” 

“I—I would be pleased to have your com- 
pany,” came her soft whisper. 

“Good!” said Dreve. “And now I would 
advise a little sleep. I'll meet you at two 
here on the terrace. Good night.” 


REVE spoke to Peter before he retired. 
“Ever climb mountains, Peter?” he 
asked. 

“No, Mr. Jack, an’ I is never goin’ to, 
either,” said the negro promptly. 

“What is your objection?” 

“De good Lord nebber intended dat we 
should climb dem,” said Peter doggedly. 
‘“Dat’s why He keeps de snow up dere on de 
big hills all de time. Here it am de middle 
o’ August, an’ de mountains up dere in front 
o’ yore windows look like a nigger mammy’s 
back yard on washin’ day. White as milk. 
An’ dey tell me dat de snow am awful 
thick, Mr. Jack.” 

“It is,” agreed Dreve. 
deep, in places.” 

“Den de Lord didn’t ‘tend dat I should 
walk on it,” growled Peter. “If He did 
‘tend any job like dat fo’ me, He would hab 
given me legs longer dan a geeraffle.” 

“I'm sorry,” laughed Dreve. “I am going 
to take a little’ climb tomorrow morning, 
and I had a half-belief that you would like 
to come along.” 

Peter snorted. “I'd sooner die right now 
in dis room wifout seein’ Virginny again, dan 
climb inter dose mountains!” he cried. “I's 
plumb set ‘gainst foolishness like dat. What 
made you ‘gree to do a t’ing like dat, Mr. 
Jack ?” 

Dreve smiled. 
the negro who wrote 
ton?” he asked. 

“Good-for-nothin’ nigger!” 
“Did no work but jest write 
for the niggers to sing.” 

“I think it was something that Ben wrote 


“Hundreds of feet 


“Do you remember Ben, 
ali the songs at Dreve- 


snapped Peter. 
foolish stuff 
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sat made me take on this climb,’ said 
Dreve. “It came into my head when I was 
nsidering the matter. Go to bed, Peter. | 
I can only get two hours’ sleep before we} 
start.” 
\HAMONIX before the dawn—before the | 
C mountains wake: little dark streets, 
groups here and there talking in whispers, 
e stamping of waiting mules that carry 
climbers up the lower slopes, the clatter of 
, ice-ax dropped on the cobbles by nervous 
ngers; voices of guides, questioning, direct- 
zero-hour in the daily battle with the 

iks on which the gods squat. 

\ brave figure was Marjorie Keppell in 
ht-fitting trousers, thick stockings and 
n-shod shoes. She had given Dreve her 
nd when they met. Her grip was strong 
The sweet voice whispered her thanks for | 
s company; the Virginian pleaded that he 

uld be the grateful one. She had brought 
, thrill into lazy loafing days. After those 

remarks they were curiously silent. ‘ , 

And in silence they went up and up “ 

ward the point where the peaks throw | 

wn the gauntlet to the intruder. Up the OW do you keep your hands 


ver slopes, the pin-points of light in the 








le town dropping away as they climbed . Qn 
[he guide was silent. Given little to words i b | 
ure the guides of Chamonix—the brave four 00 ing SO OVE, y: 
indred guides of Chamonix. 4 
Up and up and up. Still the shadowy 
hours before the dawn. Small obstacles to 
ne—small in comparison with what lay 
high up. Below, far below, there raced a 
hted serpent—the little train from St 
Gervais-les-Bains ! 
They reached the snout of a glacier, crossed 
ts curdled surface and attacked a steep 
uloir that rose like a stairway to Para 
lise. And as they climbed the couloir, the 
wn came! , 
The flaring Alpine dawn—frightening! A NCE A WOMAN dabbed a bit of her husband's tube of Mennen 
giant hand had suddenly crushed the black Skin Bato on her hands. 
pomegranate of night, and from it fell show- 
of cxiemeen sente—crimmsen, sncd of light Now she has her own supply of Skin Bao, the big tube for 
hey fell upon e peaks high above the as . : ss ~ Ww 3 hg . 5 " 
ne. ‘She tate Goeth out tame her dressing table, the Vanitie size for her handbag. For, from 
up to receive the benison. One after the the first touch her skin took on a soft and pleasant glow, a fresh- 
poe eg ss ~~ a ness and smoothness she had often admired in others; which she 
iguille du Dru etites Jorasses! alotte . —_ . 
Rechetestt Aiciiiie de Clesmest Stent had despaired ever of attaining for herself. Her friends began to 
Mallet! And peeping out of a cloud-blanket, compliment her. They too, now use Skin Bauo. 
e ablaze, was the Aiguille de Grépon! The , E ; 
rrible Grépon! Skin Bato is a Mennen product, discovered by a house special- 
The hehe oy _—_ 5 flanks of t he izing for years on helping the human skin to comfort and beauty. 
peaks—avalanches of color: lustrous crim- . ee ie - : lees ee 
a, aires acne: 4 Winnie, dati It is non-greasy and quickly absorbed. Mildly astringent. Use it 
cinnamon, of shivering amethyst, of after you have had your hands in soapy water. See and feel the 
ishop’s purple. Drove downward into the difference. 


uley! Thrust the fingers of dawn into the 
ves of the big hotels—big hotels so pitifully The Mennen Company, Newark, N.J. The Mennen Company, Limited, Montreal, Quebec 





nall in comparison with the gigantic hills 


here the gods lived. 
The guide saw a threat in the dawn 
ere would be a change, later in the day 


1 big change. Speed was _ necessary 
Nervously he suggested a postponement. The S a4 | N 
Grépon was hard. Mont Blanc was an old KB jm iM 
woman’s climb, but the Grépon was for 
killed mountdineers. 
Fiercely the girl fought the suggestion 
e would not return. They must go for- 
ird. Her stay at Chamonix was limited 
eyes of the guide fell upon the girl 
hey crept over her, weighing her powers 
i resistance, guessing at the strength of the 
apely legs that showed to advantage in the 
mbing breeches. There was no admira 
yn for the legs in his glances. Quite the 
ntrary! He examined them in the cold : 
nemotional manner he would have used in SKIN BALM is a wonder- 
oking at the legs of a mountain mule ful base for face powder, 
The wind-dried lips of the guide flung a and a preventive and cor- 
halienge at the too-colorful dawn. We rective for chapping and 


in do it if we hurry,” he growled. “We 
ust travel full speed. It will be bad.” weather roughness. 
\gain he looked at the legs of the girl, mut- 
‘red something under his breath, then drove 
straight up into the flushed snow-stretches. 
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New Beauty 


For Your Hair 


with Lemon Rinse 


A. LEMON rinse gives you the 
4A beauty of thoroughly clean 
hair. No matter how well you 
wash your hair, or how many 
times you rinse it—only the ad- 
dition of lemon juice to your 
rinse water will insure the thor 
ough cleansing that means true 
hair beauty. 

The natural, harmless’ mild 
fruit-acid of lemon juice’ cuts 
the curd formed by soap and water 
All the natural beauty of color be- 
comes apparent, and the hair has a 
vital, “springy” quality that makes it 
easier to retain wave or curl. 

Try this shampoo accessory the 
next time you wash your hair. 
Note for yourself the silky softness 

the lustrous sheen. 

First wash the hair thoroughly— 
at least two soapings—and rinse 
well to get out the free soap. Add 
the juice of two California lemons 
to an ordinary washbowl of water 
(about 4 quarts), and rinse thor 
oughly with this, following with 
rinse in plain water. 

It will insure the full beauty of 
your hair—whether you wear it 
bobbed or long. One trial will con- 
vince you. 

Get a dozen California lemons 
today and have them in the house 
the next time you shampoo your 
hair. 

Send coupon below for free book- 
let-—“Lemon—the Natural Cos- 
metic,” and learn other beauty uses 
for lemons. 

~ _ 

California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Sec 204, Box 530, Sta. “C,” 
Los Angeles, California. 

Please send me _ free booklet, 
“Lemon—the Natural Cosmetic,” 
telling how to use lemon for the 
skin, in manicuring, and in beau- 
tifying the hair 





|esty of the 





| heights gave it a 


| were massing—dun-colored 
| sleet-filled 








The climb began then. Up and up and up! 
Scrambling over the bare bones of creation, 
clinging to the elemental skeleton of the 
world—a skeleton creased and wrinkled by 
countless years, a skeleton that had gathered 
to itself snow-arétes, ice-slopes, crevasses and 
Driving upward into the high maj- 
overworld, the awe-inspiring 


séracs. 


overworld. 

Dreve marveled at the endurance of the 
girl, marveled at her courage. Nota word of 
complaint came from her, not a whimper of 
fear. With courage high she faced the peril- 
ous passages. With cool unfrightened eyes 
she climbed along rock-shelves that were mere 
ridges on the rocky hide of pits of dread- 


| ful depth—pits from which came cunning 


devilish winds that clutched at her with 
cold fingers. She didn't flinch, but she 
thrust herself against the rocky wall and 
bored on. 

In the lead was the guide; roped to him 
was the girl; and another fifteen feet of 
stout Alpine rope tied her to the Virginian, 
who brought up the rear. Once only in the 
hours that followed the dawn did she halt 
in the mad rush upward. She cropped upon 
her knees to pluck her first edelweiss, the 
ttle white flower that is called the star of 
the glacier. 

“Please say you didn't see it before I 
picked it!” she cried, turning to Dreve 

“I didn’t see it,” he said. “Why? Must 


| one pick the flower in secret?” 


“If you want good luck, you must,” she 
murmured. “And I do want good luck.” 

The Virginian thought her voice more 
wonderful than ever. The thin air of the 
magical quality She 
dropped the little white flower into the bosom 
of her flannel shirt, smiled bravely at Dreve, 


|} and plunged on behind the growling guide 


A SUDDEN listlessness came into the at- 
i 


mosphere. The guide examined the 
valley with slitted eyes. Above Vallorcine 
the gateway to Switzerland, cloud stallions 
stallions with 
bellies. As the three climbers 
watched with anxious eyes, the cloud cavalry 
came moving up the valley in the direction 
of Chamonix. 

A terror gripped the guide. He cried for 
speed. In French and German, interlarded 
with scraps of English, he called for haste. 
Fear smeared his face with a gray ash. 

“Hurry! Hurry! Hurry!” he cried. “We 
must get to the shelter or we are lost. It 
will break inside an hour.” 

It broke sooner than the guide expected 
The Grépon called the cloud-masses and 
tore from them a storm of sleet. Blind- 
ing sleet. Caught by the winds that came 
up from the bottomless crevasses, it was like 
a bombardment of nails as it struck the 
three climbers. They staggered under the at- 
tack. They plunged boldly forward on a 
path that the guide was doubtful of, a path 
on which the Grépon had laid a piercing, 
stinging, agony-bringing barrage. The little 
protecting demons of the b‘g hills were at- 
tacking the trio 

A flash of lightning hissed and sizzled as 
it swept over the snow-slope. The girl gave 
a cry of wonder that brought John Dexter 
Dreve staggering to her side. She had halted 
bringing the fear-ridden gu‘de to a full stop 
also. 

“What is it?” cried Dreve, his mouth close 
to the ear of the girl. “What made you cry 
out ?” 

“My dream!” she gasped. “I—I saw this 
part of the mountain in my dream! Saw it 
a score of times! Tell him—tell him to keep 
to the left! To the left! The shelter is 
there! The shelter where my father slept 
the night before he was killed!” 

The Virginian tugged at the rope of the 
guide and brought him into the crevice that 
gave a momentary protection to the girl 
and himself. He roared the suggestion of 
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Marjorie Keppell into the fellow’s ears 
Hurriedly he tried to explain the reason for 
the girl’s assertion. She had seen the shelter 
in a dream. 

The guide thought the Virginian insane 
Slowly his dull brain grasped the meaning of 
the shouted words. The girl had seen the 
trail in a dream! In a dream! Mother of 
God! And she wished him, one of the most 
competent guides of Chamonix, to take his 
directions from her! 

He flung contempt into the contradiction 
that he bellowed back at Dreve. The shelter 
was to the right! To the right! What the 
devil had a dream to do with the climbing 
of the Grépon? They would swing to the 
right, cross an ice-bridge, and the shelter 
would: be before them. He lunged forward 
half dragging the girl. 

Another hellish flash of light bit the 
gloom. Again the girl cried out in protest 
Again she had seen the dream trail. Seen 
it clearly. To the Virginian, close beside 
her now, she sobbed her objections to the 
route the guide was follow-ng. 

Belief came to Dreve. A tremendous be 
lief! He felt that the girl knew. He was 
certain that she knew. Her words produced 
a quecr tingling sensation, a sensation new- 
born, a little frightening, suggesting séme- 
thing supernatural. He halted abruptly 
braced himself against a ledge ef rock, and 
gripped the rope that tied him to the girl 

In the gloom he could not see her, but 
he knew that she had stopped in response to 
his signal. Still holding the rope tightly, he 
waited for the guide to halt in his mad rush 
forward. The guide who was fiercely indig- 
nant because his clients wanted to follow a 
path outlined in a dream! 

For an instant Dreve waited; then the 
rope was torn from his hands! He was 
thrown forward by the sudden jolt of the 
rope, but he clutched the pillar of rock with 
both his arms and halted the forward drag 
of the snaky cord. Horror clutched him with 
a thousand humid hands. Some one had 
fallen! Who? The guide? The girl? The 
taut rope whined as the wind played the 
une of death upon its straining length. 

Dreve shouted to the girl. Her voice 
came faintly back to him. He questioned 
her. What had happened? Was she safe? 

The wind fought to keep her words from 
his ears. She assured him she was safe 
Something had happened. A _ sudden jerk 
on the rope that tied her to the guide had 
flung her forward on her face. She couldn't 
move. She was but a human knot in the 
cord. There was nothing within reach of 
her hands that would help her to rise. ‘5 
was afraid. Greatly afraid. She thought the 
guide had fallen. 

The Virginian, clinging to the rocky pil- 
lar, attempted to soothe her. He told her 
that she was perfectly safe while the rope 
that held her to him remained intact. He 
counseled her to remain quiet. He would 
take a turn of the cord around the rock 
beside him and then he would crawl to her 
assistance. 


HE minutes seemed hours to Dreve as 
he made his own position more secure 
by circling the needle of rock that he clung 
to. Dread lest the rope should part between 
him and the girl half paralyzed his move- 
ments. The basalt pillar had a thousand 
teeth that bit viciously at the strands of 
the manila line. There flashed through his 
brain all that he had ever read regarding the 
tests that had been applied to Alpine rope 
The standard cord with its well-known red 
thread running through its length would 
stand a strain of thirteen hundred pounds, 
but how many rocky teeth could it stand? 
How many little knives of basalt would be 
required to wreck its stout three-ply and 
make it as worthless as a woolen thread? 
He crawled around the rocky needle; then 
with both hands clutching the twanging 
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length that was between him and the girl, 
he crawled forward. He wanted to reach} 
her. He wanted to put a strong arm around 
her waist and assure her that she at least 
would not be dragged into the depths by the 
mountain devils that had laid their hands} 
upon the guide. 

Another flash of light showed him the! 
girl. She was lying on her face. From her,| 
like a black streak against the snow-bed, the! 
rope leaped forward—leaped forward and| 
disappeared! Four yards of it stood out like 
an iron bar laid upon the glistening white; 
then it vanished! Dreve understood. The! 
rope went over the edge of a crevasse -a| 
crevasse within twelve feet of Marjorie Kep-| 
pell! Twelve feet! 

The Virginian’s muscular hands gripped] 
the ankles of the girl. Hungry hands that 
had muscles of steel to call on, fingers) 
strong and tenacious—fingers that would} 
never let go till ordered to do so, circled) 
ankles wonderfully small in spite of their 
thick woolen covering. 

Dreve muttered a prayer and lay for a| 
moment quiet to think what could be done.| 
For a moment only; then the gods of the} 
great heights acted. For countless years! 
they had sharpened the lip of the crevasse. 
For centuries and centuries they had honed] 
it with hail and sleet, with whistling winds} 

ground it to a razor edge by thrusting| 
over it day after day ice masses of appall-| 
ing weight. From somewhere on the rocky} 
shoulders the gods watched the basalt knife} 
bite at the rope. Standard Alpine rope 
guaranteed to hold thirteen hundred pounds 
in a straight pull. They watched the hemp} 
feather away from the rock-teeth. They} 
watched the dangling guide—one hundred 
and eighty-three pounds of hard flesh!) 
Watched and waited. | 

The strong fingers of Dreve told him what} 
happened. They dragged the girl back to} 
him, dragged her back with a sharp jerk! 
He lifted himself on his elbows. Another 
flash showed the cord that had gone out 
straight as an iron bar from the body of the 
girl. It had leaped back from the edge—} 
leaped back toward Marjorie Keppell! Its) 
end was frayed like a feather duster! A) 
gallant fight it had made against the razor- 
like lip of the crevasse, but the lip had won. 

After a long wait John Dexter Dreve 
crawled inch by inch to the edge of the pit. 
He felt it with his hands and waited for the 
lightning. A terrific flash showed him the 
depths into which the guide had fallen. The 
sight was revolting, monstrous. It turned 
his stomach. Beneath him the wall of the 
mountain ran down straight and unledged! 
\ thousand feet! Two thousand! Three! 
The Virginian crawled back to the side of 
the girl 


REVE in the lead fought a way for him- 
self and the girl back to the spot 
where the difference had arisen regarding 
the route. The girl seemed to sense the| 
point. She halted the Virginian and spoke.| 
“The shelter!” she cried. “It is to the 
left! I know! I know! Please trust me!” 
John Dexter Dreve had summed up the 
situation in the minutes that had elapsed 
since the tragedy. The immediate descent 
in the storm was impossible. The shelter 
was their only hope. If they had the good 
fortune to find it, they could remain there 
till the Grépon exhausted its batteries. 

The conviction of the girl sent him for- 
ward in the path that she indicated. Her} 
belief invaded him. Up a stone-pounded| 
couloir he climbed, half-dragging the girl in 
his fierce desire for speed. Breathlessly she 
directed him. On and on. Boring always 
to the left. To the left! 

“It is close!” she cried. “Close! Close! 
I have seen it here! Just here!” 

A pyramid, snow-covered and icicle-ridden 
crouched under a wall of rock. The Virgin- 
ian staggered toward it. He thrust a shoul- 
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“How can | make myself 
more beautiful? .. .” 


OW often have you asked yourself 
that question?...And what has 
been the answer?... 


Color! More color! Lovelier color! 
More natural color!...the kind that 
makes all the difference in the world, 
between being passably good-looking 
and really good-looking! 


Artificial looking make-up won’t do! 
The beauty of your lips must be brought 
out by a deep rich natural glow—not 
hidden by a greasy smear....And your 
cheeks, they too must radiate youth 

. with the soft petal-like bloom of a 
sun kissed rose...delicate and lovely! 


To discover this beauty for yourself, 
you need to do what thousands of 
others have done—vyou need to discover 
a make-up different from the rest 

from all the rest—ditferent in a hundred 
ways!... Remember this one thought 
and let it guide you, for it’s true.... 


“Tangee changes color, as it is put on, 
from orange to blush-rose, the glow of 
Youth—and no other make-up in the 
world does that.” 


Plan for tomorrow’s loveliness by 
getting Tangee today!. Tangee 
Lipstick and Tangee Créme Rouge 
(permanent and waterproof) $1 
each, Tangee Rouge Compact 75c. 
Prices higher in Canada. 
Be sure you the name 
TANGEE on container. 


25¢ 
S@e 
each 


The George W. Luft Co, 
417 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me the trial “Tangee Beauty Set,” 
including Lipstick, Créme Rouge, Day Cream, 
Night Cream, and Face Powder. I enclose 20 
cents to cover cost of mailing, 


Name 


Address 
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| the floor 


| so it 
| Dragged forward by something whose attrac- 


| sacred 
| thrust a face imprinted with the same won- 


der against what he took to be the door. 
It gave way; and with a shout of joy, he 
pulled the girl into the shelter. Her strength 
went from her, and she collapsed on the 
floor. 


REVE, on his knees beside her, fought 

the dangerous lassitude brought by cold 
and fatigue. He chafed her hands; he tore off 
the thick woolen stockings and slapped her 
little feet in an effort to restore circulation; 
he pressed a few drops of cognac between 
her lips. But the strange coma held the 
girl, The Virginian, in an attempt to warm 
the small, lithe body, lifted her into his 
arms and held her close. Squatting thus on 
the frozen floor of the shelter, he listened 
to the turmoil that the storm produced. 

The Grépon brought up its heavy artil- 
lery. It had been firing small arms only up 
to the moment the two reached the shelter. 
At least it seemed so to the Virginian as he 
listened to the increasing uproar. 

The big peak attacked with its field-guns. 
Its eighteen-pounders shook the hut. High 
explosives! Shrapnel! The mad thunder of 
rolling rocks was deafening. 

The uproar increased. The Grépon put 
its howitzers into action, its “super- 
heavies” and siege batteries. The protect- 
ing ledge that saved the hut from being 
annihilated received a full salvo. Thousand- 
pound missiles came hurtling down the slopes 
and bounced away into dreadful depths. 
Unloosened snow-slopes followed the great 
missiles, followed them with demoniacal 
noises. Grinding, crunching, abrading! 

Dreve thrust his back against the wall 
of the shelter. The clamor numbed him. 
He dozed, shook himself together, and 
gathered the girl tighter in his arms. He 
fancied that she was sleeping. 

He found it difficult to keep awake. 
Again and again he roused himself; again 
and again the heavy fingers of sleep took 
him prisoner. No let-up on the part of the 
Grépon. No shortage of shell. The peak 
was destroying itself in an effort to frighten 
those who wished to invade it. Loathing 
the Lodge of the Ice-ax and Rope! Hating 
the mountain-mad! Hating the spider-men! 

Sleep won a victory over John Dexter 
Dreve. He loosened his grip on the girl 
and slept. 


LOW cry from Marjorie Keppell roused 

the Virginian. The hut was in complete 
darkness except for a spectral circle of light 
that rested on the wall some three feet from 
For a moment the illuminated cir- 
cle puzzled Dreve; then he understood. The 
girl was using a small flashlight. 

Dreve could see her face. He watched it 
intently. The face was moving slowly, ever 
so slowly, toward the wall. Drawn forward, 
seemed to the watching Virginian 


tion was frightening. 

The beautiful lips were parted; the trust- 
ful eyes were wide. Dreve, a little amazed, 
thought that some youthful priestess in the 
groves of Mount Ida might have 


der and fear into the place of mysteries. 
The face halted. Cameo-like it rested 
within the little illuminated area, the eyes 
fixed upon the wall of the hut. And to it 
came a change, an extraordinary change. 
Wonder and fear were blotted out. Sub- 
merged, rather—submerged by joy, by a 
splendid joy! A joy that lit up the beau- 
tiful features, a joy that suggested a vision 
wonderful, a glimpse of paradise itself. The 
lips unloosed a cry in which a million pray- 
ers of thankfulness had been crystalized! 
John Dexter Dreve sprang to the side of 
the girl. He dropped on his knees. His 
face was close to hers as he peered at the 
wall. Within the disk of light was revealed 


' a penciled inscription, an inscription worn 


by the years but still legible. It ran: 
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“I have a strange premonition of 
disaster. My last will and testament 
is in a trunk stored at this moment with 
Fontaine and Company, Rue Nationale, 
Chamonix. I have left everything to 
my wife and daughter. The trunk—” 
The message ended abruptly. There was 
no signature. Something had _ interrupted 
the writer. Some detail of the climb had 
distracted him, and he had neglected to put 
his name to the hurried scrawl. Hundreds 
of climbers may have read the penciled note 
and thought, as it lacked a signature, that 
it was a hoax or something written in a 
moment when cold had brought unwarranted 
fears to the person sheltering in the hut. 

The girl turned her joy-swept face to 
Dreve. Her voice rose above the thunder of 
the storm, rose like a chromatic chant of 
praise. “It is—it is the writing of my 
father!” she cried. “I know! Oh, I know! 
It is the message which he wished me to 
receive! The message that he brought me 
here to read!” 

With shoulders touching, John Dexter 
Dreve and Marjorie Keppell continued to 
stare at the message. They were deaf to the 
uproar without. The tremendous desire to 
read over and over again the strange mes- 
sage from the dead killed the clamor of the 
Grépon, killed it because all their powers 
of gathering sense-perceptions were, for the 
moment, commandeered by the eyes. 

Their ears failed to report the thunder 
of snow-slides, the crashing of rocks tossed 
from the mattresses of cloud-mist that hid 
the heaven-flung peak. They were deaf to 
the demoniacal noises made by calving ava- 
lanches, when “ice-calves” weighing a thou- 
sand tons tore themselves from the mother 
mass and shot headlong down the slopes 
A few hurriedly written words had cut out 
the horror and fear caused by the heavy ar- 
tillery of the Grépon. 

Night crept down. Cold, 
The flashlight was exhausted. The girl 
leaned wearily against the Virginian. Again 
he took her in his arms in an effort to 
warm her chilled body. 


intense cold 


ETER, the negro servant of John Dex- 

ter Dreve, was party to a miracle on the 
morning following the discovery of the pen- 
ciled message written by Marjorie Keppell’s 
father. Fear for the safety of his master 
made Peter overcome a great horror which 
the negro had of the big telescope on the 
terrace of the hotel. 

This telescope suggested witchcraft to 
Peter. It smacked of voodoo. He viewed 
it with fear and trembling. Other servants 
who had peeped through it at odd moments 
when the terrace was deserted had spoken 
to the negro of what they had seen. At first 
Peter thought they were lying; then he came 
to the belief that the cannon-like instrument 
did possess magical properties. It could 
drag the great peaks so close that the ob- 
server had terrifying glimpses of crevasses 
and ice-ledges, of slippery trails and shelter- 
huts; and at times, the person at the eye- 
piece saw weary climbers trudging across 
the snow. 

It was during the luncheon hour that 
Peter approached the telescope, approached 
it on tiptoes. Mr. Jack had not returned, 
and Peter was fearful. There were devils 
on the great hills, thousands of them. The 
negro had seen their shadows flitting across 
the white stretches in the night. 

Peter laid a trembling hand on the tele- 
scope. He swung it nervously toward the 
Grépon, the peak which his master had 
pointed out to him on the morning of the 
climb. He thrust a white and much-opened 
eye to the point of observation and peered. 

The terrifying close-ups that were flung 
before the vision of the negro made his 
heart pump wildly. Horrible close-ups! 
Rearing rock-splinters of enormous height 
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rose before the snout of the agg ed 
rock-splinters whose nearness made Peter 
think they would topple down on his woolly 
head. Crevices that were  fear-breeding 
slashes in the white snow rushed toward him. 
Avalanches that waited like mile-long sau- 
rians till prey worthy of their size came fool- 
ishly into their path, were dragged onto the 
terrace. 

Gasping with terror, the negro tilted the 
instrument. It rushed the upper stretches 
of the Grépon before his eyes, the dreadful 
silence. His lower jaw sagged. 
His eyes bulged. Perspiration flooded his 
black face. He tried to mutter a prayer. 

Then, suddenly, the flat silence that lay 
upon the sunny terrace of the Majestic Pal- 
ace Hotel was split by a most appalling yell. 

4 dreadful yell! It leaped through the big 
halls swept through the American Bar, and 
ran like a flash of agony-charged sound up 
the great stairways! 

It came a second time! A third! Blood- 
curdling, panic-making, nerve-destroying ! 

Women screamed. Men dropped forks 
ind glasses and dashed toward the terrace. 
Shouts of wild inquiry came from windows 
high above the shaven lawn. 

The first of the diners to reach the ter- 
race found a crazed negro crouched before 
the big revolving telescope—a mad negro 
who yelled and sobbed and waved his hands 
in the direction of the Grépon. 
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“Mr. Jack!” he screamed. “Mr. Jack! I 
seen him! ‘Fore God, I seen him! Mr. 
Jack! He’s up dere on de edge of a hole 


a mile deep, an’ he can’t walk! Mr. Jack! 
He’s hurt! Save him! Save him! He’s 
holdin’ dat girl in his arms, an’ he’s hurt!” 

Quick on the trigger is Chamonix. Very 
quick ! Rescue work is their big stunt. 
Year after year the mountain-mad go up 
against the gods of the heights; year after 
year rescue-parties start up the trails when 
the climbers signal for help. Signals flashed 
by a guide. Glimpses of tragedy caught by 
the terrace-squatters who sit behind the big 
sweep the mountains, glee- 
fully expectant. “Help, help!” is the signal 
of the trapped scramblers. “The devils of 
the high places have beaten us.” 

A rescue-party was formed while a mad 
negro screamed for speed, an insane negro 
whose yells alarmed the guides equipping 
themselves for the climb. The silent guides 
conferred amongst themselves. The negro 
must not be taken up the mountain. He 
was crazy. 


telescopes and 


The chief of the party informed Peter 
of the decision, told him gently. He, Peter, 
must stay behind. 

“An’ Mr. Jack up dere!” screamed the 
negro. “Golly, no! I's goin’! I's goin’, I 
tell you! You am all fools! I's goin’ if 


I crawl on ma hands an’ knees 
They tried to hold him, but he ran be- 
fore them as they moved up the mountain— 
ran bareheaded, yelling as he ran. Yelling 
to a master who crouched on the lip of a 
crevasse high up on the bristling shoulder of 
the Grépon, a master who could only be seen 
with the aid of powerful telescopes. “I's 
comin’! I’s comin’, Mr. Jack! Ol’ Peter is 
comin’ to bring you down!” ? 


OHN DEXTER DREVE lay in his big 

bed and looked out at the twenty-mile 
chain of the massif of Mont Blanc. He 
had slept for twelve hours. A fierce pain | 
in his right leg brought back to his mind 
the incidents of the climb. He reviewed 
them slowly: The storm, the loss of the | 
guide, the finding of the shelter, the scrib- 
bled message, the dark night, during which 
he held Marjorie Keppel in his arms—held 
her in his arms in an effort to keep her 
supple body warm. 

Slowly he reviewed the dreadful descent. 
The girl had developed a height-fear. He 
had supported her along perilous paths, half | 
carried her down dreadful couloirs, low- | 






UCCESS means something dif- 
ferent to each one of us. To 


some it means a million dol- 
lars. To others it means $5,000 a 
year and a comfortable home. 


What does it mean to you? 


We don’t. know the answer to this 
question. But we do know this. If 
you should make a list of the things 
you must have before you can con- 
sider yourself successful, you would 
find that most of them depend on 
money. 

“That's pretty materialistic,” you 
may say. “Money won't buy hap- 

: : oe 
piness, or friendship.” True. But 
money will buy the time to be happy, 
the opportunities for friendship. 
Money will buy a home; money 
will educate your children. 

What are you doing to earn more money? 
You are probably in business, or want to 
be. The language of business is figures. Do 
you know the language? The untrained man, 
no matter how great his natural ability, is a 
drug on the market. The world’s biggest 
rewards go to the men who know. 

What are you doing to learn more? Why 
not start now to get the big things? 

Youcan. There isa tried and proved meth- 
od of increasing your earning power. 


The Key to Profit 
—ACCOUNTING! 


For years the opportunity in Accounting 
has been wonderful. Said the conservative 
Journal of Accountancy: “The Accounting 
profession is probably the best paid in the 
world here is need of accountants. 
There is ample compensation for account- 
ants. There is no prospect that the supply 
will overtake the demand within the lifetime 
of even the youngest of us.” 
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% What i is your idea 


of Success? 


Fortunately Accounting, besides being 
profitable, is a fascinating profession. The 
accountant is the trusted advisor of the 
biggest business men. He has a bird's-eye 
view of the whole business. Because he is at 
the throttle of profit control, he is always in 
the confidence of the owners. 


“But,” you say, “Accounting is a compli- 
cated profession. I am busy all day in my 
present job; I haven’t time to learn it.” 

Now the International Accountants So- 
ciety has solved that problem. In only a few 
minutes a day, and at moderate expense, you 
can learn Accounting. 


This isn’t a mere promise; it is not a 
new or experimental scheme. The Inter- 
national Accountants Society was organ- 
ized in 1903. It is conducted by a group of 
prominent Certified Public Accountants. Its 
successful graduates are numbered in the 
thousands. Writes one of them (Mr. W. E. 
Stoudt, Plant Accountant for the American 
Thermos Bottle Co., Norwich, Conn.): 


“It has enabled me to double my income 
in two years, and has opened up to me 
many new jobs which I never could have 
filled without Accounting knowledge.” 


And Mr. J. E. Mayer, Certified Public 

Accountant of Portland, Oregon, says: 
“T enrolled with the International Account- 
ants Society in January, 1923. In February, 
1924, I received my diploma from you. 
I was granted my C. P. A. certificate from 
the Oregon State Board of Accountancy 
in March, 1925. Naturally, my income has 
been materially increased.” 


In an announcement like this we can- 
not hope to tell the whole story. But we 
have published an interesting 80-page book 
that does tell. It gives all the facts about 
the great and growing profession of Account- 
ing; it tells how you can qualify, easily, 
quickly, inexpensively, and without inter- 
fering with your present work. 

There’s no obligation; the book is abso- 
lutely free. Don’t put it off—send for your 
copy today. 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, INc. 


Since January 1, 1927, a Division of the 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


proc c cco 44 
O THE INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, INC. l 
i 3411 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. ! 
Send me, free, “How to Learn AccountING,” and tell me how 
| I can increase my income as your other students have done. | 
| Business ! 
| Name ofall tive i ete acted BO eee oe 
' (Please write plainly) l 
OD RS a ee eee ee ee: oe serene MiNlaesrsvveess. f 
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A Tycos Fever Thermometer 


is a reassuring instrument to 
have around the house, es- 
pecially where there are chil- 
y dren. Your doctor will be 
glad to tell you how to use it, 
for by its use he may be saved 
unnecessary calls, and assured 
of prompt action and _ vital 
information when he is really 
needed 
Careful workmanship and 
minute inspection make each 
yeos Fever Thermometer 
an instrument to be depended 
mach has an individ 
certificate of accuracy. 
may be procured at 
| first-class drug stores Get 
one today and place a reliable 
health guard over your home. 


|| Send for free 
( hildhood, Youth, 


} Age. 
Taylor Instrument CG rev" 
| Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Manufac turing Deoriutere 
in Great Britain 
Short & Mason, Ltd., London, 
Canadian Plant, 
Tycos Building, 
Toronto, 





booklet, ‘‘In 
and Old 








To Play a 
Buescher Saxophone 


Easiest ofall instrumentstolearn. 
Makes most beautiful music. 
Three lessons given on request with 
each new Sax. teach scales in one hour. 
Play tunes first week. Travel. W ork is 
all play. 6 days’ trial. Easy terms. Send 
postal for beautiful freebook. Explains 
everything. Write today. (13) 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 


FREE BOOK 1941 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
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ered her from ledges where the gods of the 
heights have greased the trail for clumsy 
climbers. 

He recalled the accident that had brought 
the shooting pain in his right leg. The girl 
had slipped and pulled him after her. He 
had broken a bone in his ankle, but by won- 
derful good fortune he had grasped a rock 
and stopped their mad slide. He had held 
on with the girl clinging to his belt—held on 
with his feet dangling over the lip of a 
crevasse out of which came the cold winds 
of death. He had been there when Peter 
had seen him from the terrace of the hotel— 
and when the rescue party of guides came 
up the tortuous trail. 


HE negro opened the bedroom door. He 

peeped within, turned and signaled to 
some one behind him. The doctor entered, 
leading Marjorie Keppell. 

The girl slipped softly to the side of the 
bed. She fell upon her knees and took the 
hand of the exile from Virginia. Her bright 
eyes were wet with tears. Hurriedly she 
whispered to him, the voice—the voice of 
home—thrilling him greatly. 

“Dear, dear friend,” she murmured, “how 
can I thank you? I have found everything! 
Everything! It is all as my father wrote! I 
am happy, so happy! I have cabled to 
Mother and—and I am going home at once 
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She paused and glanced around 
who waited 


But—but—” 
at the doctor and the negro, 
discreetly near the door. 

“You—you said in the shelter-hut that 
you—that you would like to go home 
whispered the girl. “You—you told me in 
that awful night! Can I—can I help? 
Now I will be rich. Let me! Let me 
Say, please say, that I can do something in 
return for all that you have done for me 

Dreve smiled sadly as the girl leaned for- 
ward. “I must stay away from home,” he 
said quietly. “I cannot return. Not yet! 
You see—you see, I killed a braggart who 
spoke too loudly about—about a woman | 
loved. But some day, perhaps, I shall go 
home.” 

“We—we might 
the girl. 

“We—we might,” 
answer. 

She rose to her feet, 
kissed the Virginian on the forehead 
riedly she thrust something into his 
cular hand and fled 

Minutes later, John Dexter Dreve opened 
the little tissue-wrapped package. In it wa 
the edelweiss that Marjorie Keppell had 
plucked on the way up the Grépon. Th 
tiny white flower that she had carried ir 
her bosom. The flower of good luck, called 
the Star of the Glacier. 


meet then,” whispered 


John Dexter Dreve made 
stooped quickly and 


Hur 
mus 


WEDNESDAY 


(Continued from page 40) 


Luxuria, due to sail on a joy-cruise through 
the Scandinavian fjords on May 15th. An- 
caster’s going to Philadelphia and being on 
time, she knew, would be a stroke of busi- 
ness for him; and Mrs. Katz, Peggy realized 
after a glimpse of her codfish eyes, was of 
the tyrant breed which brooks no delay. 
However, she sent the telegram. It was 
four minutes after Waldo had departed that 
afternoon, another festive gardenia in his 
buttonhole, that the fateful reply came. 


“See you at time appointed or not at all. 
Violet Katz.” 


This too was disconcerting, and in keeping 
with Peggy’s intuition or hunch that the 
Chumley affair boded him no good. Further 
to establish herself as a prophetess in her 
own regard, she answered the telephone 
seven minutes later and heard the crisply 
clicking Chumley voice requiring Mr. An- 
caster. 

“He's just gone out,” 
out palaver. 

“Ow!” The London voice was pained. 
“Have you any i-dya where one can find 
him 2?” 

“He has an appointment with Miss Phyllis 
Chumley at the Charleton at five.” 

An instant’s silence. Sensitized as Peggy 
was to the telephone, she sometimes caught 
overtones, hints at backgrounds and moods 
on the part of a speaker hidden bel.ind space. 
And what was this, fluttering warningly to 
her ear? Somebody conferring softly, fur- 
tively, with Miss Phyllis Chumley. Buzz- 
buzz. Then something sharp, merry, sting- 
ing. A giggle. 

So-ho, thought Peggy Brown, 
voice resumed: “I wonder if it would be 
possible to reach him with a message? Aw- 
fully sorry, but my aunt and I have been 
delayed by a conference with our bankers 
down in Wall Street. Awfully annoying. 
But I’m afraid we sha’n’t be able to reach 
our hotel—” 

“He's on his way to the Charleton now—” 
And because the telephone went dead, Peggy 
added: “Poor foolish!” 

So there was nothing for constant, faith- 
ful Peggy Brown but to hurl on her hat 
and coat and make precipitately for the 
Charleton. She knew that Mr. Ancaster 


replied Peggy with- 


and the 


wouldn't like what she had to say. Men 
are like that, sometimes quite furious at 
sight of their good angels, coming with bad 
news under their wings. 


URE enough, in a penguin line of anx- 

ious-looking youths, just outside the tea 
room, she saw Ancaster. Peggy, being prac 
tical, would have made right at him, but a 
glimpse she got of a couple in the corridor 
beyond caused her to-pause an instant and 
fumble for her handy intuition. They wer 
having a good time, that pair—a perfect! 
gorgeous time, watching Ancaster. The gir 
who was rather smart and plump and peachy 
and dish-faced, twinkled her black eyes a 
the waiting lunatic; her companion, 
youngish man of forty-eight, had grown 
purple with hidden joy. 

“Oh, gee, I see!”” mused Peggy Brown: A 
mysterious female had been making a series 
of broken dates with her Ancaster. Sh 
had talked generously of aristocratic con 
nections which did not eventuate. She had 
giggled horridly over the telephone. Yes 
And that dish-faced beauty out in the cor 
ridor, jeering at poor Mr. Ancaster, should 
be Miss Phyllis Chumley. 

Should have been—but was she? Peggy 
recalled a circumstance which testified against 
Miss Chumley. That pair in the corridor 
had been at the Planetary office a few days 
before. Mr. Shields had talked with the girl 
Now, thought Peggy with wisdom, if she 
had been Miss Chumley and as anxious to 
see Mr. Ancaster as she professed, why 
hadn't she asked for him on that occasion? 
With an impatient snort, unusual with her, 
Peggy bounced toward the idol whose feet 
she worshiped because they were of clay 

“Oh, Miss Brown!” he exclaimed, looking 
like a small boy caught in a melon patch 

“This came as soon as you left,” she said, 
poking Mrs. Katz's telegram into his hand 
He read, scowled. 

“T think she'll have to wait,” he decided 

“Well, you ought to know she wont.” 
What a breach of office etiquette! 

“Miss Brown!” He might have added, 
“Remember where you are!” But that 
would have been unnecessary, for Peggy's 
knees were turning to water. Yet still she 
held her ground. 

“And Miss Chumley just telephoned.” 


t 
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“What did she say?” That was a dif- 
ferent matter! 

She can't see you today. She's down in 
Wall Street spending the evening with her 
lawyer.” This wasn’t exactly the way Miss 
Chumley had said it, but it expressed the 
case 

I see.” She could have taken the poor 
boy's head in her lap, so crestfallen it had 
become. 

And I think, if you hurry, Mr. Ancaster, 
you can just about make that five o'clock 
train.” 

‘Thank you.” But there was no 


will in his gratitude. 


good 


PEGGY watched him as he hurried away; 


1 glance along the corridor assured her 


that the watchful gloaters had withdrawn 


Then in a very fury of haste, she went back | 
to the office, and was just in time to catch | 


Mr. Shields closing his books. 

Harry,” she begged, “do you remember 
1 pretty girl in a tan suit with a floppy 
pink hat, came in with a sort of red-looking 
man—day before yesterday, late in the after- 
noon ?” 

No girl seems pretty, since you came to 
the office,” said Harry, hopefully ambiguous. 

That goes with me. But stop and think.” 

What's her name?” He scratched a pre- 
maturely bald spot. 

That's what I want to know. I heard 
her asking something about her aunt's equa- 
tor. Or about the equator of her aunt 


Think of aunts, Harry, and equators. It’s | 


very important.” 
‘Oh, yes. She said her aunt 
ing a library of travel literature. I 


was collect- 
don't 


think she’s going to book with us, if that’s | 


vhat you mean.” 

‘What was her name?” 

Her name?” Harry looked vague, then 
fished out a bunch of keys and opened an 
index-file. “It begins with a C 
eating, biting, nibbling. Chocolate 
Chewing-gum—that’s it. Chew, Miss Chew 
xee, the things you have to remember!” 

He brought out a card, and with a thin 
forefinger indicated the record, “Chew, 
Ernestine.” 

‘She's a friend of Mr. Ancaster’s, isn't 
she?” asked Peggy with glorious innocence. 

“Is she?” Mr. Shields pressed the back of 
u's hand against his hard, dry lips, a sardonic 
gesture. “She was one of the passengers on 
the Equinox. Dun't esk! And do you 
know what I heard her calling your boss? 
‘he Fungus!” 

‘The toadstool!” replied Peggy, but there 
\ a triumph than bitterness in 
Maucn 


iDout 


N Thursday morning another blue 
velope. Because Peggy was on 
edge of revolt, she read it this time as ; 
slit open the morning’s mail, and made 

own interpolations. 


“Dear, dear Mr. Ancaster” (Chumley had 
opened the syrup-jug now!) “It has all been 
such a comedy of errors, hasn't it? It 
really, really wasn’t my fault this time. But 
{ know what a frightfully important busy 
person you must be, and I do so hope I 
didn’t interfere with your program.” (No, 
you didn’t, and I know you're sorry!) 

‘Mr. W. Clarence Jilley has been so good 
is to put us up at his wonderful house in 
Syosset. Your American hospitality again! 
You remember, I hope, that I mentioned a 
week from Wednesday. Well, Wednesday's 
past, isn’t it—so it will be next Wednesday 
Mrs. Jilley is having a reception for Lady 
Daragh and me, and she was so good-natured 
as to let us ask a few of our friends. 
W ouidn’t you come? I should be thrilled at 
meeting you, after the number of silly de- 
lays. And Lady Daragh is quite impatient 
to on with you about lions.” 
IS 


Something | 





(I'll bet she 
| 
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Really Natural Skin Tone Color 
from ROUGE/ 


It is the secret of just one rouge —PRINCESS PaT 


KIN Tone color from rouge—or that 
“painted look’’—which? It is the skin 
tone color women strive for, the beau- 

tiful, subtle tints of natural loveliness. But 
the utmost care and skill with usual rouges 
fails of the desired resulr—as all women 
know. 

Now learn about rouge—as rouge should 
be. The woman who tries Princess Pat 
Rouge for the first time is instantly aware 
of a beautiful difference. Instead of the 
painted look, there is a clear skin tone effect, 
a perfect semblance of soft natural color 
which actually seems to lie beneath the 
skin, and not upon it. 


And most women—entranced with the 
actual result—are curious to discover the 
secret of this new beauty. It is due to the 
special ingredients used. No heavy-bodied 
color goes into Princess Pat. Instead, the 
rarest and most delicate of pure vegetable 
tints—tints which possess transparency, as 
well as color. It is this same transparency— 
in the finished rouge—that makes Princess 
Pat the one rouge giving Nature's own 
complexion tints. Apply Princess Pat as 
lavishly as you wish. Color will be deepened— 
but no fainted look results. And of course 
Princess Pat is famous as the most permanent 
of all rouges. 


Select Any of the Six Princess Pat 
Shades Without Regard for **Type"’ 


Wirth usual rouges—lacking Princess Pat's 
transparency—women have had to be con- 
tent with just one shade, selected to 
‘“‘match"’ type—blonde or brunette, for 


‘Prin CESS Par 


PRINCESS PAT LTD. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
Princess Pat perfect beauty aids include: Princess 
Par Cream SxinFocp AND Ice AstriINGENT [the 
famous TwinCream Treatment], Princess Pat Skin 
Creanser, ALMOND Base Face Powner, Rovce, 
Liesticx, Lemon-Atmonp Lotion, Perrume, 

Two-Purpose Tatc, Torter Water. 


instance. With Princess Pat giving skin tone 
color, a/] shades harmonize perfectly with 
any complexion. 


Think what this selection of shades means 
to beauty. With bright sports wear, one 
selects Princess Pat Squaw, or Vivid—to 
secure perfect harmony of complexion and 
gowning. The idea is new, the effect en- 
livening. For more neutral costumes, Mi- 
lady chooses Princess Pat Medium, or 
English Tint (the original orange). *“The- 
atre"’ befits the most elaborate frocks for 
formal afternoons. And Nite is perfect for 
evening. A mysterious shade, Nite! By day 
violet hued—by night a beautiful rose that 
artificial light cannot change. 


Enjoy this new luxury of greater rouge 
selection. All the better shops can show 
you all six shades. 


Get This Week End Set! 





SPECIAL 


The very popular Princess Pat Week End Set 
is offered for a limited time for this coupon and 
25¢ (coin). Only one to a customer. Set con- 
tains easily a month's supply of Almond Base 
Powder and SIX other Princess Pat prepara- 
tions, including perfume. Packed in a beautifully 
decorated boudoir box. Please act prompily. 








PRINCESS PAT LTD. 
2709 S. Wells St., Dept. 1204, Chicago 
Enclosed find 25c for which send me the 
Princess Pat Week End Set. 


Name (Print) 





Street 

















City and State 
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SPALL MALL Cigarettes / +» Their 
quality never changes! ,,7The same 
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baccos»77The same appeal to good 
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“Just drop a line to Lady Daragh, in care 
of Mrs. Jilley—and please don't disappoint 
us! —Phyllis Chumley.” 

The most simple way would have been 
for Peggy to go to her superior, tell him 
her suspicions and advise him as to a way 
out. But—such is the force of office disci- 
pline—a_ well-trained secretary would no 
sooner intrude with personal advice than she 
would lay a custard pie, soft side down, on 
the official blotter. 

That afternoon, Mr. Ancaster wasn’t back 
at his desk until four. There had _ been 
clamor for him; Mrs. Katz's husband had 
come in to book for the Scandinavian tour, 
but he must talk with Mr. Ancaster. And 
where was Ancaster? Following another false 
trail after the Chumley myth? Peggy was los- 
ing her patience. He couldn't fool her. In her 
own neat little book she had a record of his 
every engagement for the week; and when 
at last he strode in, looking very calm and 
satisfied, she sought to chide him with a 


glance. Another wasted one. 
On her way home that night she took 
time to visit a drug-store telephone-booth 


and call up Mr. Jilley’s house in Syosset. 
“I beg your pardon, madam?” asked a very 





ROSS SANTEE) 
There are two real cowboys in America 
who, in the two arts of which they are 
masters, are making real contributions 
to the history and color of a passing era. 
They are Ross Santee and Will James. 
The name of the latter has become famil- 
A brief 


tale by Ross Santee, with his own charac- 


iar to readers of this magazine. 


teristic illustrations, will appear in an 
early issue, to be followed by others. 
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“What about Wednesday?” The knife 
was hurting her, not him, as she saw the 
rather vexed expression in his eyes. But he 
was looking straight at her, studying her, 
seeing her, and for the first time in their re- 
lations she was aware that he knew her as 
a human being. She was conscious that he 
liked her looks, although she was blushing 
like a fool, fighting weak tears. 

“I didn’t mean to be rude, Miss Brown,” 
he stuttered. “But there are so many things 
—I just wondered if there was something 
about Wednesday I'd forgot—” 

“Oh, Mr. Ancaster,” she fumbled, “you 
were going to that reception—I mean—” 

“Why, yes. I'm going.” His smile be- 
came suddenly remote. And it was like an 
ache, so calm, so indifferent to her. “Was 
there anything about it? Any message?” 

Courage melted away from her. Some- 
how she couldn't tell him now. Not with 
his face turned against her like that. Then 
abruptly, her heart swelling into her throat, 
she said thickly: “I—I don’t want you to 
go.” 

“Miss Brown!” That was the way he 
had spoken to her the day she found him 
at the Charleton. But he was taking on a 
kindly air, more distressing than his master- 
ful one. “That's not exactly concerned with 
office business, you know. Of course, if 


| there are some other engagements that con- 





butlerish voice when she inquired for Miss 
Phyllis Chumley. “Miss Chumley,” she re- 
peated, “Lady Daragh’s niece.” “Lady 
Daragh is dining out,” replied the man. “I 
don't want Lady Daragh. But I should 
like to speak to Miss Chumley.” “There 
is no Miss Chumley here,” he persisted. 

Peggy pretended’ disappointment. “I 
don’t suppose you can tell me where she 
can be found,” she moaned. “Miss Chum- 
ley?” The voice was doubly cool. “I am 
not aware of any Miss Chumley connected 
with Lady Daragh.” .... “I’m so sorry.” 

But she wasn't. She walked toward the 
subway with the triumphant air of one who 
has confirmed his deepest fears by the direct 
method of finding out. .... 

It was not until Saturday morning that 
Peggy learned why Mr. Ancaster had been 
playing hooky on Thursday afternoon. A 
note arrived from the most fashionable 
of Fifth Avenue tailors announcing that the 
morning-coat and worsted trousers for which 
he had given a rush order wov!d be ready 
to try on any time after Monday. So he 
was going to his execution in festival clothes, 
like a Hindu widow to her suttee! 

“Don’t do it, Waldo!” she kept calling to 
him mutely through the busy hours. “You're 
too fine and good and sensitive to let that 
dish-faced Chew woman make a monkey out 
of you. Oh, Waldo, I can't stand it!” If 
only she could find some way to drop a hint 
into his self-deafened ear. 

Near quitting-time she got her chance, she 
thought, and used it with all the gaucherie 
of a timid murderer. 

“Miss Brown,” said he, half looking up as 
he handed her his manuscript, “please phone 
Mr. Clyde of the Blue Bell Steamship Com- 
pany—press department—and say I can’t see 
him Wednesday afternoon.” 

“But, Mr. Ancaster, on Wednesday after- 
noon—” The dull knife was drawn, and 


clumsily she had raised it to stab. 


flict—” 

Quite without warning, a temper which 
she had never suspected in herself broke out 
gustily, scattering office conventions into a 
mess of broken twigs. 

“I’m not going to be spoken to like that!” 
she raged. “Not by anybody. Anybody!” 

“But Miss Brown!"—pleadingly this time. 
“TI didn’t know—I wasn’t trying to—I—” 

“I don’t care what you mean. You're 
acting like a snappy.fool. I don’t want to 
stay in this office another minute. I’m get- 
ting out. Out! I wont stay here and have 
you—” 

Have him what? She knew, through a 
mist, that he had arisen and was pawing at 
her hands, saying remarkable things about 
how he couldn't get along without her, 
really, and how he wasn't aware of some- 
thing or other. But a repressed and angry 
sobbing weakened her like an_ internal 
wound. She wouldn't give him the satisfac- 
tion of letting him see her cry. 

It was not until she was well out into the 
street that she came partially to her senses. 

“I've made a swell job of that,” she 
mused bitterly. And a week from Wednes- 
day was now only four days off! 


ADY DARAGH, nineteenth countess of 
Daragh Castle, had not proven herself 
so trying a guest as Mrs. Jilley had dread- 
ingly anticipated. The W. Clarence Jilleys 
were generally known in New York society 
as “official receivers,” and the tender of their 
famous yacht Mountaineer was always 
alertly plying past Bedloe’s Island with a 
freight of royal or highly ennobled person- 
ages. Their Syosset mansion Hidden Oak— 
Hidden Joke, a poisonous tongue once called 
it—had been the container of a few kings, 
several crown princes, a quantity of dukes. 
Mrs. Jilley, then, had reached the point of 
sophistication where nobility had _ ceased 
either to impress or depress her. She could 
take it or leave it alone. But a lady who 
kills lions, merely for fun, might prove a 
difficult guest, she at first thought. 

Lady Daragh turned out to be a big- 
boned person, to be sure, with a complexion 
which suggested a morning massage with 
coarse sandpaper; but she was enormously 
good-humored, not at all savage and with 
sufficient tact to conceal her contempt for 
such of the weaker sex as wasted their time 
in offices, making money for their wives. 

Giving a party for Lady Daragh was less 
painful than otherwise. “I’m used to knock- 
ing about, you know,” she declared between 
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puffs through a long jade holder, “and I 
should be perfectly devastated if you went 
to any bother for me.” Mrs. Jilley went 
to no bother at all. Her force of eighty- 
two servants—not counting the clerical staff 
—was set in motion by a social secretary 
who mentioned a reception for two hundred 
to a housekeeper with sufficient executive 
ability to run a transcontinental chain of 
hotels. “I hear and obey,” saith the Genie 
of the Lamp, and lo and behold! 

At least that’s the romantic conception of 
unlimited wealth and its power to buy away 
the petty cares of life; and if some of our 
richest hostesses have nervous breakdowns 
and are quietly spirited away to sanitaria, 
this is probably due to the careless pleasures 
of their shallow lives. 








WEEK from Wednesday found Mrs. 

W. Clarence Jilley with her shingle-bob 
only an appreciative shade grayer, and four- 
thirty found the machinery of entertainment | 
going with that faultlessly standardized ef-| 
ficiency which our great hotels display in 
managing, say, a Shriners’ convention. The 
Jilley lodgekeeper, with two assistants and 
his. feeble-minded son, were directing traf- 
fic through the high iron gates, passing car 
after car on to the head chauffeur and his 
staff, which in turn generaled the gardener 
and his staff. 

Fore-bumper nosing rear-bumper, the fault- 
less line of gassy vehicles poured in, sucked 
along by force of the smooth factory-made 
reception which took up the guest, or raw 
material, at the gate and turned him out, 
a finished product, at the head of the marble 
staircase where a man in maroon livery 
dinned melodiously: “Mr. and Mrs. Blaa and 
Miss Blaa!” And among the automobiles 
of an almost uniformly high quality, sliding 
in from the highway, there was one which, 
both by its color and its size, caused the 
lodgekeeper to start back as if from a blow 

This intruder was, to those who are in- 
terested in such things, a yellow taxi, and 
not a very good one at that. Loud on its 
door glared the vulgarly commercial label, 
“Sc and 15c.” It was smoking quite ob- 
noxiously, and so was its driver.... . 

But to go back an instant in the quantity- 
production process of introducing America 
to Lady Daragh. Ernestine Chew, urged 
perhaps by that morbid curiosity which brings 
the murderer back to the body of his victim, 
had got there rather early and brought 
Clem Spriggett along with her. All the way 
up the Pike toward that qualified Gothic 
cathedral which the Jilleys called home, she 
had been attacking her co-conspirator for 
his white-livered plea that the joke had gone | 
far enough. “Did the Fungus think he'd | 
gone far enough when he got Aunt Con on| 
the island of Java and lost her on me? And | 
then when we found her, didn’t she get sick, | 
right in a jungle, and didn’t she sit right | 
down on a dinky little shrine and say she'd! 
have to be carried home, over two volcanoes 
and through eleven tea-plantations, mostly 
under water ?” 

But Clem, who had about decided to | 
marry Ernestine and take a fighting chance 
at that indefinite thing men call happiness, | 
merely murmured: “He may not show up, 
after all.” 

“Bet you fifty he will,” challenged Ernes- | 
tine. She opened her purse and showed the | 
very bill. 

“Done—and I hope it wont be you,” he 
said, laying five tens over the thumb of a| 
yellow glove. 

After the plum-colored howler at the head | 
of the stairs had proclaimed them both, | 
Ernestine led her escort to an exceptionally | 
large room and found her remote kins- | 
woman, Mrs. Jilley. 

“Oh, Ernestine! So good of you to come. | 
And this is Mr. Ancaster ?”—with a look at 
Clem. 

“This is Mr. Spriggett, Aunt Jessie.” 
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| “Oh, I thought you were bringing Mr 
Ancaster too.” Mrs. Jilley, who had been 
inundated by uninvited “gate-crashers” at 
two of her dances that season, had invented 
a secret process of checking people off 

“Mr. Ancaster’s coming on another boat 
He always comes on another boat.” Her 
haunting conscience caused her to wince a 
little. Why was Mrs. Jilley taking trouble 
to ask about a person so obviously insignif- 
icant as the Fungus? 

“Emily,” commanded Mrs. Jilley of her 
stout, plain daughter, “take Ernestine and 
Mr. Spiggot over to the tea-table. And 
you'll be nice to Lady Daragh, wont you?” 


ROM a pillar of smoke, arising like a 

campfire-smudge inside a circle of tea- 
drinkers, Ernestine guessed that Lady Daragh 
was somewhere there concealed Sure 
enough, they were introduced to the hun- 
tress, whose fluffy lilac afternoon gown 
seemed to accentuate her sinewy manliness 
A group of males, mostly of collegiate age 
were gawping at this chaste Diana 

“Don't you adore chocolate bon-bons! 
the mighty huntress was exclaiming. “Es- 
pecially the soft ones. One must have a 
vice, mustn't one!’ 

“We're in time to see the whole show,” 
whispered Ernestine excitedly 

“Lady Daragh,” a very blushing youth 
inquired, “do you need a great deal of prac- 
tice to kill a lion?” 

“Hardly any.” She was beaming. “There’s 
no end of tosh about lion-shooting. Some 
of you Americans have been killing them 
with bows and arrows, as your red Indians 
do. That must be rather jolly.” 

} “It must be jollier still with a spear,” sug- 
gested Clem, by way of breaking the mo- 
notony 

| “You're a bit of a wag, aren't you ?” 
laughed Lady Daragh, not at all offended 

Clementine was about to warn her compan- 
ion in crime not to be too painfully facetious 
—they had their hands full of risk already. 
But a melodious, echoing voice at the door 
caused her to turn, triumph pounding in her 
heart 

“Mr. Wal-do An-caster! 

“You win,” whispered Clem, and slipped 
a wad which might have contained fifty 
dollars into her hand 

Ernestine swallowed hard; for the pain- 
fully pleasant suspense which her innocent 
iquarry afforded her, she, instead of Lady 
|Daragh, might have been the stalker of big 
lame Quite unwary, he was wandering 
idown to the water-hole, presenting a lus- 
cious, beating heart to be pinked by her 
unerring bullet And what a picture of 
rare prey! Quite by contrast with the other 
men in the room, the Fungus had equipped 
himself most formally in a morning coat 
with a murderously high collar and a waxy- 
[crisp gardenia in his buttonhole 
| “Here comes the bride,’ she murmured 
appreciatively to Clem, who tittered a trifle 
uncertainly. 

Very closely they watched him approach 
his hostess. What an absurd little creature 
it was! All the ambassadors from Castile 
and Aragon could not have bowed so low 

“He’s going to kiss her hand, of course,” 
remarked Clem in the voice of one reporting 
a bull-fight, round by round. But the ges- 
ture, disappointingly, was only half com- 


“It'll be good, though,” Ernestine assured 
her fellow-plotter, and with a demon relish 
they stood a little aside as Emily, the plain 
daughter, conducted him toward the spot 
where Lady Daragh was holding court 

Through his shell-rimmed glasses the 
Fungus’ eyes were fixed, eagerly, wistfully, 
shyly. The press of college boys parted to 
let him approach the throne. “Lady Daragh, 
| Mr. Ancaster,” explained Emily. The lion- 
slayer, who had been flirting with a terribly 
‘muscular Yale junior, was not interested 
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“Gosh, she didn’t even smell the bait,” 
admitted Ernestine, openly disappointed. But 
the Fungus was edging closer and closer. 
Her shoulder to him, she went on with a 
sporting discussion which involved the back- 
hand stroke of Miss Wills, the Californian. 
Mr. Ancaster, all dressed up and nothing to 
do! Had Ernestine Chew known how sorry 
Clem Spriggett was for the auburn courtier, 
she might not have gloated so avidly. 

Then, with a quick brusqueness, Lady 
Daragh turned her kind, sun-faded eyes to- 
ward Ancaster. Here was a young man not 
enjoying himself, and her warm heart went 
out to him. Brusquely she turned from the 
Varsity hero and addressed the Fungus 

“Do you shoot ?” 

“Well, not much.” 

“So many Amer-r-ricans don't,’ she de- 
cided. “What do you do?” Ernestine 
pinched Clem’s arm until he winced. 

“Oh, I form expeditions.” Poor Fungus, 
he wasn't getting on at all. 

“Expeditions. Where?” 

“Venice, Cairo, Suva, Siam.” Then he 
brightened visibly. “I do wish we could 
have a talk, Lady Daragh. I understand 
you're interested along the same lines as 
I am. It’s funny. But I don't think any- 
body else has been working on that plan. 
And if it goes, it’s bound to be a sensation 
in the tourist trade.” 

“Plan?” said Lady Daragh. “Sensation?” 
said Lady Daragh. “Tourist trade?” said 
Lady Daragh. Her looks, rather than her 
voice, spoke these words. Clem Spriggett 
laid his hand on Ernestine’s elbow, to re- 
strain her from jumping up and down. 

“When I heard you were really thinking of 

er—organizing lion-hunts on the _ person- 
ally conducted plan,” pursued the young en- 
thusiast, “I saw how important it was for 
us to get together. Of course, I know this 
isn't any place to talk.” Yet he was talking, 
oh, how fatally! “But you've probably 
realized, just the same as I have, that two 
minds are better than one in putting over 
a novelty like this. I can't tell you how 
pleased I was, Lady Daragh, when your 
niece told me you wanted to see me—” 

He stopped short, for Her Ladyship’s face 
was beginning to give an imitation of a dead 
shot, about to wing something dangerous 
at a range of forty yards. The eyes, but 
now so genially glowing, had glazed like 
frozen ponds. 

“That was dreadfully nice of my niece.” 
Her voice was still gentle. “To which niece 
do you refer?” 

“Why—of course I didn't know there were 
others.” He was beginning to freeze. “To 
Miss Chumley—” 

“Miss Chumley ?” 

“Miss Phyllis Chumley.” 


W ELL within sound of this distressing 

dialogue, Ernestine bit her lip, dug 
her nails into her palms with a joy as fierce 
as Nero's at sight of a martyr’s torments. 
“I'll bet she’s going to shoot!” She thought 
she whispered, but wasn’t sure. 

Fell an instant of racking silence. The 
two unequal combatants stood facing each 
other. In the Fungus’ look there was sup- 
plication, in the beast-killer’s nothing more 
than a desire to crush a small reptilian 
specimen and be on with the chase. 

“Oh, yes,” tinkled Lady Daragh, drawing 

her rather chapped lips over her teeth. “And 
now may I ask—” 
She might have, and stilled his quaver- 
ing voice forever. But at the instant there 
fell into that tea-chattering atmosphere a 
bomb in its politest form—a sugar-coated 
bomb, a bomb in tender roses wreathed. Its 
pleasantly modulated report caused Lady 
Daragh to pause, her mouth wide open. 

For the maroon-liveried man at the door 
had just lifted his melodious voice to an- 
nounce the latest arrival: 

“Miss Phyl-lis Chum-ley.” 
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step in caring for the 
cuticle. Every trace of 
the dead cuticle must 
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The new Curex Cuticte Cream 
created to supply the missing oils to 
the cuticle. Used regularly after re- 
moving all dead cuticle, it is a simple 
matter to have perfect ovals. 


“ fOOVELY oval-shaped nails depend 

on the beautiful curve around 
the nail base which comes only when 
two things are done for the cuticle— 
One, you must remove the dead cuticle. 
Two, you must restore the missing oils” 
—so says Northam Warren, the great 
authority on the manicure. 

And so with Cutex, already being used 
for removing all dead cuticle, Northam 
Warren has ncw especially created these 
two marvelous new preparations for the 
second step—supplying the cuticle with its 
missing oils. They make the cuticle so soft 
and pliant it is easy to train to a lovely oval. 
Immediately the nails are almond shape, 
the fingers look long and slender! 

But remember your nails can’t look nice 


The new Cutex Cuticie Or is 
like the Cream—but in liquid form. 
Use it as part of your manicure. 
And also at night until the dry con- 
dition of the cuticle is overcome. 


if old dead cuticle is left clinging to the 
nails. Even the wonderful new Cream or 
Oil can’t remove that. The only thing that 
has ever been perfected that will remove 
dead cuticle is just the familiar Cutex 
Cuticle Remover. 

Then supply the lacking oils to the 
cuticle with either of these wonderful new 
preparations. If you have a tendency to 
excessive dryness, you will find it beneficial 
to spread on either the Cream or Oil every 
single night at first. 

Mr. Warren will send you samples of the 
Cream and Oil with the famons Cutex 
Cuticle Remover and Powder Polish. Just 
fill out the coupon below and mail it with 
toc. If you live in Canada, address Dept. 
R-4, 85 St. Alexander St., Montreal. 
Northam Warren, New York, London, Paris. 





Try BOTH 
AT ONCE 
Send 10c for Cutex Intro- 


ductory Set containing 
everything for 6 manicures. 





I enclose 10c for samples 
Cutex Cuticle Oil, and Cutex Cuticle Remover, to- 
gether 


NortuaM Warren, Dept. R-4, 
114 West 17th St., New York 


f Cutex Cuticle Cream, 


with other essentials for the manicure 
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The buzz-buzz of tea-chatter went right 
on, yet the name, to four pairs of ears 
at least, tinkled as distinctly as though it 
had fallen, diamond-clear, into a_ crystal 
well of silence. Four pairs of eyes wandered 
almost insanely toward the door where a 
slight, girlish person in modest blue-gray 
came timorously in, not stopping to look for 
|her hostess. Her eager, honest, scared little 
face, her pansy eyes, her look of painful 
resolution were somewhat out of keeping 
with the grandiose name. But Miss Phyllis 
Chumley had undoubtedly arrived. 

“Dirty dog, did you put up this job on 
|}me?” hissed Ernestine to Clem Spriggett, 
| who was, perhaps, a little less confused than 
ke others. Whatever was going to happen, 
| 
] 





he sensed relief for a situation which was 
becoming too cruel for his taste. But he was 
intently studying the little creature who had 
walked self-consciously halfway across the 
room. She paused and looked beseechingly 
}at the group centered on Lady Daragh. 

| The Fungus stood in a daze, as is natural 
to one who has just escaped the paws of 
the queen of the jungle. He only knew that 
Miss Phyllis Chumley had arrived on the 
nick of time, a feminine Perseus to the res- 
cue of a male Andromeda. And because the 
room seemed suddenly bathed in magic, she 
had come in the earthly body of Miss Peggy 
Brown! 

Had he not been there,—and he wasn't, 
|entirely—he could not have been less sure 
of what happened after that. He only knew 
that the crowd underwent one of the kaleide- 
scopic changes familiar to tea-parties. Emily, 
Mrs. Jilley’s plain daughter, being under 
instructions to see that he was not neglected, 
led him away to the other side of the tea- 
table. Much against their wills, Ernestine 
and Clem were accosted by the jolly Frank 
Peabody, who had to tell them a funny 
story. And a far, far funnier story was 
| being enacted just a few yards behind their 
| Shoulder-blades Thus for an instant Ernes- 
tine’s attention was diverted, and when at 
jlast she had an opportunity to turn one 
quick, haunted glance, she was aware of 
stranger, stranger things. 

The formidable guest of honor was stand- 


ing with one muscular arm around Miss 
Phyllis Chumley’s slight shoulders! Then 
other merry guests trooped around, for 


Ernestine was popular, and she was left in a 
State of agonizing suspense. 
BRIEFLY this had occurred, for we should 
know. With all the despairing courage of 
the mouse that leaps straight at the cat’s 
| whiskers, Peggy had walked directly up to 
| Lady Daragh. 
| I’m not Miss Phyllis Chumley,” she had 
|begun rapidly in a low, eager voice. “Oh, 
Lady Daragh, I know you'll think this is 
dreadful. I haven't even been invited. But 
I just had to come to you. It’s really so 
awfully important!” 

“Who are you?” asked the lady of the 
veldt, not unkindly but with a _ certain 
chivalry she held for weaker things. 

“I’m Miss Brown—I’'m Mr. Ancaster’s 
secretary. He's so dear and foolish, and 
some horrid people have put up a joke on 
him. They told him Miss Chumley was 
your niece and that you'd ask him here to 


talk about lions. And there isn't any Miss 
Chumley. But there’s got to be, Lady 
Daragh. It would hurt him so if he thought 


they were making a monkey of him.” 

“My dear child!” Lady Daragh thawed 
with a leonine energy. It was at that in- 
stant that Ernestine glanced around and saw 
the sinewy arm around Miss Chumley’s 
shoulders. “Of course they wont do that. 
So you’re Miss Chumley. Of course you 
are.” She laughed a short, grudging Eng- 
lish laugh. “But, my dear, this Mr. Annister 
—that’s his name, isn’t it?” 

“Mr. Ancaster.” As if the world shouldn’t 
know that! 
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“Well, Mr. Ancaster I didn’t know from 
Adam. I thought he was a bit mad. He 
began telling me some extraordin’ry thing 
about personally conducted _lion-hunts. 
Imagine!” 

“It isn’t imagination, Lady Daragh. It’s 
his splendid idea. He's been working for 
years on a plan to fix it so that nice, middle- 
aged ladies could learn to shoot lions.” 

“Really?” Imaginary lorgnettes went up. 
“And why, pray, should nice middle-aged 
ladies shoot lions?” 

Peggy was going to say, “You do, and 
you're nice middle-aged.” But Lady Daragh, 
as if she read her thoughts, supplied: “I'm 
neither nice nor middle-aged. I'm plain old, 
as you Amer-r-ricans say. But I'm really 
very curious about this.” 

“Well, he thinks that women ought to be 
taught courage, just the same as men.” 

“Come over here and sit by me!” cried 
Lady Daragh delightedly. For she was an 
arrant feminist, and Peggy’s idea marched 
into her brain like an army with clanging 
shields. 


“( LEM,” said Ernestine, a cool quarter of 

an hour later, “I’ve got to know about 
this, even if she strangles me. They've been 
sitting there like a pair of Bryn Mawr fresh 
men.” 

“It’s your unlucky Wednesday,” cautioned 
Clem, forgetting the fifty she had just wen. 
But he had grown accustomed to following 
her, so again they came into the aura of 
Lady Daragh and were more confused than 
ever to hear her introducing her niece, Miss 
Chumley—Miss Phyllis Chumley, very dis- 
tinctly. 

When the conspirators had swung boldly 
into her ken, Lady Daragh smiled graciously 
and said: “Miss Bite—” 

“Chew,” supplied Ernestine sweetly. 

As if wondering if this name too were a 
hoax, Lady Daragh went on: “Miss Chew. 
Of course you've met my niece, Miss Chum- 


ley—Miss Phyllis Chumley.” Beautifully 
enunciated. 

“I've heard so much about you, Miss 
Chew,” upspoke Peggy. 


“About me, Miss Chumley?” She smiled 
stonily on the phantom she had created and 
some one else had brought to life. 

“Yes—about your wonderful work, collect- 
ing specimens in Java.” 

“Mosquitoes, you mean perhaps.” 

“No. Fungi. I understand you even 
named one or two new varieties.” All with 
a smile as deadly as Ernestine’s. 

Clem Spriggett, in the background, unin- 
troduced and enjoying it all with a traitor’s 
relish, began to feel nervous about Ernie and 
wish she would go home. But she didn't 
know when to stop. That’s the trouble with 
women, he thought. 

“I think fungi are 
Ernestine. 

“And dreadfully poisonous too, some of 
them,” replied Peggy with pansy innocence. 
“There's a kind you find in Java that’s 
quite venomous. It has a way ef biting you 
if you try to step on it.” 

“Really?” asked Lady Daragh, too British 
to be exactly quick. ‘Now, you're spoofing, 
Phyllis.” 

But Miss Chew was saying good-by and 
hoping that Lady Daragh—and Miss Chum- 
ley—would enjoy their visit to America. 

A moment later the Fungus, looking rather 
like Hamlet in Fifth Avenue wedding clothes, 
was making his parting speech to the guest 
of honor. It was a very clumsy attempt in- 
deed. 

“But this wont be the last I shall- see of 
you, I hope, Mr. Ancaster,” chimed the great 
lady, her rough skin glowing with cordiality. 

“Why, Lady Daragh—of course—it would 
be awfully nice—” 

“Let’s make it lunch at the Charleton, say 
—next Wednesday.” If she had said “a week 
from Wednesday,” Peggy would, without any 


rather nasty,” said 
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doubt, have screamed. “Miss Chumley, my | 


niece, has been talking about your lion- 
hunting plan. It sounded dreadful at first. 
Disgusting. Think of the poor beasts facing 


a mob of tourists. But Miss Chumley, my 
niece, has shown me how dreadfully clever 
you are. Approaching big game from the 
feminist angle! You're quite inspired, Mr 
Ancaster. My niece and I will be at the 
Charleton, on Wednesday.” 

‘I shall be charmed,” replied Waldo, stiff 
as a frozen Eskimo. So Lady Daragh gave 
him a truly British handshake, which ap- 
proximates seizing a red-hot poker and drop- 
ping it before it burns. 


TILL like the gloomy Dane, Waldo took 

Peggy home in the very expensive car 
which he had hired for the occasion. Neither 
spoke until they were passing Port Washing 
ton, but Peggy, excited though depressed, had 
a knowledge that office-barriers were down, 
battered, melted, kicked to smithereens. 
Once he turned and glanced at her, and al- 
though his face held a sensitive look that 
made her want to cry, she was aware that 
the blue of her eyes was pouring into his. 

“What's all this Miss Chumley stuff, any- 
how?” he asked. 

Without a word, but with a secretarial 
efficiency, she laid a typewritten index-card 
in his hand. “Chew, Ernestine,” it began, 
and gave the number of her stateroom. 

“She said she'd get even,” he muttered, 
and wilted a little more. Then, turning 
upon her again with that dizzying, familiar 
look: “Peggy, why did you do this for me?” 

“I—I couldn't bear to see you acting— 
acting the way they wanted you to,” she 
half whispered, looking down at her little 
hands. She longed to say, “O my beloved, 
what else can I be that is pleasant in thy 
sight!” But for a time only the chuckle of 
the engine was heard as the tires brushed 
the smeoth asphalt. 

“Peggy!” He had called her that twice! 
And yet it sounded so natural, now that the 


horrid glass partition was knocked away 
“Peggy, I couldn't understand why you | 
walked out on me like that. I've been mis- 


erable since you left. I sent you four tele- 
grams. And I tried to telephone.” 

“We haven't any,” she quavered 

“And they wished on me that Miss Birker 
—with a face like a tomato salad.” 

“Then you noticed her face!” He didn't 
understand this. None so blind as those 
who will not see. 

“I want you back, Peggy 
been inconsiderate. I've been up to my 
neck in a lot of bunk. I haven't known 
where I was at this year. I want you back, 
Peggy.” 

“I've been offered another place,” she told 
him, but not very distinctly 

“Here ?” 

She glowed in his disappointment 


I know I've 


so 


“With Lady Daragh. Sort of traveling 
secretary.” 
“Peggy, listen. Listen.” Had she owned 


twenty ears she could not have been listening 
more intently. “There are a lot of things 
that happen to us without our knowing it 
Like our digestions. I used to think that 
when I fell in love it would be an awful 
tumble, like dropping out of a balloon -into 
a garden. But it’s sort of filtered in. That's 
what's happened to me, Peggy. I know you 
don’t owe me anything, and I owe you about 


everything I've got. I'm not worth much, 
Peggy, compared to you—” 
The car stopped with a jerk. A traffic 


policeman, leaping out of nowhere, was mak 
ing hysterical gestures, commanding them to 
let a fire-engine go whooping by. It caused 
an awkward break in the dream which, for 
her, could not have been more perfect had 
she made it to order. 

“Please don’t mind the fire, Waldo,” she 
begged almost tearfully. “Just go on talking 
to me—like that, Waldo. 


Like that!” i 
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LOveELy SOFI-WHITE 
NECK and SHOULDERS 


You CO. ugh have them 


“OFT, graceful neck. 

ivory- white and smooth as satin! 

Nothing so lovely, so appealing! The 
newest evening gowns demand this, 


You no longer need 
expensive beauty treat- 
ments to have loveliness. 
More thana million beau- 
tiful women last year—so- 
cial leaders, stage beauties, 
screen stars—proved this 
with Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream. 

Many write us they have 
used nothing else for 10, 20 
years or more. 

Ingram’s Milkwee 1 Cream 
alone—applied in your own 
home as we show you how 
—is all you need. Skin blem- 


Get at least seven hours 





Shoulders 


Five simple ways to 


ishes actually disappear— often in 
two short weeks. Right now, before 
it is too late, begin giving your neck 
and shoulders constant care. 


And here's the best 
way—the easiest and 
quickest. 

Read first the five 
common-sense beauty 
rules given here. They 


aresimple,workablerules, 
easy to follow. Then buy 
ajarof Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream and start your treat- 
ments now. The booklet 
in each jar tells you how. 

Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
Est. 1885. 46Tenth Street, 
Detroit, Mich., also Windsor, 
Ont., Canada. 


improve your skin—Now! 


leep 


four nights out of seven. 


Eat fresh 


fruits 


and vege- 


tables (those that may be eaten 
uncooked are best for you). 
Use sweets sparingly. 


You need 


only one 


cream 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
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BEAUTY 


You can do your own facials— 
beauty treatments —at home 
We will show you how if 
you read carefully the little book 
that comes with each jar of 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 


50e the jar 


th, Size more eco- 
nomical— Theatrical 


size $1.75. 
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of all ways to cleanse Eyes.’ 
Needs no insanitary Eye cup 
Eye cups gather dust and germs; often 
they transmit infection. No wonder 
millions are forsaking them for the 
more hygienic and more convenient 
Murine method of cleansing eyes. 
Murine is applied with its combination 
eye dropper and bottle stopper. A few 
drops are sufficient to cleanse your 
eyes and make them clear and bright. 
Maurine contains no belladonna or other 
harmful ingredients. Try it! 
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Bail chiscoupe nto Murine Co., Dept. 
Fr C6 29, 9E EOhost. ., Chicago, for free book 
cakeweselae new beauty to your eyes. 
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The WISE WAY 
to stop GRAY HAIR 


unwise and unnecessary to use a dye on your 
Nourishine restores the exact former 


It is 


graying hair. i 
shade—naturally, safely, evenly, lastingly. NOT a 
dye—but a scientific tonic which feeds and nourishes 


the hair roots. The one liquid restores any original 
color, whether black, brown, blonde or auburn. 
Cannot injure hair in any way. Not sticky or greasy 
—easy te apply as water. Nourishine will also ban- 
ish the worst cases of dandruff, stop falling hair and 
promote lustrous hair growth. Thousands and thou- 
sands have used Nourishine with wonderful results. 
Restore the youthful appearance of your hair. Begin 
today. One bottle is usually sufficient. At leading 
drug and department stores. If for any reason they 
do not have it, order it from the Nourishine Mfg. 
Co., Dept. F, 356 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
—$1.25 (postage paid). 


Removes 
Dandruff 


Restores 
Hair Color 


NOT a DYE 














CHILDREN 


“Well, that’s one thing I wont stand for. 
For the moment, she’s my wife. No other 
man is going to pay her gambling debts. 
That’s flat. Oh, I’m not going to make a 
scene. Don’t worry. She doesn’t mean 
enough to me for that—but this is a ques- 
tion of pride. It isn’t done.” 

“Ted, will you leave it to me?” 

“No.” 

She put her hand on his arm. 

“For God's sake, don’t touch me, Jinny!” 

“I’m sorry.” 

She leaned against the parapet, faint with 
the same overwhelming desire that had 
flamed up in him, waited a moment until he 
had time to control himself, and then said: 

“I have no right to ask you anything, 
but—oh, Ted dear, be careful for my sake— 
protect my name too. I am too miserable 
as it is. 

“Jean, are the things they tell me about 
you true?” 

She said in a low voice: 

“IT have not lived with my husband since 
the third day of our marriage.” 

“He did go back to the other woman?” 

“All that is ended—forever.” She turned, 
faced him. “This is my promise to you.” 

“I can’t stand much more of this,” 
said hoarsely. “Let’s go back.” 

“No, not yet.” She thought a moment, a 
clear purpose affirming itself out of the 
weeks of indecision. 

“I’m not going to dodge the issue,” she 
said with a little smile. “Other women 
might say you need me, as you do. I’m not 
telling you that. I need you, Ted. My life 
is so empty—I just can’t let you go out of 
it. I know it now. My marriage too is 
intolerable. Vico and I must separate. It’s 
hurting us both. I can’t go on repressing 
everything in me!” 

“Yes, but how?” 

His hands began to knit, and furrows to 
stand out over his eyes. He had come pre- 
pared, but his courage was not ready for 
this glimpse of hope. She came nearer, very 
straight, her head thrown back. 

“We are the judges of our own conduct— 
no one else!” 

“For God's sake, Jinny, 
me that you still love me?” 

“I love you, my dear.” She waited, her 
eyes half closed, her ears still ringing with 
the sound. “I have never changed in that 
love, Ted, any more than you have. I have 
sacrificed you, I have sacrificed myself. 
Now I want something out of life!” 

“I wish to God you hadn’t told me!” he 
cried in an outburst. 

“Why 2?” 

“Because, Jinny, 


he 


are you telling 


you'll never do the only 
thing that will help! Divorce. Can’t you 
see things whole? What is all the rest 
worth? Why live your life for others, who 
don’t care the least in the world about you? 
There’s only one thing for us—each other! 
Can’t you see that divorce, now, is your 
self-respect? Anything else is only compro- 
mise—cheating !” 
“Cheating ?” 
“Yes, cheating 
and me.” 
“Not you, Ted—don’t say that!” 
“Jinny.” He came close. “You are cheat- 
ing me out of the right to happiness. Do 
you think there’s a worse torture in the 
world, than to know you love me, to hear 
your words always ringing in my ears, to 
remember the look in your eyes—and then 
to eat out my heart because a convention 
stands between us!” 





everyone—your husband 


Que drew back, suddenly raising her hand 
in alarm. Near by, the voice of Bettina 
singing, steps moving nearer. 
“Bettina. She’s coming. 
She is doing it for a reason.” 


Be careful! 















OF DIVORCE 


(Continued from page 94) 


“I'm sorry.” He took a step to her side, 
touched her hair with great gentleness. “Do 
as you see the right thing to do, Jinny. 
Whether it means suffering or release, I can 
never stop loving you.” 

She raised her hand swiftly to his lips 
and then leaned back weakly against the 
parapet. 

“Say something if you can.” 

A moment later Bettina came through the 
orange trees. 

“Time to go in, you reckless children. 
Look at the mist creeping up from the town. 
Chills and fever! Beware of the Riviera 
throat. Besides, a party has just arrived, 
and we must go in to receive them—Vico 
and I think Kitty.” 

It was not an easy meeting—thank God 
for Bettina! Kitty, disconcerted by Ted's 
apparition, had to plant her dart. 

“Countess Kittery! The very best 
chaperons!” 

“Thanks for the compliment, Mrs. Larra- 
bee.” Bettina looked her through and 
through. “You dispense with one, it seems.” 

“Oh, but Vico and I have no reputations 
at all!” said Kitty with a shrug. “Jean is 
always for respectability!” 

“Is she deliberately trying to set them 
against each other, I wonder,’ Bettina 
thought, watching the two men as they 
stood, after stiff recognition, studying each 
other. 

Fortunately other cars drove up, and in 
the throng of visitors a situation which for 
a moment had its elements of danger passed 
off without accident. 


of 


Chapter Forty-six 


EN Bettina returned late that night, 

she saw as they entered the long leafy 
approach the light shining from Jean’s bed- 
room, but when she tiptoed to her door the 
room was in darkness. She hesitated a 
moment, made a slight noise and waited. 


“Awake but doesn't want to talk,” she 


thought, and as she was an understanding 
person, she withdrew. 
Jean was in fact awake. There had been 


a small dinner at home, and she had excused 
herself from the visit to the gambling-rooms 
later. She had gone to bed and had Annette 
her maid read to her, in the hope that it 
would put her to sleep. But the impression 
of her interview with Ted was so lively, 
the new issue raised so perplexing, that her 
mind refused to be quieted. She did not 
want to think until the morning; to think 
was in fact the last thing she wanted to do, 
perhaps because she recognized that a crisis 
had risen that had to be met. 


“Thanks, Annette; that will do for 
tonight.” 
She turned out the light, but almost 


immediately relit it. There was something 
restless in the blank of the dark she could 
not bear. 

At first her mind went to her husband. 
Matters were indeed coming to a head. She 
had half expected that he would have stayed 
home for the interview he had demanded. 
She had not been deceived by the surface 
politeness of his manner toward Larrabee. 
He had given her just one look from those 
curious feline eyes of his, but she had 
realized instantly the passion that lay 
slumbering beneath. She was not yet ready 
for that interview. He had never entirely 
believed in her announced decision to lead 
a separate life. He would allow a certain 
period of time to elapse. 

The arrival of Larrabee, his coming to call 
on her, the knowledge, obtained from Kitty, 
of what they had been to each other in the 
past—these were things he would not allow 
to pass unnoticed. Sooner or later there 
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would have to be an end of the comedy of I 


civility between them. She did not minimize 


the gravity of the situation. 
Par; rr ue Daly ¥rance 





was in a panic. Despite what he had said, 
she was not sure of his feelings toward her. 
There was a new critica] attitude in him, a 
new rigidity of purpose, that alarmed her. 

“If I should lose him now?” she said 
almost aloud. “Why should I expect him to 
go on loving me? He can’t go on forever 
suffering for me—he as much as told me so! 
What did he mean? Am I only cheating?” 

She fell back on her pillow tortured by 
uncertainty, seeking arguments to combat 
this accusation. But no arguments came. 
She tried to think. She tried to reason. 

All at once she remembered the torture in 
his eyes as he had cried: 

“For God’s sake, Jinny, are you telling 
me that you still love me?” 

A calm came to her, with the certainty 
that he had not changed. She began to 
consider rationally what he had told her. 
Cheating? Why had he said that, in the 
moment of her yielding to him? She turned 
it over and over in her mind. Suddenly 
the realization came to her in such a flash 
that she sprang out of bed, flung her wrapper 
around her and began to pace the floor. 

All the nobility she had believed was in 
her act fell from it. She recognized it for 
what it was. The instinct of woman to 
keep what she needed. Nothing more. What 
had she sought? To fasten him to her 
irrevocably, to sacrifice him once more, so 
that he could turn to no other woman to 
make over his life, to create the home for 
his child. He had called it cheating—it was 
cheating ! 

The solution? There was the crisis. She 
had known from the first it had to be met, 
could no longer be evaded. 

“I must either give him up or free myself. 
And I must make that decision soon.” 

The next morning she wrote to Larrabee: 

Dear Ted: 

I don’t want you to leave Cannes 
without seeing me again. I will let you 
know when that is to be. 


But Ted? When she thought of him, she 
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© That Arr of Gracious Poise 
It is for the woman who makes of her presence an exquisite 
harmony that Bourjois created Manon Lescaut Powder. 


In its chiffon fineness and delicate persistency, he expresses 
the subtlety of her tastes, the graciousness of her charm. 


And the ideal of Bourjois skill and purity—in a tradition 
passed on from artisan father to artisan son—has conserved 
Manon Lescaut Powder in all the patrician excellence of 
its blending and the distinction of its loveliness. 


JEAN. 


pean kept to herself for two days, tak- 
ing her meals alone with Bettina,—who 
brought her the alarming news that Kitty 
and her husband were being seen again to- 
gether at the gambling-tables,—went for long 
rides into the mountains alone, returned si- 
lent, shut in, avoiding any discussion. On 
the third afternoon at her request the Prince 
de Sfax came to the little private sitting- 
room of her apartment. He came steeled 
in hostility, affecting the scrupulous defer- 
ence which was now peculiarly irritating to 
her. 

He laid his hat and gloves gingerly on 
a table, settled back languidly in an arm- 
chair and looked at her from under his eye- 
lids. 

“Monsieur, you told me once that you 
had something you intended to say to me. 
You have that opportunity now.” 

“True.” He made a deprecatory shrug, 
smiled with a touch of malice. “But I do 
not imagine that this is the reason for my 
first summons to your salon.” 

She waived the point. 

“The time has come, I am convinced, to 
talk openly to each other.” 

“I share that opinion, madame.” 

“T am glad that you do.” 

“One moment. Is this to be just the or- 
dinary marital accusation and defense, or 
am I to understand that you desire the dis- 
cussion to deal with all points at issue?” 

“I look upon this interview as decisive 
between us.” 

“Oh, decisive?” He raised his eyebrows, 
drew a circle on the carpet with the tip of 
his cane, his head on one side, considering. 
“Decisive is an enormous word.” 


Bourjois’ eight hand-made French Rouges—including Mandarine* and Ashes 
of Roses *— suit every complexion, and harmonize with Bourjois Face Powders. 


BOURJOIS, Inc. 


ace ePowder~ 


* Reg US Pat oft Blanche. Naturelle, Rachel. Ocree. Mawe., 
Peaches Powder. Peaches-and- Cream’ Powder. 
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Always your old standby in re- 
moving corns, good old Blue-jay 
now offers many refinements. A 
new-shaped disc of medication . . . 
toreach even the awkwardly placed 
corn without spreading ... A 
new creamy-white pad to blend 
with pink white skin... And a 
sprightly new package worthy of 
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the most fastidious toilette cabinet. 


There are many drastic ways to end a 
corn. But Blue-jay is the safe and gentle 
way. A cool pad fits over the corn and 
stops the pain. The medication is “con- 
trolled.’ And you cannot put on too much 
or too little. There's just the right amount 
in each plaster to end the corn. 

The new Blue-jay costs no more, and 
may be had at all drug stores. For calluses 
and bunions use Blue=jay Callus Plasters. 
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“I should like to know, in the first 
place,” she said, annoyed at his flippancy, 
“to what extent you have been supplying 
my cousin Kitty Larrabee with money.” 

“May I inquire just why you are so 
particularly interested ?” 

“It happens to be my money.” 

The smile went from his face; he looked 
at her with a sudden concentrated anger. 

“One moment, dear lady—you are mak- 
ing a mistake that a great many parvenues 
are apt to make. You have bought from 
me the title of Princess de Sfax. You have 
paid for it, and the money I have received 
in exchange is mine by every principle of 
logic.” 

“Because I have paid for the name I bear, 
am I at liberty to do exactly as I choose 
with it?” 


“Permit me the observation: That is ex- 
actly what you are doing.” 

“That is not true.” 

“Pardon my contradicting you,” he said in 


his raucous voice. “It is exactly true. The 
woman who bears the title of the Princess 
de Sfax has one duty to perform—to see 
that the name shall not be extinguished.” 

“No matter what the faults of her hus- 
band toward her?” 


E met her blazing accusation stoically, 
bowed, repeated firmly: 

“No matter what the faults of her hus- 
band.” 

She sprang up, started an angry reply, 
checked herself, walked to the window and 
threw it open on the scent of the towering 
mimosa trees that leaned against her balcony. 
When she returned she said: 

“Vico, I do not wish to answer you in 
anger, no matter how much you provoke 
me to it. The situation is too serious.” 

She returned to the window, passed on to 
the balcony and nervously broke off a spray 
of mimosa, held it to her face a moment 
and flung it away. She came back and sat 
down. 

“Vico, if I try to see your point of view, 
will you not try to see mine? Before our 
marriage I looked upon you as a high- 
minded, sincere and courteous gentleman. 
I appeal to him now.” 

For a quick moment, deceived by her 
manner, he had a sudden hope. 

“My very charming wife, I assure you 
nothing is easier for you to do.” 

She flushed, bit her lip, looked down at 
her joined hands. 

“Vico, you could have made a friend of 
me. You chose the other course. You have 
made me feel your hatred and repulsion. 
You have made me suffer, humiliating me 
publicly, as though I were something to be 
punished. Your whole conduct with my 
cousin has been publicly and contemptuously 
to humiliate me. The hatred that exists 
between us you have deliberately heaped up 
Now, Vico, it is too late.” 

“I know what is at the bottom!” he said 
with a cold fury. “It is this Larrabee who 
has turned up. You love him still.” 

“I don’t deny it!” she said coldly. “I 
love him.” 

“Good, you love him! 
easier !” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T will make a bargain with you. Give 
me an heir, and I'll give you your liberty.” 

“Monsieur!” She sprang up, and her face 
went scarlet. 

“Hating me, you ask such a thing of me!” 
she said, staring at him. 

“You are a prude, madame!” 

She shuddered at the look in his eyes. 

“You refuse?” 

She disdained to answer. 

He sprang forward, caught her wrist. 

“Then it’s for only one reason. I have 
nothing to do with it. You refuse because 
you love this man!” 

She looked at him quietly, surprised at 
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the sudden conviction he had brought to her 
own mind. 

“Why, yes—that is the reason!” 

“Understand me,” he cried, trembling with 
anger, “if once he comes into this house—’’ 

“Vico, don’t be absurd!” She stopped. 
“You are right. I love him, and that is all 
there is to it. I shall leave here at once. 
You understand of course what that means.” 


Chapter Forty-seven 


V HAT should she do? Pack up her 

things and move down to a hotel? 
No. Even at such a moment she must avoid 
a scandal and try to minimize the gossip. 
She decided that she would order her car for 
the morning and go up to Paris with 
Bettina. The excuse could be readily found. 
She called Annette and gave orders for the 
trunks to be packed and forwarded. She 
did it without a trace of emotion. She felt 
no emotion. 


When Bettina came in, she said to her in 


a matter-of-fact way: 

“I've told Vico I wont live with him any 
more. I don't want to be dramatic and 
move out tonight. But if you are agreeable, 
we'll motor up to Paris tomorrow morning.” 

“It's an open separation, then,” said Bet- 
tina, astonished. 

“Oh, quite. I shall never go back to him.” 

They went to Monte Carlo for dinner and 
the opera, and returned about two o'clock 
Bettina announced her intention of going 
down to the Casino. 

“Why, Bettina! 
long trip tomorrow.” 

“My last chance,” said Bettina, avoiding 
her eyes. “I feel I’m in luck tonight. Do 
you mind?” 

“Of course not. Do 
come too?” 

“No, no!” She said it hastily. “It’s two 
now. Go to bed—you need the rest.” 

It was only as Jean was going to her bed- 
room that she wondered at Bettina’s manner. 


You forget we have a 


you want me to 


“Absurd, her going down at this time 
of night,” she thought. “What a funny look 
she had when I questioned her! Queer!” 


Annette, springing up, sleepily tucked her 
away for the night. She fell into a troubled 
«+s 

She woke to find that the gray of the 
morning had begun to steal into the 
room. She glanced at her little jeweled 
clock and saw that it was close to six. 

“Funny I didn’t hear Bettina return.” 

Outside, the purr of a motor. A moment 
later the door opened slowly, and Bettina 
stood in the embrasure. 

“Six o'clock! Bettina, how could you be 
such a goose?” 

“Ts it six?” 

“Of course it’s six.” 

Bettina’s voice sounded so 


bed. 

“Bettina, come in this moment! 
what’s happened? You look dreadful!” 

“Don’t ask me!” 

She sat down on the edge of the bed and 
stared at Jean blankly, such panic and in- 
decision across the usual calm of her face 


that Jean was seized with the feeling of | 


a great disaster. 

“Bettina, you've lost a lot of money! Oh, 
my dear!” 

“No, no, not much!” 

“No matter what you've lost--come to 
me. Pay it back in ten years, twenty 
years. Promise you'll come to me.” : 

Bettina rose; her hand went to her throat. 
She struggled a moment, put her hand on 
the bed to steady herself and forced a lauch. 
_ “It’s not so bad as that. I can handle 
it. But you are a dear.” She _ hesitated. 


“Would you mind if we didn’t leave until 
after lunch? 
to make.” 


I—I have some arrangements 
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that a suspicion brought Jean sitting up in | 


My dear, | 


The art of smiling charmingly is the art of caring properly for one’s teeth. That is why Pepsodent, urged by dental 
authorities, is also universally placed by experts, these days, near the top of the list of modern beauty aids. 


When Teeth Are Film Free 


Smiles Are Charming 


The new way to combat the film on teeth — the source of many tooth 


Send Coupon for 


OST persons’ teeth and gums are 
imperiled, say many authorities, 
by a film that forms on teeth. 

Ordinary brushing having failed to 
combat it effectively, a new way in tooth 
cleansing is being advised. A way that 
differs in formula and effect from pre- 
vious methods. These are embodied in 
the speciai film-removing dentifrice 
Pepsodent. 


Now an effective film combatant 


By running your tongue across your 
teeth, you will feel a film; a slippery 
| sort of coating. Ordinary brushing does 
| not remove it. 

Film absorbs discolorations from food, 
smoking, etc. That is why, according to 
leading dental opinion, teeth look dingy 
| and “off color.” 
| Film clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
| and stays. It invites and breeds the 
| 


germs of decay. And that is why it is 
judged so grave a danger to the teeth 
by authorities. 

Film is the basis of tartar. And tartar, 
| with germs, is the chief cause of pyor- 

rhea. That is why regular film removal 

is urged as probably first in correct gum 
protection. 

Most dental authorities urgently ad- 
vise thorough film removal at least 
twice each day. That is every morning 
and every night. 

For that purpose, obtain Pepsodent, 
the special film-removing dentifrice 
which leading dental authorities favor. 
Different from any other tooth paste. 

Pepsodent curdles the film, then re- 
moves it; then polishes the teeth in 


and gum disorders—which numbers of leading authorities suggest 


10-Day Tube Free 


gentle safety to enamel. It combats 
the acids of decay and scientifically 
firms the gums. It multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva. And meets, thus, 
in all ways, the exactments of modern 
dental science. 

On dental advice, people are adopting 
this new way of tooth cleansing. Ob- 
tain Pepsodent, the quality dentifrice, 
at drug stores. Two months’ supply at 
a moderate price—or send coupon for 
10-day tube. Use twice every day. See 
your dentist twice each year. Make 
both a habit. 





FREE—10-DAY TUBE 





FREE — Mail coupon for 10-day 
tube to The Pepsodent Company, 
Dept. 1114, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. Only one 
tube to a family. 
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The face is soothed, refreshed, 
feels velvet smooth 


Quickly heal the 
INVISIBLE 
NICKS 


VERY shave leaves the face 
nicked in countless unseen 
places. For the skin, instead of being 
smooth as it looks, is made up of 
tiny ridges and irregularities. A razor 
sharp enough to cut your beard is 
bound to nick it slightly. 

For safety and comfort these nicks 
must be quickly healed. 

A tingling dash of Pinaud’s Lilac 
on cheeks and chin. . . . A rush of 
healing circulation. . . . And the face 
is soothed, refreshed. Feels velvet 
smooth! 

Regular use of Pinaud’s Lilac makes 
the face hardy, protects against chap- 
ping and prevents skin eruptions. 
You'll like the faint lilac odor from 
which it gets its name. 

Get a bottle today at any drug or 
department store. Or send coupon for 
a free trial size bottle. Look for signa- 
ture of Ed. Pinaud on each bottle. 
Pinaud Incorporated, 90 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York—sole distributors 
for Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 











Heals, protects, refreshes the skin 


ED. PINAUD’S 
LILAC 


{ Lilas de France } 
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“Why, of course not.” 

“I want a few hours’ sleep. Good night.” 

“Oh, by the way, did you leave Vico 
there ?” 


“Yes.” She stopped, her hand on the 
door, her back turned to Jean. 
“Kitty ?” 


“As usual.” 

“And Ted?” 

“Ted? Yes, for a little while.” 

Jean put out the light, turned over on her 
pillow and tried to sleep. 

“It’s no use, I can't sleep,” she said at 
last. She threw a dressing-gown around her 
shoulders, arranged her pillow and sitting up, 
took a book. 

Her mind returned to Bettina. She 
began to think. Bettina, so well ordered, so 
splendidly in control of herself—how could 
she have lost her head like that! A _ begin- 
ning of premonition stirred her strangely 
What had Bettina been concealing? All at 
once a cold perspiration rose on her back, 
her hands began to tremble and she threw 
back the covers, fumbled into her slippers 
}and stumbled toward the door. She had 
| heard distinctly the sound of Bettina’s voice 
jand the whirring of the telephone. Bettina 
| telephoning at such a time! She flung open 
the door. 

Bettina, fully dressed, gave a cry of dis- 
may, dropped the receiver. 
“Bettina, don't lie to 

pened ?” 
| “Oh, Jean, can’t you guess? It’s Ted!” 





me—what’s hap- 


HE streets were quiet, all the shutters 
up at the shop fronts, when Bettina had 


driven down with Lady Courtenay. The 
hotels were beginning to go dark on the 
| Croissade. Lights were showing on the 


| waters along the jetty, at mastheads, little 
lost lights against the dramatic blaze from 
the Casino. In the great ballroom they were 
| still dancing, though the great tide of 
|gamblers had begun to turn as they drove 
}up. Outside under the porte-cochére angry 
| voices. 

“You're always after me when I lose, but 
| when I win—oh, quite a different story.” 

“You promised you wouldn’t cash 
other check.” 

“Oh, don’t annoy me!” 

“You play idiotically!” 

“Oh, go to the devil! 
word, I'll go back!” 

She glanced at them curiously, a little 
American woman and a heavy angry hus- 
| band, quarreling openly, his hand on her 
wrist. Inside, a host of acquaintances, gay 
or sullen according to the run of the luck. 
She passed the controle, and entered the 
gambling cercle. Half of the tables empty, 
others beginning to break up. The stillness, 


an- 


If you say another 


|the heaviness, the fatigue of wearied pas- 
sions oppressed her. 
Bettina saw them at once, Kitty and 


Vico at the hundred-louis table, side by side. 
Then after a moment Ted nearer by. Thank 
heaven, nothing had happened yet! 

From the first words Jean had spoken 
to her of the final rupture with her husband, 
she had perceived the danger. She stopped 
at Ted’s table. He looked up, smiled. She 
did not like that smile. He was winning 
hugely, large stacks of chips, packages of 
bank-notes massed before him. Yet there 
was something in his look fiercely con- 
temptuous, reckless, slumbering and ugly, a 
passion not entirely of the gambling-table. 

“No need to ask how you're doing,” she 
said, moving over to his side. 

“Sit down. Play into my game. It’s one 
of those nights when no man can lose—at 
cards,” he added under his breath. 

“Five hundred louis in the bank.” 

“Banquo,” he said indifferently. 
put you in?” 

“Yes, for a thousand francs.” 

He turned up a six and a three and won. 

Murmurs of incredulity. 


“Shall I 
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“He wins, always, that American.” 

“Not amusing.” 

“No one can stop him.” 

“It’s been that way for hours. 
absurdity !” 

He bowed to his opponent, and received a 
correct and phlegmatic English acknowledg- 
ment. 

“Your revenge whenever you want it, sir. 
Fifty louis to you, Countess—should have 
taken more.” 


What an 


TABLE was behind him with glasses and 

champagne. She began to study him 
uneasily, It was the quiet of his manner that 
alarmed her, the feeling of something chained 
down. How much had he been drinking? 
Except for a burning sternness in his eyes, 
a graven fixity in the set of his lips, there 
was no indication of any unusual excitement 
On the contrary, he spoke quietly, courteous 
in the formal interchange of conversation 
that ran about the table, calm in his play 
In his full vision Kitty was playing at the 
next table, between the Prince de Sfax and 
the inevitable Count Borgo. Every motion 
she made he must have seen, and at times 
her rising birdlike voice, petulant, excited, 
high with the final dramatic tensions of the 
night, reached him as it reached Bettina. 

“At last—an eight! I win with an eight!” 

“My bank.” 

“Vico, I wont pass it.” 

“Let me play my way! 

Beyond the fringe of gamblers at their 
table, framed between the large heavy 
jeweled Levantine and the scrawny bright- 
eyed little Englishman, Kitty's naked shoul- 
ders standing out, Kitty's pouting childlike 
face, Kitty’s reckless avid lips parted in the 
frenzy of the enchained gambler, Kitty pro- 
voking the laughter of the table, shaking 
her head, defiant of advice or restraint, los- 
ing, losing steadily. 

“La banque passe! 

Tired mechanical voice of the croupier, 
burned-out gambler himself, unemotional 
because every emotion passed before him, 
night after night, every spectacle, every 
passion, repeated endlessly. 

“Bank of five hundred louis.” 

Ted's voice steady, cold, metallic, attuned 
watching 


” 


to the tense stillness Ted's eves 
the dwindling pile in front of Kitty. Five 
hundred louis, was it? A few bets were 


made, grudgingly, tentatively, the more ex- 
perienced holding back for the second and 
third turn. The bank won 

“Six hundred louis in the bank.” 

The bank won 

“Seven hundred 
bank.” 


and fifty louis in the 


N the green table the stakes began to 
come out. A fourth time the bank won. 
Chorus of polyglot exclamations. 
“Ah, non, c'est ridicule!” 


“Boy, you certainly have the touch!” 
A Russian curse, voluble Italian, a phleg- 
matic rise of Britannic shoulders, uncom- 


prehending stare of British eyes, rattle of 
the croupier’s rake, heaping up of bank-notes 
and counters. And then the wearied voice 
of the croupier 
“Bank of nine hundred and eighty louis!” 
“Banquo!” 


A sudden excited stir. Bettina looked up, 


startled at the voice. The Prince de Sfax 
stood there nonchalantly. A package of 
bank-notes thrown down. 

“What, again, Prince ?” 

Ted's voice, and something suppressed 
leaping into his tone. Tense meeting of 
glances. Evidently not the first encounter 


that night. 

“As you see, again.” 

“You will lose, Prince.” 

“Card!” Something coldly contemptuous 
felt instantly around the table. 

A king dealt. Exclamations of wonder! 
The bank again! 








e 
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“Banquo suivi!” he said with the calm of 
a long ancestry of gamblers. 

“How much in the bank?” 

“One thousand, nine hundred and sixty 
louis!” 

“The bank passes.” 

The Prince de Sfax smiled without ex- 
pression. 

“A most conservative gambler—my com- 
pliments.” 

No more than that. Larrabee looked 
down, quiet, grimmer than ever. 

“Do you play much?” 

“What ?” 

Bettina repeated the question. He came 
out of his abstraction, pushed a hundred 
francs to the croupier for a tip and 
answered: 

“I used to.” 

“Always so lucky?” 

“No, always lost.” 

“Good time to stop, isn't it?” 

He turned and looked at her steadily, and 
in the gravity of his look she felt instinc- 
tively that he had read her. 

“Mr. Larrabee, there is something I must 
tell you.” 

“Very well.” He bent his head forward. 

“I can’t say it here.” 

The end of the deal, the croupier as- 
sembling the cards. Moment of confusion, 
breathing-spell, visits to the bar. They rose, 
took their seats on an empty divan. 

“Mr. Larrabee, I am doing this on an 
impulse.” 

“Please don’t do anything you may re- 
gret,” he said, frowning. 

“Jean is leaving her husband tomorrow 
for good. She would want you to know it.” 

He drew a long breath. 

“For good!” 

“She has told him so.” 

“Does that mean,”—he hesitated a mo- 
ment,—*“‘divorce ?” 

“In the end—yes—I am sure.” 

“Did—I beg your pardon—did Jean ask 
you to tell me this?” 

“No.” 

He reflected a long moment. 

“Why do you tell me, then?” 

Bettina, taking her courage in both hands, 
touched his arm. 

“Mr. Larrabee, will you take me home?” 

“I am sorry—I cannot, Countess.” 

“Then be careful.” 

“T think I understand now,” he said 
slowly. “I have no desire to force a 
quarrel on the Prince de Sfax. That, as 
you have probably perceived, would not be 
difficult. I am afraid, Countess, it cannot 
be avoided.” 

“Oh, but whatever you do now, you must 
protect Jean.” 

“You see, it isn’t a question of Jean,” 
he said gently. “It is a situation that is 
being deliberately forced on me, an absurd 
situation, one of those things that we have 
to go through with because we live up to 
a grotesque code—the code of honor, as it 
is called in this highly moral society.” 

Bettina returned, hoping against hope, 
fearing the worst. At five o'clock their 
table broke up. An official came up. 

“Would Monsieur prefer a check ?” 

“Why, yes. I'll keep a hundred thousand 
like this,” he said, taking up the packages 
of ten thousand each. “Give me a check 
for the balance.” He rose, pushing a pile 
of counters toward the croupier, who bent 
double with protestations of gratitude. 

She followed him to where Kitty sat— 
Kitty, whose eyes had been on them all the 
time. She looked a little frightened as her 
husband came up, frightened enough to greet 
Bettina cordially, volubly. 

“Have you been winning all that? Pity 
me, Countess—I’ve lost everything again.” 

“I followed your husband. Nothing could 
stop him. You never saw such a run.” 

“Really, Ted?” Kitty’s glance went to 
her husband and quickly dropped away. 


“Fortunately, yes,” he said lightly. “TI 
suppose you've been plunging again? Prince, 
you are giving our wives bad habits.” 

“In what way, monsieur?” 

“In being such a generous banker. Oh, 
don’t be modest. Kitty has told me. May 
I be permitted to thank you for my wife 
and for myself?” 

“I fail to comprehend you.” 

The lightness out of their voices—rasp- 
ing, clashing tones. 

“Really? I thought you did.” He 
leaned over and placed the bundle of thou- 
sand-franc notes at De Sfax’s side. “I am 
leaving tomorrow. Please do me the favor 
to settle my wife’s accounts before then.” 

The Prince de Sfax made an angry mo- 
tion to push it away. For a tense moment 
anythin. might have happened. Then he 
checked himself, bowed ironically. 

“You are going away tomorrow?” 

“Tomorrow.” 

“May I ask where you are staying?” 





“At the Carleton.” 
“Good night, monsieur.” 
“Good night and—thanks.” 


ARRABEE went into the bar, emerged 
presently with a tail military English- | 
man, sat down at a divan, ordered sand- 
wiches and drinks, lit a cigar, began to talk, 
until seeing Bettina approaching, he sprang 
up, took a few steps in her direction. 
“May I put you into your car, Count- | 
ess?” 

“IT am not ready to go yet.” 

“It is time for you to go,” he said point- 
edly. 

“This is hideous!” | 

“Why? Everything has passed off quite | 
smoothly, I assure you. You can be no help | 
now, Countess. Believe me, and take my 
advice.” 

They passed down the empty littered | 
salon, past sleepy waiters and sleepless crou- | 
piers. One table was still running near the 
door; a young American fuddled and | 
sprawling; loud voices, tipsy voices; a royal 
personage, playing with a cocotte on either 
side of him; two or three harpies, sober, 
waiting to profit by the moment. 

“Call Countess Kittery’s car.” 

They stood apart in the anteroom. 

_ As they stood waiting, Kitty came rush- 
ing up all in a fright, two stern shadows 
in the background, the Prince and Count 
Borgo. 

“Ted!” She came close to him, clutching 
his coat frantically in her two hands. “For 
God’s sake, do you know what you are 
doing ?” 

_ He looked down at her steadily, disdain- 
ing an answer. 

“Ted, you've offended him mortally! You 
must apologize!” 

She said it hysterically, waited, tried to 
meet his eyes, couldn’t, dropped her hands, 
shrank away. He turned to Bettina. 

“Your car is waiting, I think.” 


Chapter Forty-eight 


WEEN Jean had at last dragged the 
truth from Bettina, broken phrases 
answering frantic questions, a nervous chill 
seized her. 

“Oh, Bettina, Bettina, why didn’t you tell 
me!” 

She caught her by the shoulders, wide- 
eyed, in a panic. 

“No, no, forgive me! You did what you 
thought best. Wait!” She struck her fore- 
head. “We've got to act quickly! What 
must be done?” 

Everything froze within her. The thought 
of her husband! 

“Vico—if only he hasn’t left! Come!” 

She started to run out of the room. Bet- 
tina, seizing a dressing-gown, enveloped her, 
caught her once as she stumbled down the 
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Healthy hair is young-looking, abundant 


Help your hair. 


stay strong 


and thick 


EGLECT the hair and it 
grows dull, lifeless. Dan- 
druff infection sets in—and be- 
fore you realize it you are getting 
bald. 
Don’t let this happen! Start 
now to give your hair the care it 
needs: 


EVERY MORNING moisten hair and 
scalp with Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine. 
Then with firm fingers move the scalp 
vigorously in every direction to work the 
tonic down to the very hair roots. Brush 
the hair while still moist. It will lie 
smoothly just the way you want it. 


The response to this care is astonish- 
img! Dandruff disappears. Invig- 
orated scalp circulation feeds the hair 
to new strength and growth. 

Get Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine at 
any drug or department store today. 
Signature of Ed. Pinaud on every 
bottle. © Pinaud Incorporated, 90 


Fifth Avenue, New York,—sole dis- 
tributors for Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, 
Paris. 





ED. PINAUD’S 


Eau de Quinine 
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SPRING FEVER 


E have all known the alternate restlessness and langour, the vague 

dissatisfactions and contrary moods the first days of spring bring. 

The day’s routine is suddenly unbearably irksome, the slightest additional 

responsibility becomes a vexation or a heavy burden. Instead of regarding 

these symptoms as something inevitable, to be ignored or endured, it is the 

part of prudence to take stock of them and understand their real 
significance. 

Perhaps the long winter months have left you tired and jaded physically 
and you need a change of diet or some other modification of your daily 
regime. But, in the majority of cases, the greatest need is for a different 
scene, a different set of interests and activities. 

There is a primitive urge toward exploration and discovery, a roving 
instinct inherent in all of us which rebels at monotony. At this season of 
the year when growth and change are most marked in Nature, this urge 
is most insistent. 

The old-fashioned family doctor used to prescribe “spring tonics” of 
various sorts for this mysterious ailment; and some of us can remember 
grandmothers who pinned their faith to liberal doses of sulphur and 
molasses. But we are more fortunate today. Doctors and laymen alike 
have discovered that travel is the most effective remedy. 

An ocean voyage or a shorter cruise by a river or lake steamer will 
afford a physical and mental stimulation that can never be found in bottles 
of bitter tonics. A visit to one of the many fascinating health and pleasure 
resorts, within easy access of all the transportation centres of our country, 
will quicken your interest and give you a fresh outlook on your own 
problems. 

This spring, why not gratify that great human urge of the wanderlust! 
Carry out some long-cherished desire to visit a region of natural beauty 
that has always intrigued you. Spend some time amid sights and sur- 
roundings as different as possible from your workaday winter environment. 

If your time is limited or your plans are vague, representatives of the 
country’s leading transportation companies are at your service. They will 
offer suggestions or plan your journey with the greatest economy of time 
and energy. All irksome details will be taken care of and you have only 
to enjoy the rest and recreation that will put you in harmony with the 
season's spirit of progress and growth. 


Travel Department—The Red Book Magazine 
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ooks that are doubly profitable 


when you read them with maps 
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Special Maps 
to order 


If you desire a special map, con- 
sult Rand M¢€Nally & Company. 
Already made up to suit your 
requirements are special maps of 
— kinds, in addition to the 
regular standard maps. These 
— maps range in kind from 
the Rand MCNally Territory maps 
for jobbers and distributors, to the 
Rand MCNally Language Maps 
for students of philology. If the 
map must be made to order, 
whether for use in advertising or 
to illustrate a of science, 
Rand M¢€Nally & Company’s 
many years of map experience 
insures satisfaction. Write for 
descriptive booklet. 


Rand MCNally Maps 

for every purpose 
Climatic Maps 
Economic Maps 
Linguistic Maps 
Historical Maps 


School Maps 
Auto Road Maps 
Political Maps 
Commercial Maps 


Radio Maps Mileage Ma 
Population Maps City Guide Maps 
.¥ 4 
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E disaster of the Narcissus, the 
Incarnation of Krishna Mul- 
vaney, the adventures of the Brothers 
Geste—nowhere else on the face of 
the earth could they have happened. 
Nowhere else but where they did! 
Climate and location play almost 
as important a part in these events 
as the principal characters of the 
books in which they are related. 

Do you always understand them? 
It is a simple enough matter to find 
the scenes of your favorite books on a 
map or globe, or in an atlas. 

Novels of the sea, stirring tales of 
adventure in far-off lands, books of 
travel—read them with maps! 

You will have a better idea of the 
world you live in. You will find your 





reading more real, more profitable. 

There is a Rand MCNally Map for 
every purpose. Rand M¢Nally busi- 
ness map systems are widely used by 
manufacturers to plan sales campaigns. 

Rand M€Nally Indexed Pocket 
Maps make it possible for travelers 
to lay out their routes; they furnish 
information invaluable on the road. 

Rand MCNally Auto Road Maps 
are unfailing guides for automobile 
tourists. 

Rand M€Nally Maps of all kinds 
are indispensable to readers of books, 
newspapers, magazines. 

Rand MCNally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are always scientific, accurate, 
up to date. At leading booksellers’ 
and stationers’, or direct. 





Map Headquarters 


Dept. L-4 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 
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Je MOUNT ROBSON 


CThe highest peak in the 


CANADIAN ROCKIES 


one of the wonders of Canada’s Finest 
Vacation Land. 


HE Canadian Rockies are seen at their 

best on the route of Canadian National 
Railways which crosses the Rockies at the 
easiest gradient and lowest altitude of all 
transcontinental lines. From your train you 
get a wonderful view of the loftiest peaks, 
including Mount Robson, monarch of 
them all. 
Traveling by Canadian National you see a 
matchless panorama of giant mountains, 
gleaming glaciers, mighty rivers, yawning 
canyons and primeval forests—the wonder- 
land of America. 
Vacation in this mountain paradise and at 
Jasper National Park. Golf, ride, hike, 
climb or swim. Jasper Park Lodge accom- 
modates 425 guests; rates $7.50 a day up, 
American Plan. Open, May 21st to Sep- 
tember 30th. Jasper Golf Week September 
oth to 17th. 
For information on the Canadian Rockies 
and Jasper National Park call at our nearest 
office or send this coupon. 
Canadian National supplies every type of 
transportation facility—rail, steamship, ex- 
press, telegraphs, hotels. It is Nation-wide in 
scope and service. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 
The Largest Railway System in America 


Boston 

$33 W + age St. 
Buffa 

11 So. Division St. 


Kansas City 
706 Grand Ave. 
eles 


Portland, _ 
122 Third 


thicago Los Ange 
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dim halls. They passed like a gust of wind| 
through long corridors, up a flight of stairs| 
and into the private apartments of the| 
Prince. 


“Vico!” 

No one in the salon. 

“Vico!” 

No one in the bedroom, the bed un- 
touched. 

“Vico! Vico!” 


She sat down, took her head in her hands, 
striving to think. 

“Bettina, we must telephone the Carleton. 
And my car. We must get it at once. 
We've got to find out where they've gone!” 

They went back. 

“Bettina, get the Carleton, find out some- 
thing!” 

She rang for Annette and gave orders to 
bring her car to the door instantly, dressing 
feverishly meanwhile. 

Bettina came in, a figure of dismay. 

“He didn’t return to the hotel. 
know nothing.” 

“They must have gone from the Casino.| 
Get Kitty on the telephone. Yes, of course,| 
Kitty. What does anything matter now! 
Quick !” 

Long moments, frantic moments of de- 
lay. Kitty at last, hysterical, frightened,| 
without knowledge. 

“Where have they gone? Where would 
they go?” Unanswerable question. 

“If we notified the police?” 
“We can’t do that!” 

“The doorman at the Casino! 
have overheard something.” 
“Jean, darling!” 

Bettina took her in her arms. 
“There must be some way of finding out! 
Why don’t you think of something ?” 

“Jean, all we can do is to wait. 

“Wait? How can I wait like this? How| 
can you say such things, Bettina?” 
“Because, dear, we are powerless. Even| 
now it must be over.” 

“Over!” 


They 





He might 


| 
HE covered her eyes; her body grew so 
rigid that Bettina in alarm ran for a 
But when she offered it,) 
Jean put it away roughly. 
“Dear, do drink it. You need it.” 
“No.” | 
She rose with set face. 
“You're right. Wait—that’s all.” She| 
went over mechanically to her wardrobe,| 
selected the first hat and coat, and put them| 
on, gave orders to Annette to pack her! 
bags, Bettina’s bags too, and have them taken) 
down to the car—signed to Bettina and 
went down into the big salon. 
“What time is it?” 
“Half-past seven.” 
“Only that!” 
She sat down, her hat and coat still on, 
facing the door. When breakfast, hurriedly 
prepared, was brought in, she merely shook’] 
her head. 
“You take it, Bettina.” 
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pring time ~ 
an ideal time 
to go abroad 


OW before the summer rush starts— 
now when the breath of spring has 
made the old world gay and happy—is the 
time to go to Europe. 
Onthese luxurious American Flag ships, 
comfort, service and unsurpassed cuisine 
make the trip a constant delight:— 


S. S. GEORGE WASHINGTON 


A luxurious colonial home on the sea that carries 
you in steady swiftness on a trip of constant 


pleasure. 
S. S. LEVIATHAN 
America’s largest, fastest ship and flagship of the 
fleet. Every provision for unusual comfort, service 
and enjoyment. 
S. S. REPUBLIC 


The great 18,000-con Cabin Ship. Modern and 
comfortable in every detail—exceedingly popular 
with experienced travelers. 


S. S. PRESIDENT HARDING and 
S. S. PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


The fastest Cabin Ships on the North Atlantic, 
plus everything you desire in accommodations and 
cuisine. 

TOURIST THIRD CABIN ACCOMMODATIONS ON 

ALL SHIPS IN SEASON. WRITE FOR NEW BOOKLET 


See your local agent now for reservations from 
New York to Cobh (Queenstown), Plymouth, 
Cherbourg, Southampton and Bremen, or write— 


United States Lines 


) NEW YORK CITY 
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“Of course you are!” 


“Dear, just the coffee.” 
She took the cup, swallowed mechanical-} FIRST CLASS| CABIN CLASS 
ly. _ || S$. S. LEVIATHAN | S.S.PRESIDENT 
“You are right, Bettina.” Her cousin $ 290° and up HARDING and 
stood over her, a hand on her shoulder. S.8. GEORGE S.S. PRESIDENT 
“Just one thing. Don’t talk to me, don’t WASHINGTON ‘ROOSEVELT’ 
let anyone talk to me. You understand, $ 231° and up $145 and up 
don’t you?” , $.8. REPUBLIC 
Yes, dear. Lower Winter ve rates apply 4140 and 
“What time is it?” until April t mand 
“A little after eight.” SECOND CLASS| THIRD CLASS 
An hour passed thus, while Bettina hov- 
ered near, watching anxiously the rigidity|] 
of her pose, the stare endlessly fixed on the -~ me genk oy A From $85. 
door, waiting for the figure of fate that 4750 andup \4\ TuritThird 
would come. Jean called to her again. S.S. GEORGE we Class 
“Bettina!” pape 
“Yes, dear.” : 
“Everything is settled. I’m going to 
him.” 
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“T’m his, I’ve always been his. He's all 
my life, he’s all there is—” 

“I wouldn’t talk much now, dear.” 

“No. What time is it?” 

“Half-past nine.” 


HE irony of it! Ted’s going out like 
this to his fate, to protect the name of 
the woman who had wrecked his life! The 
irony, the tragic, useless, futile irony of it! 
“Bettina.” 
“Ten-fifteen, dear.” 


— 


can’t think.” 

“Don’t try to talk.” 

“I must. I—Ted—was he drinking?” 
“He certainly was not drunk.” 

“T understand!” 

“IT didn’t mean—” 

“I know Ted.” 


Still a little later Jean said out of a long 


silence. 
“I meant I was going to divorce—” 
“Yes, dear.” 
“You understood that, didn’t you?” 
“Of course I understood you would!” 
“What have I done except hurt everyone? 
I’ve only pulled Vico down. He deserved 
better! I’ve wrecked Ted’s life.” 
“Jean, don’t work yourself up. Try not 
to think if you can. Let me talk to you.” 
“What time is it?” 
“Shall I see?” 


“Yes, yes! If anything terrible had hap- 
pened, we would have heard, don’t you | 


think ?” 

The face of a numbed child, childish eyes 
appealing in their suffering. 

“Of course I think so.” 

“Listen!” 

She rose, stretched out her hand. 

“Some one is coming!” 

The purr of a motor, steps, the slamming 
of a door. The Prince de Sfax entered. 


cried: 
“He is dead?” 


“He is alive, but he is gravely ill. I | 
want you to know it was through no act | 


of mine!” 


“That is a lie! He is dead and you have | 


killed him!” 
The Prince de Sfax drew himself up. 


“Madame, I don’t permit my word to be | 


doubted! I tell you that he is alive, ter- 
ribly hurt, but alive!” 

Bettina rushed in between them. 

“But how, how? For heaven’s sake, what 
happened ?” 

“There was an accident in the Gorge des 
Loups. He swerved at a corner to avoid a 
group of children; his car went over the 
side, turned over.” 

“Good heavens!” 


“Dropped a hundred feet—two in the | 


car were killed instantly.” 

Jean only half heard. She was staring at 
her husband. 

“Swear to me he is alive!” 


“Madame, I brought him to the hospital 


myself.” 
“What hospital?” 


“The St. Georges. I would like you to | 


know, madame, that I did all I could.” 

“Thank you. Forgive me for what I 
said. I was not myself.” 

“My car is at the door.” 

She went a few steps, turned, faced her 
husband solemnly. 

“I’m going to him, you understand?” 

“Does that mean—” 

“It means divorce, yes. There is no other 
solution for us all.” She stopped a moment, 
took a step toward him. “Vico—” 

She offered her hand, but he bowed with- 
out taking it. 


FIFTEEN minutes later they were at the 
hospital. There they found Kitty, eyes 
inflamed. She ran up to them. 

“Thank God, you’ve come! He’s going 


“No, no! Tell me—was he—did he—oh, 


She went to him, stretched out her hand, 
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A delightful and 
economical plan 
for your summer 
trip abroad -« - 


Half the fun and thrill of Europe is in 
going there - - on a Cunarder. New 
pleasures and comforts surround you, 
whether you travel Cabin or « Tourist 
Third», and the cost has been reduced 
to the lowest level in years. 


a on moonlit decks to the 
syncopated strains of a college orchestra, 
swimming in the salt water beneath the 
sun in an improvised deck tank, playing 
bridge or settling the problems of the 
universe with delightful companions - 

For here you will meet a host of 
well—known and well—bred people, 
among whom there is a genial friendli- 
ness that experienced travellers associate 
with Cunard Cabin ships. 

Beautiful modern ships with large 
comfortable staterooms, many private 
baths, and a cuisine praised by con- 
noisseurs. 

«Tourist Third» is a lark . . a trip 
that takes one to Europe in accommoda- 
tions that constantly amaze experienced 
travellers and gain a host of new friends 
onevery trip +: «+ : 

Altogether a new standard in low 
fare steamship travel. 

Plan to go in early June or 
after mid-July. 

Let us send you full particulars of 
this new plan for an economical Euro- 
pean tour, 


CUNARD CABIN 


Channel Service 


PLYMOUTH HAVRE 
LONDON 


® 


1840 - EIGHTY - SEVEN - YEARS + OF + SERVICE - 1927 
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When you 
travel through _}p 
Britain on the London 
& North Eastern Railway, |} 
you explore some of the [ 
most historic and romantic 
spots in all Europe. Over |} 
this historical highway lie | 
the ancient cities of Ely, 
Lincoln, Norwich, York, |} 
Edinburgh, and many old- 
world towns celebrated in 
romance and legend. } 
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You will understand and be 
better understood in England 
and Scotland than anywhere 
else in Europe. You can play 
golfonthe world famous courses 
at St. Andrews and North Ber- 
wick—in the land of the game. 


In addition to the “Flying 
Scotsman,” the famous train 
between London and Edin- 
burgh, there are fast and fre- 
quent trains to all the numerous 
points of interest. 


in in a amma 


LONDON & 
NORTH EASTERN 
RAILWAY 
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|But oh, Jean, some one’s got to nurse him 

















| 





to live and he’s not crippled, thank God. ; 


back day by day! You'll do it, Jean?” 

Kitty, not yet entirely lost, hysterically 
swept back to old memories, flinging herself 
on her pity. 

“Oh, my dear, no matter what you think 
of me, don’t think I’m guilty of this! I 
did try to stop them—I did! You must be- 
lieve me. You will believe me, Jinny.” 

Jean went to her, put her hands on her 
shoulders, searched through her eyes, deep 
into her soul. What was the truth? Could 
such a nature even recognize it? Before the 
stern accusation of that look Kitty turned, 
twisted, resorted to tears. 

“Jinny, I swear I am not guilty. I didn’t 
realize.” 

The futility of arguing at such a moment! 
Still holding Kitty’s shoulders, Jean said: 

“Kitty, I am going to stay with him. It 
is my place.” 

“But I want you to. 
course you hate me; that’s natural. But re- 
member, Jean, I was honest that day in 


| Paris when I begged you to marry Ted. I 


told you we were destroying him. And I 
was right. It’s your fault, too. A pretty 


mess we've made of our lives! But who's 
to blame? Could we help it? For you've 
wrecked your life too, your life and his, 
Jean, with your notions!” 

“That’s true; but now I’m going to marry 
Ted.” 


ITTY wrenched herself free, caught her- 
self, stared from one to the other. 

“Is that true?” 
Bettina nodded. 
“Of course that 
studied the black and 
hall. “You know, then, it’s all over be-| 
tween us. Of course Ted told you.” She| 
went to a bench and slowly picked up her 
cape, flung it over one shoulder. “So in| 
the end you had to come to it too. You, | 
who hated divorce! Well, that lets me out. 
I understand.” She returned, facing them. | 
“Suppose I ought to be glad for his sake. | 
He deserves it. You know, Jean, I did 
love him once. You shake your head? I 
did—oh, in my way, of course. It you 
hadn't been in the world I could have made 
him love me too—for a while. That’s the | 
whole trouble. That’s what was hard to} 
forget, you see. Well, from now on I guess | 
| 


changes things!” She | 


I wont trouble either of you much.” 

“Kitty! I’m sorry.” 

Jean put out her hand impulsively. 

“Thanks—no sympathy stuff!” Kitty re- 
coiled, flinging back her head. “Don’t waste 
any of that on me. I’m going to do ex- 
actly what I want to do in this world and 
have a good time doing it! Lots of com- 
pany nowadays, you know. My life isn’t | 
going to be wrecked. Hope you have as| 
much courage to go through with it. You | 
ought to, now.” 

The door opened. 
looking undecidedly from one to the other. | 

“If Madame will come in now?” | 

Kitty dramatic to the last. A shrug of | 
the shoulders, a flutter of bravado in the 
gesture which indicated Jean. 

“Sounds rather queer, doesn’t it?” Then 
a quick catch of her voice, head down: 
“You'll let me know, wont you, how things 
are going?” 

Jean turned and took her suddenly in 
her arms. 

“Oh, don’t—don’t!” Kitty drew away, 
looked at her, shook her head and went 
hurriedly out. 

Jean went into the sick-room. 

Nurses, doctor, bandages, smell of ether, 
and something on the bed that looked at 
her with the eyes of Ted. Before her a 
fight to be won, a life to be reclaimed with 
love. She went to him, knelt by the bed- 
side, smiled into his eyes. 


You must. Of| | 


white tiles of the} 


| 
An attendant stood | f 
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| SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
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Suieetial’ 
of a Thousand 
Moods! 


Towering mountains and 
peaceful lakes . . . bustling 
cities and quaint villages. 
It’s all a fascinating and 
ever-changing story that 
never grows old. Skyward 
. brilliant Alpine flowers 
give way to sparkling gla- 
ciers; the chamois and eagle 
take the place of songbirds! 
This entire country, so compact 
with beauty and charm, is easily 
enjoyed because of its network of 
excellent railways. Traveling is 
moderate in price, too! $18.00 for 
15 days of unlimited third-class 
travel. Second class . . . $24.50. 
First class . $35.50. In your 
travels, do not miss the famous 


Lake of Lucerne 
Enjoy its incomparable scenery . . . 
its modern amusements .. . its 
golf, tennis, sailing and bathing. 
But be sure not to leave this beauty 
spot without making—by convenient 
railways—the interesting excursions 
into a nearby Alpine wonderland! 

Pilatus Arth—Rigi 
Burgenstock Treib—Seelisberg 
Stanserhorn Vitznau—Rigi 

Stansstad—E ngelberg 

Brunnen—Morschach—Axenstein 
All offer excursions that present 
new vistas of unforgettable Alpine 
beauty . bringing back world- 
wide travelers year after year. 

Write for booklet R 
enclosing 10 cents to cover postage 


241 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE DEMON LOVER 
(Continued from page 55) 


The stranger held up his palms. “But 
you know what mothers and fathers are.” 
He half-closed his eyes and nodded wisely at 
Mr. Bonney. “Why, only this morning+her 
father came around to my office and made 
me promise I’d write it to her if I didn’t 
dare say it. But I can’t write,” he com- 
plained hopelessly. “I’m in the farm-imple- 
ment game, and I can sell a bill of binders 
and harrows and manure-spreaders with the 
best, but when it comes to asking a dainty, 
educated girl like that to marry me in a 
letter, I don’t know what to say.” And he 
fairly rocked in his seat with the agony of 
his limitations. 

Tristram Bonney looked out at the coal- 
yards of Hartford. He wondered whether 
this man would take it amiss if he offered 
his help. Tristram was scared but kindly. 

“Tt’s funny,” he said at last, “that you 
spoke to me, because I happen to be sort 
of a specialist in letters of that sort.” 


The sportsman, open-mouthed, looked at | 


him, and the boaster had to be nonchalant 
to put across his claim. 

“Oh, yes, I’ve just accomplished some 
startling results by writing the proper sort 
of love-letters. I’ve had training that way,” 
he explained, and took some paper from his 
bag and held his pencil ready. 

“What,” he inquired with professional im- 
personality, “is the girl’s name, please?” 


“Cynthia,” breathed the stranger auto- 
matically. 
“Oh, yes.” Mr. Bonney began to write. 


“Cynthia—Cynthia—what memories that 
silver name recalls! And do you remember 
also those most beautiful of all love-lines— 
but of course you do, for you know your 
classic poets better than I ever have! 


“Where the foam-bearing Anio goes to 
sleep im the orchards, 

There let it be written that he who runs 
from Rome may read, 

‘Here lies the Golden Cynthia!’” 


“But I never heard any of that stuff,” 
objected the salesman weakly. 

“Tt’s quite all right,” consoled Tristram. 
“Neither has she; so you’re both safe—be- 
cause she wont admit she hasn't.” 

“I see,” cried the stranger. “It’s the same 
as when I tell a dealer about the left- 
handed eccentric reversing the torque of the 
supplementary camshaft. That’s slick,” he 
enthused. 

And so Mr. Bonney proceeded with his 
work. When the winsome letter was com- 
pleted, the stranger took it gingerly in his 
large hand and gazed in awe on its writer. 

“Doctor,” he said entreatingly, “since this 
is your business, I certainly want to make 


it right. What’s the damage?” And he 
reached again for his hip. 
Tristram waved aside the suggestion 


lightly; yet he was startled to his deeps 
that any person would be anxious to pay 
for his single form of merchandise. 

_ “That's certainly white of you, Doc,” con- 
tinued the impressed debtor. “But anyway, 
come on into the diner and let me buy you 
a lunch.” 

And all through the holocaust of sirloin 
and French fried, the awed sportsman kept 
repeating under his breath: 

“The Golden Cynthia!’ Gosh, Doc, it’s 
wonderful how you got her right to a T. 
bay by just what she is—the Golden Cyn- 
thia!’” 

“Yes,” sighed the author to himself. 
“All Cynthias are golden to the men who 
love them.” 


WHEN Tristram Bonney stepped down on | 


New York, he had made his decision 
to gamble some part of his three hundred and 
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Main Foyer of the New Flagemp, Ile ds France 


RUE DE LA PAIX 
OF THE ATLANTIC 


The immense foyer of the Ile de France giving 
entrance to an amazing variety of Smart Shops 


UT assuredly—the ring of dazzling little shops on the new Ile de 

France—it is already the foyer to the Rue de la Paix—the Place 
Vendome! Enchanting spots—what woman has not pictured herself 
slipping into a bewitching wisp of a Paris gown—toying with the 
selection between two so engaging chapeaux—bringing home the 
most frivolous of boots? Paris—with every grand couturiere staging 
a pageant of her newest inspirations for your approval! 


Spend a few weeks there—races, theatres, cafes. Then with your 
radiant new frocks descend upon the summer playgrounds. Deauville 
—for the Grande Semaine—all your world, all the smart world in 
holiday meod. Or South to Dinard, Biarritz, on the crest of the 
vogue. And you are in France six days before you expected—on the 
“longest gangplank in the world”. You recognize it immediately— 
that gay cosmopolitan air—verve and charm of life—most of all in 
those divine menus that never could exist outside of France. The 
new Ile de France, the Paris and France—de luxe French Liners now 
link the old world and the new in a weekly express service to London 
and Paris . . . calling first at Plymouth, England, then Le Havre de 
Paris, while the four One-Class Cabin Liners go direct to Havre 
where just another gangplank leads to the waiting boat-train—no 
transferring to tenders—in three hours Paris. 


Sreneh Line 


Illustrated booklets or information from any French Line agent or tourist office, 
or write to 19 State Street, New York City 
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Its safer 
to travel 





OUR luggage and 

contents are too 
valuable to expose to 
the unavoidable per- 
ils of travel—of acci- 
dent, fire and theft 
without protection 
against their loss. 


Cover your personal ef- 
fects against loss and 
damage with North 
AmericaTourist Baggage 
Insurance. It is inexpen- 
sive, easy to obtain and 
dependable, assuring 
satisfactory adjustment 
in the event of mishap. 





Ask any North America 


Agent, or send the at- 
tached coupon for full 
information. 
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Insurance Company of North America 








Sixteenth Street at the Parkway ' 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. R-4 ; 
EE ee eRe ONe ne kee eee eo t 
a Preconceeeceooes + cqceseee see : 
City _. ee i 
Wantsinformation on Ti ‘Tourist Be agel : 














Visit 
Beautiful Killamey 


Killarney, Glengarriff, Cork and 
the rest of the lovely South of Ire- 
land can be conveniently included 
in your trip abroad this year—and 
when you go, travel by the Fish- 
guard and Rosslare route to and 
from London. The short sea trip is 
made on the fast and comfortable 
steamers of the Great Western 
Railway, and overland you trav- 
erse the picturesque country-side 
in England and Wales. 

Start planning now and write 
for the attractive illustrated guide 
No. 23 with mapsand information. 


K. W. C. GRAND, General Agent 
505 Fifth Ave., New York 


GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY of England 














seventy-nine dollars on the ideal of oc- 
cupation planted in him by the journey’s 
acquaintance. And with this definite plan 
came a rush of all sorts of supporting and 
ramifying details. Given a task which he 
takes joy in, a man can see most clearly. 
And so after an exciting night of calcula- 
ition, the young man had listed on paper all 
the requirements and necessary steps to his 
project. 

As a first duty he visited a real-estate 
man and engaged a small office off Bryant 
Park at fifty dollars a month—telephone 
included. 

Then with the address established, he or- 
dered a rush job of stationery and proper 
forms printed under the name of Albemarle 
Arnold. It was the name of a hard Scotch 
peer who, in some story of international 
romance which had intrigued him, had had 
his dour heart softened by meeting up with 
a Neapolitan street-singer who had gone to 
the summit of Vesuvius to make her matins 
to the sunrise. It had been a tale of much 
sentimentality. It had to be, to stick by 
Tristram. 

And all through these activities he con- 
sidered over and over again the content of 
|his first advertisement, which he finally 
wrote leaning on the classified desk of the 
leading metropolitan daily. 

The following morning at  seven-thirty 
Mr. Tristram Bonney sat in his own office, 
behind his own desk, and tried to make cas- 
jual his fiftieth reading of his own announce- 
|ment in the newspaper that here was he, 
Albemarle Arnold, ready to salvage a love- 
lorn world. 


To People in Love 

Can you put into writing the real 
depths of your heart-throbs? Don't 
you long for the dainty and delicate 
sentence which will truly tell her how 
you felt when she kissed you when you 
saw her the last time? (Girls please 
reverse pronouns.) Isn’t there some 
one you wish to fascinate by putting 
your real feelings into words that will 
show their fineness? 


It has taken me fifteen years of research 
to become an expert on the written 
word of love. Now my experience is 
professionally placed at your disposal. 
Extremely confidential. $5.00 per call. 

Albemarle Arnold 

Telephone Hadley 7189 
West 4ist Street.” 


LL this was at half-past seven, and Mr. 

Bonney was worried that no one had as 
yet called for his services. It seemed to 
him that in a city of New York’s size and 
social complexes, there would be people up 
all night panting for his very panacea. But 
it wasn’t until seven-fifty that his door 
opened slowly and an oversize and year- 
jmarred blonde peered at him. 

“Doc,” she inquired suspiciously, “am I a 
handsome woman?” She pushed back her 
hat hopefully. 

Tristram had a provincial desire to keep 
his professional activity unsmirched. So he 
closed his eyes and bowed gallantly. 

“All women are beautiful to the men who 
love them.” 

“Attaboy!” encouraged the blonde, who 
blushed but entered and filled the other 
chair. “If you’d said I was like a summer 
dawn, I’d of know’d you was a faker.” 
She opened her cigarette case. ‘“Doc—” she 
continued. 

“No,” corrected Tristram, who had never 
claimed such preéminence, “Mr. Arnold, if 
you please!” 

“Oh,” said the blonde, “all right, just as 
you say. But Doc, you gotta help me, be- 
cause my old man doesn’t think any more 
of my face than you do.” 

“I understand,” consoled the authority. 
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The Land of 
the Vikings! 


ORWAY—the scenic 

wonderland of the world! 
Awe-inspiring fjords—mar- 
velous mountain scenery— 
charmingly picturesque 
towns and villages. Lisbon, 
Spain, Tangier, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Italy, the Riviera 
—then Sweden, Norway, 
Scotland and Germany. 


CLARK’S 
3rd Cruise 
July 2nd,1927 
by the specially chartered, su pa 
ously appointed Cunard liner ‘‘Lan- 
castria’’ to Norway and the Western 
Mediterranean, puts this wonder trip 

easily within your reach. 

Think of it—a 52-day trip—with 
Hotels, Guides, Drives, Fees, etc., 
included—for as low as $600 or up to 
$1300 for top-side rooms! Stopovers 
in Europe, if desired. 

A World Cruise, January 16, 1928 
—125 days—$1250 up to $3000. 

A Mediterranean Cruise, January 
25, 1928—65 days—$600 to $1700. 


Write, TODAY, for com- 
plete interesting itineraries. 





NORWAY 


FRANK C. CLARK 


Times Building, N. Y. 
Originator of World Cruises 








THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE’S Department 
of Education will help you solve the problem of 
your child’s future training—see pages 7-19. 
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AMERICA 


A Wonderland that is 
so different! 
BARBADOS - RIO DE JANEIRO 
MONTEVIDEO - BUENOS AIRES 

Also northbound at Santos and Trinidad 
Fortnightly Service by the lucurious 
S.S. VOLTAIRE S.S. VAUBAN 
S.S. VANDYCK S.S. VESTRIS 
Specially built for tropical voyaging 
LAMPORT & HOLT LINE 


26 Broadway, New York, or local agent 
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“So you want me to write a properly writ- | , 
ten appreciation about your sweet and un- | | : & ‘ ? 
selfish soul and spirit.” _ - ‘Ge ; 

The lady’s face broke into a wondering 
smile. 

“T'll be damned,” she breathed. “How'd 
you get it so fast? Because I've been up 
since four o'clock, when he goes to the 
power-house, trying to figure how I'd ex- | 
plain it to you.” 

“Is there,” inquired the master mind, tak- 
ing up his pencil and pulling a pad to his 
hand, “anyone your husband might be just | 
a little jealous of?” 

The blonde leaned back and _ began 
thoughtfully to count on her fingers. She | 
was well into the third ten of her reckon- 
ing when she paused. 

“TI guess,” she answered, “that he couldn't 
find any reason to be too jealous of Henry | | 
Malloy; and anyway, he lives in Los 
Angeles.” 

And so Mr. Bonney improvised his 
eulogy on the saintly spirit of womanhood 
and his client Kitty in particular. It held 
the essential nectar of many a romantic 
novel and was of such polished and con- 
vincing tone that when the lady had read | | 
its phrases, she merely tossed her purse on 
the desk and daintily touched her handker- 
chief to her eyes. 








Attractive Roundtrip 





Tristram took his fee of five dollars and 
smiled at her gratitude. Fares 
“Just leave the note where your husband | | 
will find it,” he advised. “And now, is | | THE ORIENT is a nearby playground 


there anything further I can do?” 


“No,” she whispered softly, “—unless you both in the matter of time and cost. 


want to write a letter from me to Henry Note these roun H | 
Malloy out in Los Angeles. Id sort of for- derip fares. , 
gotten Henry thought so much of me.” SOOO vorchame sat return. Sailfrom 

San Francisco for Honolulu and 


Y one of those will-o’-the-wisp chances Yokohama, returning to Seattle. Or return di- 
of fortune, Mr. Tristram Bonney had i lul San F . 
struck into a vein of popular demand which rect via Fionolulu to oan Francisco. 
seized avidly upon his offered services. Out Shanghai and return. Sail from 
of the seven million dwellers of his city Seattle for Yokohama, Kobe and 


there always seemed fifteen or twenty per 
day who felt the need of written wisdom for 
their love-interluaes. 


Shanghai, returning from Japan to San Fran- 
cisco via Honolulu. Or return from Yokohama 


Inside of a week he had a stockbroker, to Seattle. } 
an insurance salesman and an efficiency en- . 
gineer who took advantage of his reduced $750 Manila and return. Sail from 
rate for a daily service. This was two- San Francisco for Honolulu, Yo- 
thirds velvet, for each of these subscribers | kohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and 
received the same letter—which, of course, | Manila, returning from Japan to Seattle. Or re- at el 


they then copied in their own hands and 
mailed forth to delight three distant ladies 
with their lyrical heart-music. 

Also there was a large smattering of 


turn from Japan to San Francisco via Honolulu. 


The entire trip is made aboard greatPresident Liners, broad 
and steady. They are luxuriously furnished, spacious, com- 





elderly spinsters who paid their fees to have . : : 
throbbing epistles written to themselves for —- All nog te ene The public rooms are beau- 

exhibition purposes among their less-favored tiful y appointed. Ihe dining service is excellent. 

— And this also was — a. Sailings for the Orient and Round the World on the Dol- 

nah ~a — Rap Remy, Facasarhy “ao | lar Line every week from Los Angelesand San Francisco. Every 

Yet they did not annoy, for he was happy fortnight from Boston and New York for the Orient via Ha- 

in the profitable consideration of the only vana, Panama and California. 

thing which hed ever interested him. And | Every two weeks one of these President Liners departs from 

then Tristram had a card-index memory for Seattl th : Mail Li 

all he had read, and people with such or- ttle over the American ne. 

derly minds seldom have a disquieting hu- And there are fortnightly sailings from Naples, Genoa and 

5 he had been especially careful | eilles for Boston and New York. 

that no word of his business vnight leak out Plan to see the Orient. No section of the world offers so 

to friends at home. He properly realized much of adventure and real charm. 
that on account of the stirring letters he k 
still from time to time sent Miss Hough Complete information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


4 —— to his ae so ah ae ge for the | 
rt i 
Miss Mabel Mallard, that he’ wanted secrecy Dollar Steamship Line 
in his doings. 

Tristram received an enormous thrill in A mi e r 7 e a cr ee a 1 1 L i ne 











a personal item of his mother’s weekly as- 

surance that she was well and not to come Admiral Oriental Line 

home on her account. 
“Mabel Mallard of our choir,” wrote Mrs. 221 Pooodway re New York 112 W. Ademe Se. — Chicago, gt 

“as ve. an "way, New Yor 1 Bourse - - « iladelphia, 

ane is engaged to a New York banker. 177 State Street . . . jeg Mass. 514 W. Sixth St.. . Los Angeles, Cali 
e’s very wealthy, and writes the most Dime Bank Building Detroit : 

romantic letters. Mabel read them to some Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco, Calif. 

of us after prayer meeting Thursday—all 1519 Railroad Avenue South, Seattle, Wash. 





full of the loveliest poetical quotations and | © 
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Follow the Trail of the Heroes of Old fj t ; 
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A Thousand 
Miles of Travel 
A Thousand 
Thrills 
of Pleasure 


8 6 opin 





Costs no more than an ordinary vacation at Mountains or Seashore 


“The Mighty St.Lawrence Cruise to America's New France 


Thrilling! Wonderful! 


Different! 


One thousand miles of 


adventure! Yet this greatest of America’s cruises along the 
all-water-route of the Pioneers of Old . . . really is inexpensive. 


Cm along! . . . Starting on the swift 
waters of the Niagara River below the 
roaring Falls . . . steaming across Lake 
Ontario . . . threading the narrow passages 
of the Thousand Islands . . . plunging through 
the foaming Rapids of the St. Lawrence. . . 
swinging into the sheltered harbor of Montreal 

. then on to ancient Quebec, cradle of the 
**‘New France’’ of America . . . Quebec, ren- 
dezvous of explorers, adventurers, cavaliers and 
red men. 


And all along the route . . . surprise excur- 
sions. Stopping off here for trout fishing . . . 
there for golfing on the Continent’s finest links 
. . . Evening dances at renowned hotels en 
route. 

On shipboard—a picked orchestra for concerts 
and dances. 

A succession of famed ports of call . . . Murray 
Bay, at the base of the Laurentian Mountains 
. . . Tadousac, landing place of Jacques Car- 
tier, where the river meets the Sea . . . Quebec, 
so quaintly French... Montreal, romantic 
and cosmopolitan . . . Toronto, Rochester, 
Alexandria Bay in the Thousand Islands! 


America’s grandest thousand-mile cruise. It 
can be done in a week, or, with stopovers, 
made the most satisfying two weeks’ vacation 
barring none. Those who do not wish to make 
the whole cruise can embark at any point along 
the route. 


But you must write for the fascinating details. 
Today, take the first step on your journey and 
write for booklet, ‘Niagara to the Sea. 


TheCanada Steamship Lines owns and operates: 
the St. Lawrence River Route—*‘Niagara to 
the Sea." Northern Navigation Division— 
Great Lakes Cruise Service; Hotel Manoir 
Richelieu and Hotel Tadousac on the Lower 
St. Lawrence. 
For booklets, rates and information, address 
the office nearest you. CANADA STEAMSHIP 
LINES, Ltd.: New York, 110 West 42nd St.; 
Boston, 216 Old South Bidg.; Philadelphia, 202 
Liberty Bidg.; Chicago, 112 West Adams St.; 
Detroit, 312 Dime Bank Bldg. ; Cleveland, Union 
Trust Bidg.; Pittsburgh, Union Trust Bldg. ; Cin- 
cinnati, Dixie Terminal Arcade; Rochester, 705 
Temple Bidg.; or C. C. BONTER, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, CANADA STEAMSHIP 
LINES, Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 


. CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES , 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 





HELP WANTED 
AGENTS WANTED TO ADVERTISE OUR GOODS 
and distribute free samples to consumers; 90c an hour; 
write for full particulars. 





AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO., 9034 Monmouth, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
HOW TO ENTERTAIN 
Plays, musical comedies and revues, minstrel music, 


blackface skits, vaudeville acts, monologs, dialogs, recita- 
tions, entertainments, musical readings, stage hand- 
books, make-up goods. Big catalog free. 

T. S. Denison & Co., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 31, Chicago. 





PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS, ETC. 


PATENTS—TRADEMARKS—Write for free Guide 
Books and ‘Record of Invention Blank” before disclos- 
ing inventions. Send model or sketch of invention for 
Inspection @& Instructions Free. Reasonable Terms, 
Victor J. Evans Co., 696-9th, Washington, D. C. 

INVENTORS—Write for our guide book ‘‘Howto Get Your 
Patent” and Evidence of Invention Blank. Send model or 
sketch of invention for Inspection and Instructions Free. 
Terms reasonable. Randolph & Co., Dept. 38, Wash, D.C. 





INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED on cash = royalty 


basis. Patented or D years. 
Complete facilities. _ Adam Fisher 
0. 


Mfg. Co., 63 Enright. 





References. 
St. louis, 





STORIES, SONGS, POEMS, ETC. 


SONG WRITERS 
I can be of great help to you. I am the writer of 
“KNEE DEEP IN DAISIES.” “TIE ME TO YOUR 
APRON STRINGS,” “I'D LOVE TO CALL YOU MY 
SWEETHEART’ and 50 other national song hits. 
Write for particulars. Joe Goodwin, 54 W. Randolph 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


PHOTOPLAYS, 





EARN $25 weekly, spare time, writing for newspa- 
pers, magazines. Experience unnecessary. Details FREE. 
PRESS SYNDICATE 

1034, St. Louis, Mo. 





SONGWRITERS SUBSTANTIAL ADVANCE ROY- 
ALTY payment essential to publication contract. Ex- 


pert advice furnished beginners upon receiving poems 
requiring music and copyrighting for free examination. 
Walter Newcomer, 1674 Broadway, N. Y. 


Send today. 
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exquisite thoughts about love in a Grecian 
garden. She wouldn’t tell us his name, but 
she’s a fortunate girl. She’s going to New 
York next Thursday on the early train. Of 
course to see him.” 

With which Tristram beamed and pulled 
at his off ear and felt blissfully contented 
with his progress. What a truly beautiful 
passage that one about moonlight above the 
sea near Athens had been! And he didn’t 
blame Mabel for using her imagination a 
little to satisfy the prayer-meeting. Be- 
tween now and Thursday he would deluge 
her with anonymous sentiment, and then 
when she stepped from the train at noon, 
he’d be there to meet her, and after the 
crowd had thinned, he’d hold out his arms 
and say with the simple direct emotion of 
a strong man: 

“Mabel, I am he who has so insufficiently 
laid his heart at your feet.” And then she 
would come swiftly to him, and gazing 
from the depths of her violet eyes, would 
say the single word: “Tristram!” And in 
the hushed calm of the empty train-shed, she 
would lift up her lips in sweet surrender. 

The postman roused the enraptured Mr. 
Bonney from the Paradise of his own subtle 
fashioning. 

“Sign for the registered one,” he requested 
brusquely of the half-dazed dreamer of 
dreams. 

Eventually Tristram came totally back to 
life and read his mail. 

“Dear Mr. Arnold,” went the registered 
message, “I want your help very badly. At 
one time I thought my boy friend cared 
for me, but I guess it’s hopeless. Can’t 
you, oh, please, Mr. Arnold, can’t you write 
me a letter which will let him know how 
much I love him? I am sort of homely, 
and my feet are way too large, but if he 
only knew how glad I would be to darn 
his stockings and kiss every stitch, and 
smile when I had to get up to cook his 
early breakfast, I am sure he could not 
help caring for me, and that is all I can 
expect, for he is wonderful. 

“T read your ad in the New York paper 
and enclose five dollars. Below is the ad- 
dress. —Myra Hough.” 

Tristram winked very fast when he came 
to Myra’s name. There was the same pathos 
about her plea that he had so often noticed 


in the girl whenever she mentioned her 
sweetheart. 

“You betcha, Myra,” he breathed with 
determination. “If any darned little fool 


hasn’t sense enough to know what it is to 
have you love him, I'll show him.” 

With which Tristram grabbed his pencil 
and wrote the letter of his life. Into it he 
put nothing but the sincerest stuff, for he 
knew her every virtue, and he felt desper- 
ately that he fought the great fight of the 
girl who had been his friend and made hap- 
piness and freedom possible for him. 

And as he sealed it, he almost prayed. 

“Gosh, Myra, I hope it does the work 
for you. But if it doesn’t, I'll come up and 
kick the pants right off him.” After which 
benediction he went into the hall and 
dropped the letter down the mail-chute. 


N Thursday noon Mr. Tristram Bonney, 
snappily clothed in a new suit costing 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars, left 
his office for the gala purpose of meeting 
Miss Mallard. With success had come to 
Tristram a degree of self-confidence that let 
him view his chances with her in a most 
rosy light. It was all planned in his mind, 
and thus it should proceed. He had, of late, 
so often acted as Fate itself, that he rather 
disregarded the existence of that sportive 
force. 
To the gate guard at the ramp to the 
track he slipped a dollar and winked. 
“I’m going to meet my fiancée.” 
“Yeh?” answered the taker of bribes— 
passing him in. “Well, you aint alone.” And 
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he added another leaf to his tainted book 
of bills. 


Tristram stood by the spot where the : 
Worcester car would come in, and as it 
slid past, he saw her through the plate, and 
the roses in his hands almost shook their 
petals off. 


He motioned his bespoken porter toward : s : 
“itow'do you do Mabeatd—” ne || (flying 7 queen of es famous fleet 
tnat serves Nnawait 


changed his mind because she looked so | 
dumbly at him, “—Miss Mallard!” 

“Oh,” said she. “Aren’t you the Mr. | 
Bonney who used to live in Worcester?” 

Tristram smiled gratefully for even these | 4 
little alms. 

“Yes, but I wish you’d call me Tristram. | 
We might as well begin now.” And there | 
was a world of cryptic meaning in this | 
speech. At least he thought she must notice | 
it, but she evidently didn’t. She merely | 
looked more picturesquely blank than nor- 
mal. 

“What’s the matter with you—you fresh 
thing!” 

Mr. Bonney took his courage in both 

















hands and rushed the situation. 
“I’m not fresh, Mabel dear,” he sighed. 
“T am he who has so inadequately laid his 
heart at your feet. Don’t you remember, e Across the"fenceless cious fresh produce of 
Mabel, ‘And then when the velvet night d fth *th oa? 
comes down over the Parthenon, you and meadows of the sea” the tropic climes and sunny 
I—just you and I, dear, shall sit on a graceful Mato to will California. 
bench of white marble and watch the moon- draw a foaming white The Ma oto, making 
light silver the ghostly city of Athens and trail that brings Hawaii her maiden voyage in 
flicker across the dream-haunted A®gean’? thi sa fh is b Fak 
Pm the man whe weets that, Mebel” hirty-six hours nearer. * June, is but one of a fa- 
Miss Mallard gave a loud snort. At last Only four and one-half : | mous fleet of nine ships 
something had pierced her blonde stupor. daysnowfromSan Fran- 4 **4/ereem on the Matoto’ whose history and serv- 
“You are not,” she cried. “The man I’m cisco to the loveliest spot on earth! _ ice are closely identified with Ha- 
going to marry wrote that.” P P a y 
Tristram was vastly patient This marvelous recofd will be es- waii and the South Seas. Mazi, 
“But Mabel dear, I’m that man. Don't tablished by the great Matoto— Matsonia,Manoa,Wilhelmina,Lur- 
you understand ?” the largest high-powered and swift- /ine, Sierra, Sonoma and Ventura. 
St ee ry J. ~— est steamshipever builtin the United They have taken thousands out up- 
and with a smother riek of relief rus ae 
dewe the phtfermm and tote Ge ams of States. In length, 582 feet; width, on the path of dreams come true. 
the stockbroker who subscribed to Mr. 8 3 feet, which permits spacious pub- Seven sailings every month from 
Arnold’s “daily service for busy men.” lic rooms and wide promenadedecks. | San Francisco—the shortest route. 
Mr. Bonney pulled at his off ear and A giant yacht with accommodations _ Regular sailings from Seattle. Won- 
= ‘a mad with eave sit for only first-class passengers—650  derful all-expense tours, $270, up. 
losophy, “if she can think that big dumb- of them! Every refinement possible Send the coupon to our nearest 
bell wrote that, I’m glad I didn’t get her. adds to the comfort and luxury of office, or ask any tourist agency for 
Gosh, but she must be stupid.” He walked travel, The table is laden with deli- complete particulars. 


a long block and sighed again. “You know, 
I believe she’s so thick she doesn’t even 


kaow she’s been getting t ies of th + 

ef dt dh Matson line 
RISTRAM unlocked his tiny office and THE SHIPS THAT SERVE 
took down the “Be Back in Twenty hawaii 


Minutes” sign which is used only by men 
ee RR Re IR ee ee a, ae 





Se ee —— > ¢¢ MAIL THIS COUPON TO OUR NEAREST OFFICE 
Hous h’ = : hangs ate & spot. ~~ ae ~ ~ \ Matson Navigation Co., Please send illustrated literature on a trip to Hawaii. Check here [ } 
ge ‘le —_ te nny nbb. es in ., = yy Here is 4c in stamps to cover mailing literature especially prepared for use in schools, J 

e pie, an Tristram gra bed for it ea- yy 
gerly. Anything from her was a relief after _ a ee. ee. , SS ee es a 
his past hour. | 215 Market St, 50 E. 42nd St. 140 So. Dearborn St, 510 W. Sixth St. 1319 Fourth Ave, 

San Francisco New York Chicago Los Angeles Seattle 


“Dear Mr. Arnold: 

“I am enclosing another five dollars and 
wey, — gol a too true, amaz- 
ing tre petare of ud the pial EVERYBODY TRAVELS 


of person I am. But practicality is the 














thing I must try to overcome if I hope to In bygone days only the wealthy could travel and they didn’t 
make this man care for me. enjoy it. The traveler needed lots of money, lots of time and lots 
“For he is completely filled with romance of energy. 
ane eee ar a —"s = a But the old order has changed and today everyone travels and 
side too, he wont know I exist.” everyone enjoys it. Trips to distant lands are within the financial 
reach of all; twentieth century engineering has made transportation ' 


Tristram gazed out the window. 
“Do you suppose—” he mused, and then 
looked at his watch and slammed out into 


rapid and comfortable; hotels and travel organizations save your 
energy in every possible way. 








the hall and leaned against the elevator bell. Don’t wonder and worry about the trip you'd like to take. Write 
In ten minutes he was on the one o'clock any of the travel advertisers in these pages telling them what you 
express for Worcester, and at five-thirty he want to do. They'll tell you the best way to do it and make all 
stood by the emplovees’ exit of the store arrangements for you, : 





in which he once had worked. 
Myra Hough saw him before he saw her. 
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SAY “BAYER ASPIRIN” and INSIST! 


Proved safe by millions and prescribed by physicians for 


Colds Headache Neuritis Lumbago 
Pain Neuralgia Toothache Rheumatism 





DOES NOT AFFECT THE HEART | 


Accept only “Bayer” package 
On wich contains proven directions. 
boxes of 12 tablets 


Handy “Bayer” 
Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


French and Spanish Made Easy Why Suffer? 
f DENT’S 


TOOTHACHE GUM 


Sto Toothache—Cleanses Cavity 
estroys Odor. All Druggists 

















read and write the new languages as if you were 
living in France or Spain. Records fit any phono- 
graph. Endorsed by French and Spanish Embassies. 
Write for Descriptive Booklet 
International Correspondence Schools 
Box 3440-D, Scranton, Penna. 
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STUDEBAKER 








GOLF—to your heart’s content—in bright 
Hawaiian sunshine—on one of the most 
interesting 18-hole courses ever built. 
This is one of the pleasant diversions pro- 
vided by the new Royal Hawaiian Hotel, 
on famous Waikiki Beach—in addition to 
its luxurious comfort and quiet. For full 
information and rates, address the Matson 
Navigation Company, 215 Market Street, 
San Francisco; 548 South Spring Street, 
Los Angeles; 1319—4th Avenue, Seattle. ~ 
Or write— : Just, $1.00! The balance to 






































famous Studebaker 21 Jewel Watch 
~ + To e' 
RESERVATIONS ARE NOW BEING MADE direct from factory at « saving of 
18-hole golf links Motoring over perfect roads mex car choles of 80 new Art Beauty 
20 acres of gardens Game fishing unexcelled ae white Bola: Yellgw cold ~<a “ 
Splendid tennis courts Horseback riding DOWN: t ad . ia, fiius! ustments in- 
Land and water polo Swimming and surf-riding five ng cat. isne’ fnsured for milfetime. 
Ladies’ Bracelet vn “Men L Pte, es 
ds and Jewelry. on eas 





monthly payments. Your credit is ‘good! Write 
Styles 


Royal Hawaiian | Be on rece 


Oo te For a are offering a beautiful 
l Watch i Chete free. Sry an Be offer, a be sent to eve: 
American Plan Tamar sti as male en tthis tree chala 
TUDEBAKER WATC MPANY 
A. Benaglia, General Manager Directed by the Siu amily know known for 





Honolulu, Hawaii 
Dept.i-704 5104 ada saith Bend, Indiana 
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“Tris,” she cried, “don’t you look slick 
in that suit! Did you get it for the wed- 
ding ?” 

“What wedding?” inquired Mr. Bonney, 
who didn’t like any girl to be too quick 
in her perception of his intent. 

“Why, your mother’s, of course!” 

“What?” bleated the son, smiling vacu- 
ously as though a large mallet had hit him 
over the head and he heard the little song- 
birds caroling amid the stars. “When?” 

Miss Hough was delighted as only the 
first repeater of gossipy news can be. 

“You know old Mr. Howe, who owns the 
big garage? I don’t know why your mother 
picked on him, except that he never liked 
you and that she'd rather ride in an auto- 
mobile than anything else in the world. 
Well,’—and Myra drew in her breath and 
opened the floodgates again,—‘well, last 
week she accused him of writing her those 
letters, and he swore up and down he’d 
never done such a thing until he heard some 
of the people who’d seen them saying that 
not since Longfellow and Tennyson had any- 
one written such poetical stuff, and then he 
went right up to her house and confessed.” 

Tristram Bonney leaned feebly against the 
iron rail of the fire-escape bottom. A pass- 
ing taxi saw his condition and drew up at 
the curb honking its invitaton. 

Tristram looked weakly toward it and 
saw the name, “Howe Taxi Service,” blaz- 
oned on the door. He took Myra’s arm in 
his hand. 

“Come on, Myra,” he urged, “let’s go 
ride in one of Mother’s taxies, because if 
she was married today, I'll bet they’re hers 
by now.” 


MOMENT’S rest on the cushion, and 
Tristram Bonney took a brace. 

“Look here, Myra,” he inquired earnestly, 
“can you make good doughnuts and corned- 
beef hash and macaroni-and-cheese ?” 

Her face lighted wistfully. 

“Oh, Tris, if I only had a home where I 
could ask you for supper, I'd show you 
what a cook I am.” 

The news heartened Tristram to further 
inquiry. 

“Tell me, Myra, are you awfully senti- 
mental ?” 

Miss Hough had to compromise the an- 
swer. “If my husband wanted me to be, 
I'd try to be.” 

“God forbid!” moaned Tristram, grabbing 
her elbow. “I'll tell you, Myra, in my sort 
of work I want rest and peace in the home.” 

She turned on him. 

“What are you doing, Tris—asking me 
to marry you?” 

“Yeh,” grunted Tristram Bonney dispas- 
sionately. “And although I like you too 
much almost to want to—I suppose we 
ought to kiss each other.” And he pulled at 
his off ear. “But for heaven’s sake, Myra, 
let’s make it a good, loud smack—because 
in my sort of work I get awful tired of 
women who say: ‘And then I'll lift my 
lips in sweet surrender, and our love will 
hear naught but the beat of our hearts in 
paradise.’ ” 





Ben Ames Williams 
One of Mr. Williams’ finest early 
stories, ‘‘Black Pawl,’’ appeared 
in the pages of this magazine 
some years ago. And now the 
editors have in hand another tale 
by him that possesses those 
qualities that make for real lit- 
erature. It will appear in an 
early issue under the title— 


“Sudden Feat” 




















OUT OF THE BOG 
(Continued from page 85) 


“Have a mob of them go to the house of 
the priest, and as for the rest, double them 
up around every cottage in the parish.” 

“That I will. And now I must be going,” 
said the wee captain. “I see the Blue Peter 
up on my lugger.” 

“Ah well, ten o'clock tomorrow night, 
Captain.” 

“Aye, Gerry Mullen, ten o'clock.” 

Gerry walked home happier than in many 





years and humming a lilt of a song: 


“Tomorrow the sun will be shining, 
If it is a bit cloudy today.” 


Gerry slept late. The sun was high when | 
he rubbed the sleep from his eyes. 

“T have a hard night ahead of me,” he | 
thought, “bossing an army of banshees. With 
no work to do, why should I get up, any- 
way ?” | 

He pulled on his new moleskin trousers 
and shined his hobnailed boots. Then he 
cooked his porridge over the bog-turf fire. 
At noon he walked up to the crossroads. | 
There stood a few bystanders on the corner | 
talking to the road-master. Gerry heard | 
them. | 

“We'll have the priest notify him to leave 
the parish. It’s no good to the stock or 
ourselves we'll be doing, having the likes of , 
him around, contaminating the good that 
is in us.” 

As Gerry came abreast of them he spoke. 

“It’s a fine day, men.” 

They turned their backs on him without 
even a grunt. 

“But,” went on Gerry, “I wouldn’t be say- 
ing as much for the night.” Then he burst} 
into a roar of laughter and went on. 

The road-master and his companions | 
wheeled around quickly, their eyes on the 
back of him. 


“Bad luck will overtake us,” said the road- 


master, “if we keep him another day in the 
parish.” 
“Ah, wurra,” came the chorus, “let’s dis- 


pose of him at once.” 


HAT evening while the sun was still a 

span high above Widow Fay’s hill, the 
priest, the road-master and all the elderly | 
colleens called on Gerry Mullen. 





“I’m here,” said the priest, “to take you | + 


to task. Ye’re disturbing the country. Ye| 
don’t come to mass. Ye've ruined the roads. | 
Ye've short-measured the county. Ye're in | 
league, so it’s said, with the Divil himself. 

Not a word out of ye now, Gerry Mullen. 

Take yerself out of the county quietly, or | 
I'll bring down the wrath of Him that knows 
how to deal with such haythens as ye.” 

“Easy, Father Tim,” answered Gerry 
it have me leave me cabbage and ducks ye 
would? Is it driving me away, ye are, from 
the place I was born in?” 

“It is,” said the priest with a stamp of 
his foot. 

“Well, then,” said Gerry, “ye'll be after 
taking the consequences.” 

“What ?” said the priest. 

“Ve'll be praying for your own soul as| 
well as your parisiioners’ souls before sunup | 
tomorrow; faith, and ye will, Father Tim.” 

“Come,” said the priest, turning to the 
faithful, “there'll be peace in the parish after 
sunset tonight.” 

Gerry shouted after them: “Sweet dreams 
to all of yez!” Then he burst into a gale 
of laughter once more. The road-master 
stopped. 

“It’s a warning, Father Tim.” 

“Tut-tut,” said the priest, “not from a 
haythen like him!” 

It was five minutes to ten by Gerry’s old 
clock when he slammed his door shut and 
walked up to the crossroads. There he 
stopped and squinted low. 





Without 


Knowing 


you may be offending 
those you care for most 


No one will tell you—not even 
your closest friends—that your 
skin, blemished by hair, offends 
the eye and detracts from your 
appearance. Through reading 
this you may discover an easy 
way to correct this fault. Neet 
brings to millions freedom 
from unwanted hair. 
This dainty hair removing 
cream, when applied to arms, 
underarms or legs, dissolves | 
hair at the roots, Clear, cool 
water then rinses it away. Skin 
takes on surprising new beauty 
and whiteness—becomes satin 
smooth and soft. Unlike shav- 
ing, no sharp cut hair ends are 
left to prick and show. Re- 
growth of hair is positively 
retarded. And a dainty, truly 
feminine appearance is achieved. 
Get a ready-to-use tube of Neet 
—at any drug or department 
store. You will be amazed and 
delighted at the perfect results 
that Neet brings to you. Han- 
) nibal Pharmacal Co., St. Louis. 


Fully as 7 is freedom 


from body odors. So we ask, <i 
also, that you test IMMAC, the i 
cream deodorant that banishes +n le 


perspiration’s odor. “a tail 


’ Neer, 


‘he Hair onset ee 
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TRAVEL FOR! 
“Uncle Sam” |: 


ns 3 days on—3 days off 

Railway Mail Clerks °° Tull pay. $1900-$2700 
_ Common education sufficient. 32-page Civil Service Book 
escribing Government positions open to men and women 18 up 

— sample coaching—FREE. Write today sure for yourfccpy 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. H-244, Rochester, N.Y 









~ Skin Troubles 


Cleared Up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you can be rid of oe. blackheads, acne 
eruptions on the face or body, barbers’ itch, 
eczema, enlarged pores, oily or shiny skin, 
simply send me your name and addr eas today—nocost 
o obligation. CLEAR-TONE aaa op and tested in over 
100,000 cases—used like toilet water—is simply magical in 
prompt results. You can repay the favor by tellin 
your friends; if not, the loss is mine. WRITE TODAY. 


| E.S.GIVENS 417 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


Millions of people know that, but Multitudes of 
ee with defective hearing and Head Noises 

are again enjoying conversation, go to Theatre and 
Church yz they use Leonard Invisible Anti- 
septic Ear Drums, which are Tiny Me, 
fittingin the Ear entirely out — No wires, 20 
batteries, no head piece. They are Unseen Comforts 
and Seomgension, 








O. Leonard. Inc., Suite 600, 70 5th Ave., N. ¥. 
— send me without obligation; your FREE =, 








trated Booklet about Deafness and Sworn Statemen 
Inventor. 
r. 
Name Mrs. 
Miss (Print or write name plainly) 
Street 
City. State. 
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Douglas Park Maternity Hospital 


Excellent accommodations for pay patients. 
aiting , patente may work for = 
Kedzie Avenue, hicago, Il. 


A good old Friend 


Remember theold-fashioned 
mustard plaster Grandma 
pinned around yourneck when 
you had a coldor asore throat? 

It worked, but my how it burned 
and blistered! 

Musterole breaks up colds and does 
its work more gently. Rubbed over 
the throat or chest, it penetrates the 
skin with a tingling warmth that brings 
relief at once. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, itis 
a clean, white ointment good for all 
the little household ills. 

Keep Musterole handy and use at 
the first sign of tonsillitis, croup, 
neuritis, rheumatism or a cold. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Shining white 
and very clean! 


CLEANING the closet bowl . . 
it used to be a disagreeable task 
. scrubbing, scouring and dip- 


ping water. But now... Sani- 
Flush! Those stains, marks and 
unsightly incrustations quickly 
vanish. The bowl shines! 

You simply sprinkle Sani-Flush 
into the bowl, follow directions on 
the can, and then flush. What an 
easy and quick way to do a very 
necessary part of the housework! 

And it’s a fine thing to know, 
absolutely, that every part of the 
toilet is clean. Sani-Flush gets 
down into the hidden trap, puri- 
fies it, and banishes all foul odors. 
Harmless to plumbing connections, 
A can of Sani-Flush in the bath- 
room? Why, of course! 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch-top 
can at your grocery, drug or hard- 
ware store; or send 25c for full- 
sized can. 30c in Far West. 35c 
in Canada. 


Sani '-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 

Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. <é 
ce Canton, Ohio at 

aS Ki 


WRITE THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
for School Information. Be sure to state 
whether for boy or girl, age, location 
desired. Address Director, Department of 
Education, 33 W. 42nd St., New York City 























Tender 
Aching 
Smarting 


Feet 


Tender, aching, tired, burning, sore, swollen 
feet respond like magic to the soothing influ- 
ence of Dr. Scholl's Foot Balm. You get 
complete relief almost instantly. 

Its healing properties are quickly absorbed 
and the feet relieved and refreshed. You 
can almost feel it heal. Try it after a busy 
day or evening on your feet. Buy a jar at 
your druggist’s or shoe dealer’s—35 cents per 


“ Dr Scholl's 
Foot Balm 











“Augh,” said he, “if me eye don’t deceive 
me, it’s banshees I be seeing.” 

He seemed to see in front of him a drove 
of plump, black, bundled things, waddling 
toward Pat Burke’s house. 

Sure enough, there was the first cry of 
the released banshees. 
another. Louder and louder they came, 
like the gusts of March wind in the coves 
of Athlone. 

“O-0-0-0-0-e-e-e-auch-in-keaugh-in-kee-m- 
a-in-e-e-000—” 

The weird notes rose and fell. 





Pat Burke 


heard them well, and there was not a hair | = 


| on his body that did not stand up in horror. 
For wasn’t it the sign of death when the 
banshees cried at your door? 

Down by the two roads where Father Tim 
| lived, Gerry took up his stand. 

“Whoop her up!” cried he to the ban- 
shees. “Get up on his weather-vane! Get on 
his thatched roof! Get under the floor! 
Get down on his hobs! More power to yez! 
Ye’re better than I expected! The lungs of 
yez are ripe and rare!” 
| All night long the wailing kept up. There 
wasn’t a house that didn’t have its banshee. 
By twelve o'clock that night every drop of 
holy water was used up against the evil 
wails. Yet who would dare call on Father 
Tim for more? That poor man was using 
all he possessed to drive the banshees away 
from his own door. There was no sleep that 
night for dogs or men. And Gerry Mullen 
| walked the crossroads encouraging the ban- 
shees to greater effort. 

“Louder!” he’d command. “Cry the heart 

out-of the inmates! It’s not for nothing 
I borrowed yez for a night! Louder, I say, 
| or it’s back to the bog yez'll go!” 

| It was with a grin that he saw a swift 
shadow pass across the road-master’s win- 
dow. 

“Aha, me boy, 
of the county roads tonight,’ 
a cock of his head. 

Widow Fay’s rooster dispelled the gloom 
with the first crow of morn. It was their 
signal and the banshees trailed mournfully 
away. Gerry trudged home with the 
thoughts of a successful man of affairs. 

“Bedad, and it’s been a fine night. Better 
than I expected. The likes of them cries I’ve 
never heard before. If that doesn’t pull the 
heart out of me enemies and bring them to 
me feet, sure, an’ it’s another trip I'll have 
to be making to the wee captain.” 








it’s seeing me ye are, boss 
’ said he with 


| 


RE ye at home, Gerry Mullen?” Gerry 

Mullen rubbed his sleepy eyes as he 

tumbled out of bed. He poked his head 
out of the half-leaf door. 

“Are ye at home, I say?” 

There stood Father Tim surrounded by 
parishioners. Wan they looked, and sore be- 
draggled. 

“Faith and I am, Your Riverence. 
an’ where would ye have me be?” 

“Come out. It’s a word we want with 
ye.” 

“Sure, an’ there’s a flock of yez here this 
early morning,” said Gerry. “Is it coming 
to bid me good-by yez are? Ye’re looking 
tired, that ye are. It must have been a hard 
night ye’ve been having.” 

“That’s neither here nor there,” replied 
the priest. ‘“We’re here to do business with 
ye and the Divil. Call off yer banshees 
and name your price.” 

Gerry slowly scratched his head. “This is 
so sudden, Father Tim. Sure an’ I wasn't 
looking for action before sunset tonight. But 
now that ye are here, all of yez, I may as 
| well make me wants known.” 

He cleared his throat. “It’s the road- 
master’s job I’m after, at five pound a 
month, and a horse and buggy—not a ring- 
boned or spavined one at that, but a quiet 
| little horse that will take me around to in- 

| spect the roads of the county.” 


Sure, 





Then another and | 
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A Sure Wa 
En Dendruff 


There is one sure way that never fails to 
remove dandruff completely, and that is 
to dissolve it. Then you destroy it en- 
tirely. To do this, just apply a little Liquid 
Arvon at night before retiring; use enough 
to moisten the scalp and rub it in gently 
with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dissolve 
and entirely destroy every single sign and 
trace of it, no matter how much dandruff 
you may have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the scalp 
willstop instantly and your hair will be lustrous, 
glossy, silky end soft, and look and feel a hun- 
dred times better. 

You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug store, 
and a four ounce 
bottle is all you 
wi!l need. This 
simple remedy 


has nev- 
si 

















er been 
known 
to fail. 
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I make myself hear, after 
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Corrected by use of the Morris in- 
visible Limb Straightener for Men, 
Wo and Children—Worn with 


Cents Coin or 

Photographs, sent in plain wrap: 
ORTHOPEDIC INSTITUTE. 

Dept. H-8, 1031 Loew State Bidg. 
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Affords cooling, soothing relief. Aiding 


womenkind since 1900. _Dissolves rapidly 


ECONOMICAL—SAFE 

At Druggists, 35c, 60c, $1.20 or 
The MU-COL Company 

162 East Tupper, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Send for Free Sample 
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“Give it to him, give it to him,” came 
from more than half a dozen throats. “Any- 
thing’s better than a million banshees.” 

“You'll lift your curse, Gerry Mullen, and 
it’s not dying we'll be?” asked the road- 
master. 

“From now on, yez’ll have peace in the 
county.” Gerry’s voice had all the benign 
accents of a benediction. 

“The position is yours,” said the priest 


HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 
(Continued from page 79) 


The Count had spoken on the Russian Prob- 
lem to a Rotary club, and had been elected 
an honorary member. The Woman’s Club 
entertained the Countess, and the Countess 
read a paper on her travels in Europe, and 
the Russian Problem. 

There was no doubt; the Countess Leto- 
noff had triumphed. 

Fully a year passed before I could leave 
Berlin. I thought of the aristocratic union 
during the idleness of shipboard. I won- 
dered if the Count enjoyed his room, wine 
and his drives in the country. I wondered 
if the Countess was happier in her social 
victories. 

So I wired the Count from New York. 
To my surprise, I received a telegram from 
the Countess urging me to take the very 
next train. A car awaited me at the sta- 
tion. We drove through imposing grounds 
to an ugly but expensive mansion that had 
been built by the Countess’ first husband. 

The Countess met me in the reception- 
room. Again I was vaguely disturbed that 
I was out of all contact with the Count. 
As I shook hands, I noted she seemed more 
content with life. The eyes were not quite 
so hard. 

“The reason I asked you to come,” said 
the Countess, after the conventional exchange 
of greetings, “is that the Count is dying. 
He wants to see you.” 

Her voice was calm, and she herself com- 
posed. I thought even in that first moment 
of shock that one could not blame her for 
her lack of emotion. 

“Will the doctors permit him to be seen?” 
I inquired. 

“Oh, yes,” she said. “There’s no hope, 
and I know it will cheer him up to see you.” 

The Count gave me a singular welcome. 

“Thank God you've come,” he sighed. I 
looked at him, and I knew he was dying. 
My reason told me I should not sorrow. 
He was dying as he had wanted to, in luxury. 
But sentimentality always triumphs over rea- 
son. I was deeply touched. 

“Countess,” whispered the Count, “please 
leave us alone. I have something confiden- 
tial to discuss.” 


lay back in silence until she had left. 
I sat down beside his bedside. 

“I’m dying,” he said bitterly. “Just when 
I was beginning to enjoy life again! But the 
Letonoffs were always ill-fated.” 

He caught his breath again. 

“I have something on my conscience, and 
you must attend to it. You must promise 
me.” 

I promised. 

“When I married,” he said, “there was al- 
oy a Countess Letonoff in Moscow—my 
wife.” 

Shocked, I waited for him to continue. 

“How was I to know? I hadn't heard 
from her. I thought she had married again, 
or had died. But she’s alive. She’s here— 
in New York. I send her money each 
month, so that she will keep quiet. She— 
this one—doesn’t know. Who will take care 
of the other one when I am gone?” 

He seemed weakly perplexed, and rambled 
on: 
“T haven’t the heart to tell this one. She’s 
been good to me. Gave me a motorcar. Gave 


solemnly. “Take it, and much good may it 
do ye.” 

He turned on his heel, followed by his 
parishioners, and back to their homes and 
their stirabout they went. 

Gerry’s eyes trailed them. 

“Begorra,” said he to himself, “if the wee 
captain’s arrows are as swift as the banshees, 
they’ve been around the world once, and 
sure an’ they may be going again.” 


me my room. Gave me my own bank-ac- 
count, so that they wouldn't say I had mar- 
ried for money. She kept her bargain, I'll 
say that for her. Of course, without me she 
was lost. She had no position here before. 
Do you know, her father kept a saloon, a 
liquor-parlor? She married well the first 
time, and she married better the second time. 
But it was hard for me, all the same. 
Knowing all the time the other one was 
alive.” 

He clutched a piece of paper in his hand. 

“Here’s her address,’ he whispered. I 
took it. The nurse motioned me away. 
He closed his eyes. 

Two days later he died. The reporters 
came. ‘The second Countess Letonoff wept. 
The funeral was magnificent. 

“I shall never marry again,” said the 
Countess Letonoff. “I loved him too dearly. 
Will you have some tea?” 

I declined. She looked at me inquiringly. 
I was still wondering how I could tell her. | 
She herself provided the opening. 

“The title remains with me, of course,| 
doesn’t it?” 

“It should,” I began to stammer. “But—” 

And then I blurted it out. 

For some horrible seconds she struggled | 
for light. Then she grew very pale, and 
her hard blue eyes filled with tears. 

“You mean that—” Now she was cry- 
ing. I knew they were genuine tears, be- 
cause they overpowered her. At the funeral 
she had wept, but her eyes had been alive 
to all that passed about her. 

“You mean—” she tried again. “You 
mean I have no title! You mean I am not 
the Countess Letonoff! My God, you can't 
mean that! Why, I'm ruined. I’m an out- 
cast. What’ll my friends say? They were 
just waiting for something to happen!” 

I watched her weep. Hers was a bitter 
sorrow, as poignant, as exhaustive, as if she 
mourned that which is universally held pre- 
cious. To her the title was husband, mother, 
child. 

“Don’t you see what this means for me?” 
she cried. “They'll tear me to pieces. They 
were always against me. I lived on the 
other side of the railroad tracks. They were 
always too good for me. My first husband 
made them take me up for his sake. Just 
as soon as he died, they dropped me. They 
tried to push me back to the other side of 
the tracks. But I showed them. I showed 
them—and now—now—they’ll laugh at me!” 

Several hours later she was more con- 
tained, and I could reason with her, although 
her face was horribly white and lined. 

“T have the address of—” I paused. 

She rose, and her pale lips pressed to- 
gether. 

“We shall go and see her!” 





HE first Countess Letonoff lived with a 

large Russian family on Second Avenue, 
in one of those evil-smelling but cheerful 
noisy tenements on the East Side. We 
climbed four flights in the splotched dark- 
ness, and the first Countess Letonoff herself 
came to the door. 

She had been pretty once. You could 
see that. She was that type of Russian 
faded beauty that preserves only the charm 
of eyes and voice; and you could see in 
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These pictures 
show Mr. Shir- 
ley's improve- 
ment in draw- 
tng. Read his 
letter. 


From Drud to 
$380022 BS YEAR 
Jor - DRAWING 


Just a few years ago Lloyd Shirley had a 
small-pay clerical job with no future. It 
was drudgery. He liked to draw, but could 
not quit and go toart school. Oneday his wife 
read a Federal School ad, and sent for “Your 
Future,” telling about the Federal Course. 
Mr. Shirley enrolled, studying evenings. In 
just a few months he accepted a position as 
artist for a paper company, at a better 
salary. He’s been climbing steadily since 
—read his letter: 


“T feel as though my old days of drudg- 
ery were a bad dream. Now I am earning 
$3800.00 a year and I have just started. 
This commercial drawing is work I love to 
do. If it had not been for the opportunity 
of studying art in my spare time, and the 
kindly interest of the Federal faculty, I 
would never have gotten out of the rut I 
was in. The practical, thorough, short 
course I took with the Federal School 
made my success possible.” 


Send for *‘Your Future’’ 


Mr. Shirley is typical of hundreds of Federal Students 
who have gotten out of the rut, doubled and tripled 
their incomes in a short time. If you like to draw, and 
have a little ambition, read “ Your Future” and find 
out what amazing progress you 
can make with the right art train- 
ing. Use the coupon now. 









701 Federal Schools Bidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me “Your Future.” 
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Educate Your Child 
at Home 


No matter where you live, you can 
have every advantage of the famous 
Calvert School instruction of chil- 
dren from 4 to 12 years of age. 
Write for helpful literature to Pres- 
ident, CALVERT SCHOOL, 133 
West 40th St., Md. 
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You can be quickly cured if you stammer. Send 10 cents, 
coin or stamps, for 288 page cloth bound book on ccm 
and Stuttering. It tells how I cured myself after Stammering 
and Stuttering for 20 as BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 10713 
Bogue Building, 1147 N. llinois St., Indianapolis. 


PEECH DISORDERS 


Stammering is caused by FEAR. New PSYCHO- 
PHYSICAL methods eliminate fear and give you 
normal speech—no time beating or unnatural voice. 
Lisping and other voice defects corrected. Course 
includes training in public speaking. Individual 
work limits enrollment to ten. 

Write a 7s booklet. 


SPEECH SPEECH CLINIC 209 BERRY st. FoRt WAY WE. 


ING 

















easily, 
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156 Stimson Ave. The LEWIS INSTITUTE, 
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The Balfour Johnstone School 
Room 1900-32 W. Randolph St. 
Send for Circular. __ CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


School and College Bureau 





or 











Offers You Its Specialized 
Services in Choosing a School 


Last year the School and College Bureau 
of The Chicago Daily News saved many 
busy parents and qrestinaeg boys and 
girls both time and worry by sending 
them prompt, reliable information about 
just the kind of school they wanted— 
personal requirements as to location and 
tuition charges being considered in each 
individual case. 

Again this year many young people will 
be perplexed by the problem of finding the 
right school. Why not let us help you? 
The Chicago Daily News maintains this 
service absolutely free of charge to you. 
No need to hurriedly select a school on 
mere hearsay when expert advice can be 
obtained by telephoning, writing or 
calling for a personal interview at 


Tue Cuicaco Dairy News 
School and College Bureau 
Dept. A, 15 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














~ lines of her face and the weary droop of 
the body that she had suffered poverty and 
was tired. You could see, too, that she- was 
a soft woman, easily persuaded, and was not 
made to run husbands, clubs, churches, cities 
or nations. 

She looked at us bewilderedly. She had 
not heard of his death. When she did, 
she fainted. Then she mourned him. She 
mourned the lover, the youth who had 
courted her, for her sorrow was real. 

The second Countess Letonoff patted her 
shoulder gently, and said: 

“Come, let us talk together. Shall we 
go in that room?” 

She nodded in the direction of the over- 
stuffed little sitting-room. The first Count- 
ess Letonoff followed her. The second 
Countess Letonoff murmured her excuses to 
me, and closed the door. 

They did not emerge for some fifteen min- 
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utes. Finally the second Countess Letonoff 
came out alone. I could see that she was 
almost cheerful. The first Countess Letonoff 
reappeared then. She had stopped crying. 

When we were in the automobile again, 
the second Countess Letonoff said: 

“She is coming to live with me.” 

I started. 

“Not,” she added hastily, “as the Count- 
ess Letonoff. No. As the Countess Vorow- 
sky, the married sister of my late husband. 
It would never do otherwise. The scandal, 
you know.” 

I understood. 

“I do so want to make the poor woman 
happy. She has suffered a lot.” 

“And she agreed to go?” 

“Oh, yes. You see, I'll take care of her. 
The poor woman has no money. She sews 
for a living. Just think of it!” She paused. 
“She can have his room.” ‘ 








THE NEW WOMAN IN THE NEW WORLD 


(Continued from page 76) 


halls, and those of the more prosperous 
classes spending the hours of morning in 
night-clubs. Unchaperoned parties in men’s 
apartments, in road-houses; young people of 
both sexes spending week-ends in country 
houses, summer bungalows and seaside re- 
sorts with the enlivenment of jazz by radio 
and synthetic stimulants. A promiscuous 
mingling of the sexes, loose flirtations, men 
proposing to girls after a third meeting. 
Crude demonstrations of affection publicly 
in night-clubs, at parties, in automobiles and 
in public parks. A flippancy of attitude, 
indecorousness of manner, vulgarity, slang. 
Little reserve, and no feeling of shame. And, 
I am told by people who Know, an alarming 
increase in addiction to drugs. 

According to statistics of the International 
Narcotic Education Association, and stated 
by no less authorities than Richmond Pear- 
son Hobson and Dr. Henry Van Dyke, drug- 
addicts in this country have increased to 
one and one-half millions, a great percentage 
mere boys and girls. Not to speak of the 
increase of crime among the uncultured 
classes, with jewel-thefts, bandit hold-ups, 
robberies, murders, and the introduction of 
that unprecedented figure, the girl bandit,— 
a great percentage of which is committed by 
those under twenty. Certainly the life of a 
considerable element of the younger genera- 
tion is one round of jazz, freedom carried to 
license, with a flouting of their elders, an 
ignoring of parental restraint, a scoffing at 
all established ideals, and a loss of religious 
faith. A dismal picture, indeed, and if only 
of outstanding and isolated extremes bad 
enough. 





SUDDENLY find myself, as I write, not 

quite satisfied with the picture. Why is 
it? Partly it is the difficulty of comparing the 
world of my daughter with my own world at 
her age. At that latter time my contem- 
poraries and I knew practically only the “four 
hundred” and the working class, and society 
then spelled snobbishness, Today, if there is 
any society, it is a democracy covering a 
great area. Due to the change in the eco- 
nomic situation, there is an astonishing min- 
gling of classes. One cannot now speak of 
“four hundred” daughters of “four hundred” 
mothers, but of the thousands of daughters 
of mothers from every land. To me, view- 
ing this phenomenon of modern youth 
from the detachment of mature years,— 
and in contrast with the life of the young 
thirty years ago, when many girls didn’t 
allow themselves even to be kissed until 
engaged,—it might all seem hopeless if 
I didn’t try to see both sides and to seek 
the reality of facts under surface appear- 
ances. But how far is it representative? Are 





the general conditions of manners and morals 


as bad as the most spectacularly outrageous 
examples would seemingly indicate? 

Is everything to be said against modern 
youth, and are no flaws to be found in the 
formerly more staid regime? Is nothing but 
what is beneficial to society and the race to 
be found in the established order in which 
girls were brought up in ignorance and re- 
pression, knowing neither actual freedom nor 
equality under a man-made code from birth 
to motherhood? Is nothing of promise to 
be found in the chaos of today? 

In the evolution of nature and development 
of civilization we see—what religions admit 
from Buddha to Ignatius of Loyola—that it 
is often out of appearing evil that good 
comes. Social revolutions are hideous in their 
mob excesses and spilling of blood—but no 
less reprehensible than heroic and idealized 
wars; yet after the cooling of mob passions 
and the inevitable readjustment of social 
relationships and political machinery, it is 
found, as history reveals, that betterment 
comes. Civilization has progressed, and even 
more spiritualized forms of faith have taken 
root in men’s minds, through periodic cata- 
clysms and conflicts. As in nature, with a 
more stable settling of the earth after quakes, 
I believe it is, likewise, socially. Any period 
of readjustment is necessarily one of upset. 
And what we are going through now may 
be the working out of a laboratory process 
for the elimination of old slag and a re- 
fining of conditions for better things. What 
many view with unrelieved alarm are, I 
think, but the phenomena of a period of 
transition. 

I am an optimist and believe that every- 
thing in a world motivated by a divine 
power must be working toward eventual 
good; that what seems to be evil on the 
surface and in its temporary manifestations 
is not necessarily fundamentally so. Once 
the transient disorganization gives way to 
constructive good, it is found all life has an 
ultimate evolutionary purpose behind it. 
When we look back a thousand years, or 
even a hundred, we can see that what ap- 
peared hopeless catastrophes to the con- 
temporary peoples who suffered, worked out 
for progress in the end. We must judge life 
as a whole, and not by isolated segments. 
And so must we judge the youth of our day. 
We cannot arrive at any just appraisal if 
we analyze the soup by the skimmings. 


HOUGH having been brought up in a 

generation whose memories are happy, I 
must still admit my belief that many of the 
old ideas and conventions were false, unjust 
and evil in their result—especially in their 
effect upon women. Much is to be said 
against the too-strict and repressive bring- 
ing-up of children. In our striving toward 
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in America’s 4th Largest Industry. Hotels, Clubs, 
Restaurants, Institutions, Schools, Colleges, Hos- 
pitals, etc., are daily calling for Lewis Trained 
men and women. Over 70,000 high class posi- 
tions paying $2,500 to $10,000 a year open an- 
nually in hotels alone. Salaries up to $3,500 
a year to start. We put you in touch with 
positions. 

® : 
Previous Experience Unnecessary 
Without cost let us show you how big pay, 
fascinating work, quick advancement can 
yours in the great hotel industry. Age is no 
obstacle—young and old alike have equal chance 
for success. A common school education is all you 
need with the amazing Lewis system of train- 
ing in hotel operation. Our students employed 
our methods endorsed by leading hotel men 
everywhere. Low cost—easy terms—money-back 
agreement. Write today for FREE BOOK ‘Your 
Big Opportunity’’ and complete details, mailed 
without obligation. 

LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING 
SCHOOLS 
Clifford Lewis, Pres. 
Halt AE-163 Washington, D. C. 
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$50 to $250 a Week in 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


For you—a splendid position or a 
business of your own. Wonderful 
opportunities in all branches of this 
modern, artistic profession: Motion 
Pieture, CN =e Portraiture, 
New perts train you quickly. 
CAMERA “Included. Write today for 
b ooklet. 








LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY! 


Earn $200 to $00 monthly. Or start your own business. 
Photography and Hea bat" big Som taught by largest col- 
legejof its kind. iemand for graduates. 


illinois College on Pent Photography. fer § 647, Effingham, tt. 

Learn Watchwork, Jewelrywork 
= trad ding ¢ 

and Engraving snr and sour services are ai 

ways in demand. pr OKO LOGICAL, Dept. 12, 

Bradley Institute. PEORIA, ILL., for our latest catalog. 





NTERIOR-DECORATION 


Four Months’ Practical Training Course. 
AX ¥) Also Complete Professional and Design 
Courses. Summer session starts July 
6th. Send for Catalog 57. Also Home 
Study Course starts at once. Send 
for booklet D-4. 


The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
441 Madison Avenue - - New York City 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
HOSPITAL SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


offers a three-year course leading to a diploma in 
nursing, and a five-year course leading to a diploma 
in nursing and Bachelor of Science degree. “—_ 
700 bed hospital and new Nurses’ dormitory. 
spptncnte must be graduates of accredited nigh 
Schools. 


Enrollments now being made. Address Director of 
Nursing, University Hospital, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 








N. ¥. School of Fine & Applied | Art 


FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, Pres. poem. 

TWO SUMMER SCHOOLS, New Yor. rg = line no 
| Training and Study — 

sume OF AN ay f 


tor Circulars 
2238 B'way, H.Y. or 9 Place des Vosges, Paris 











The Maryland Institute 


1825-1927 Baltimore, Md. 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Occupational 
Therapy, Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Dec- 
oration. Mechanical Drawing. etc. Catalog on request. 


GRANDCENTRAL SCHOOL OFART 


and Costume Design; and 
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Catalogue on R. 
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DESIGNERS ART 


y professional artist-designers. 
ny & 1 ical — p An for men and women 
grad Write for Catalog. 

R. Frank, 73 Newbury St., Boston. 


. 
Costume Design 
millinery, fashion illustration, moving 
picture and stage design Srection 

Emil Alvin Hartman, 4 KE. Sird St., N.Y.C. 


FASHION ACADEMY 


COMMERCIAL ART 


Inter. Decor., Costume and Mill. Design. Intensive 
prof. courses. racticing specialists teachers. Grad- 
uates assisted to positions. Catalog. Dormitories. 

u jE ACADEMY, th Year, 

1517 Rhode Island Ave., West, Washington, D. C. 
DESIGNING and MILLINERY 
Dressmaking and Pattern Cutting taught. Individual Instruction 
in Trade Methods for Wholesale and Retail. Also for Personal 

Use. Day and Evening Classes. Call or write for particulars. 
McDOWELL DRESSMAKING & MILLINERY SCHOOL 
Est. 1876 71 West 45th St.. New York No Branches. 


Detroit’s Commercial Art School 
Day and evening classes the year round. 
Individual! instruction in all branches. 


Dept. 419 2539 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Art Gallery, Milwaukee, 
Six weeks be June 27- i927. Courses in 
Guatiag and Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teacher Training, Interior, 
1 pd ‘and Industrial Design. Register now. For illustrated catalog 
or 


Dept. t.R. The 438 Jefferson St.. Mi Wis. 


The COMMERCIAL 
ART SCHOOL 


Short- ae yee, way 
PAY. A D.C. y A 
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and healthful , -~%, Santen a By rates, 
Registrar, Box e2s Socorro. N. M. 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE of ENGINEERING 


Makes you a civil, mechanical, electrical or chemical en- 
gineer in 96 weeks, Io entrance examinations. High school 
diploma not required. Compact courses of Se 0 
only. Expenses low. Degree granted. Enter Sept., J 

Mar., June. For catalog address Box R47, Angola, ind. 


EARN MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


EMPLOTMENT SERVICE crabion ves tocore 

5h fakes 

Chait oat sa7's, 69 HOES “Rte tots 
ACCREDITED 


CO-EDL ), 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION (2°")(¢4200.41 
4yr. B. P. E. Degree courses. H.S. graduates admit- 
ted. 8 _, —_ ~ accepted. foe giopemens 


bureau. . Summer School ‘— une ng hd 
Dept. R.B. Tol iversey Parkway, Chicago, Illino 























Torento, Canada 
12 Queen St., E. 








Right Now! 


We are in need of a high type of young women to be trained in the 
Madame Hudson System of Beauty Culture. There is an increasing demand 
for women having had business experience to represent our Method either 
as operators or shop owners. We are in need of 2.000 Hudson Graduates to 
open shops throughout the United States and Canada. Write for Catalog R. 


Madame Hudson Schools of Beauty Culture 


Auburn, New York 
102 Genesee St. 
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Illinois Training School For Nurses 
Established in 1880 
Offers a 3-year course to high school graduates over 18, 
Advanced standing granted for college degrees or credits. 
The number and variety of cases admitted to Cook County 
Hospital affords the student the widest possible practical 
experience ; an able teaching staff assures thorough instruc- 
tion in nursing and the sciences fundamental to nursing. 
Special graduate work offered to graduate nurses and 

dietitians. For further information write; 


Laura R. Logan, Dean, Dept. R, 509 S. Honore St., Chicago 


Young women interested in 
Henrotin Hospital the nursing profession. The 
Chicago Polyclinic Training School for nurses of the 
Henrotin Hospital offers a 3 year course. Graduates 
eligible for State Registration in U.S. Comfortable home 
with board, laundry provided. Monthly allowance. Write 











TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Lake View Hospital offers a three year course in general nursing 
to high school erenne tes over 18. Free enainaonemen and es 
Bowens, jee s fg ay: gud cos operated te _Stverintende 

o tiful or’ ie ‘or informatix I A. te 
of Nurses, Dept. R. 8., 4420 Clare we Superintendent 


Washington Weulevael” “Hospital 
Take a course in our accredited School of Nursing. Three years 
study, eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, 
High School Diploma or equivalent. Free tuition, maintenance, 
monthly allowance. Write for Bulletin, to SUPERINTENDENT OF 
NURSES. Dept. R. B., 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 


DOUGLAS PARK MATERNITY HOSPITAL 


Offers a twelve months course in‘’Obstetrical 
nursing. Allowance, room, board, washing. 


1900 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, II. 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL of MICHIGAN - Detroit 


An accredited School of Nursing, offers to high school 
graduates a three year course. New hospital and attractive 
residence with single rooms, Maintenance, text books, 
and small allowance given. Affiliations provided. 

Margaret A. Rogers, Principal 5224 St. Antoine St., Detroit, Michigan 


HOSPITAL LABORATORY SCHOOL 


6 Months intensive training in hospital laboratory work. An ideal 
profession for women. Many positions ry, KS available at good 
salaries. No previous experience necessar STITUTE graduates 
located all over the country. Send for Catalog R. 

NORTHWEST weprerwre je oF bones. TECHNOLOGY 


The Staten _— Hospital, New York 


Offers a complete course in nursing in medicine, surgery, 
maternity, and children’s diseases. Attractive nurses’ 
home; nine pons per day; compensation from start, 
Address, SUP RINTENDENT OF NURSES 

Staten = lene Hospital, Staten Island, N. Y. 





Nurses’ Training School 


4 _ 30 months’ course. Maintenance and liberal allowance 
while learning. Vacations. One year high school requirec 
Ages t ad etal 


of N erome 
MONTEFIORE HOSPITAL 


THE OLIVIA SAGE SCHOOL OF 
PRACTICAL NURSING 


offers one year’s course in special bed- 
side nursing to limited number of wom- 
en. Classes formed quarterly. Pupils re- 
ceive maintenance ; uniform; salary. Ap- 
ply to Superintendent of Nurses, New 
York Infirmary for Women and Children, 
321 East 15th Street, New York City. 


—— Arnold College — 


‘FOR HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL ~~preees 

ree-Year Degree 

NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL of Grmnastics 
Two-Year Diploma Cou 

Strong Faculty, Complete ananie indoor Ath- 

letic Outdoor and Camp Equipment. Dormitories 

on Own Campus. Successful Appointment Bureau. 

1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


The Ithaca School of Physical Education 


DR. ALBERT H. SHARPE, Dean 
Graduates eligible to teach aqyuhere in | 3 Normal Course 
inc! Scocmes. = yours. B. Degree 4 years. 
Co-educational. Athletic id. Uymacciom m. g t- Grad- 
uates in great demand. Fall term opens Sept. 22. 
______C ES DeWitt Park, oiehaca, nN. Y. 


~ POSSE-NISSEN | SCHOOL 


of Physical Education for women. 37th year. 

regular course. One year special ‘in medical ae. 
and Swedish massage. Playground work. Intensive 
summer courses and camp. Dormitories. Apply to 
Secretary, Box J, 779 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


The Sargent School for Physical Education 


Founded 1881 by Dr. D. A. Sargent 
Booklet on request. 

L. W. SARGENT, Director, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Two and three year accredited Normal Courses preparing 
young women for positions as .--- “¥ r are — . 7 

cation, Playground Supervisors, 


Tea 
Address CHICAGO NORMAL Schoow “OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, Box 247, 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, tll, 
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Stops Headache 
Safely, PROMPTLY 


154,627 Physicians’ Letters in Our 
Files Prove Merits of this Famous 
Saline Preparation that You Take 
Like Mineral Water 


Nerve-racking,tormenting headaches quick- 
ly relieved without fear of habit-forming, 
health-destroying drugs, without bad after- 
effect. When taken the first thing every 
morning, Tarrant’sSeltzer-Aperient (mixed 
in water) cleanses the system and clears 
the head as nothing else can—promptly, 
safely, agreeably. 


Since 1844 the harmless, drugless, effective 

er gotten of the medical rofession. 

‘octors use it themselves. They give it 

to their families. They prescribe it for 

Constipation... .Indigestion...Headache... 

Dyspepsia.. .Rheumatism...upset stomach 
during pregnancy. 


You Drink Away yourills, easilyand quickly. 
A little of this perfect blend of basic salts 
and other harmless ingredients in a glass 
of water makes a wonderful drink. Tastes 
like finest mineral water—as pleasant and 
refreshing. Get a bottle of time-tested, 
time-proved Tarrant’s from your druggist, 
to-day. Make it a regular morning drink. 
Just ask for Tarrant’s. 


FIRST THING IN THE MORNING 


TARRANT’S 
Seltzer-Aperient 


ASK FOR TARRANT’S 
PTITTiti iii) 
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a higher democracy, a more just equality, so- 
cially, and in the relationship of the sexes, 
I believe there is much in the “good old 
established order” that must be sloughed off. 
But—no less—there is much that is fine and 
precious, and which the younger generation 
have flouted, which will have to be retained. 
A compromise must be struck between the 
two if the new generation is to gain its bal- 
ance. 

I believe, with Secretary of Labor Davis, 
—who based his conclusion upon a review 
of the subject by the women’s bureau of the 
Department of Labor,—there is no just 
reason to assume, because the flapper has 
bobbed her hair, wears short skirts and 
jazzes, that all girls are shunning the re- 
sponsibilities of marriage, with results that 
must lead to national disaster; that the noisy 
flappers, in comparison with the whole, are 


few in number, and that we needn’t neces- | . 


sarily assume even the wilder ones are des- 
tined to shoot Niagara. “The truth is that 
nature is always much wiser than any grum- 
bling pessimist or calamity-howler,” says 
Secretary Davis, “for Nature is very old. 
Human nature is not going backward but 
forward. All the gains of the past will be 
conserved, and the future will reach many 
goals that now are known only to vision.” 

I believe, with Mrs. John Dickinson Sher- 
man, president general of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, that simply because girls 
have bobbed hair, wear rolled stockings and 
smoke, it must not necessarily be con- 
strued that moral standards are jeopardized 
and that they should be labeled indecent and 
without a code of morals. “This constant 
tirade from reformers about our youth of 
today,” declared Mrs. Sherman at the last 
convention of the Federation, “in my mind 
does more harm than good. Tell anyone, 
youth or adult, not to do one particular 
thing, and it is the one thing they will want 
to do. They say ‘Forbidden fruit is the 
most delicious.’ Our children know that too. 
We must handle this problem individually.” 

I agree, too, with Mr. Thomas A. Edison, 
that the “prevailing unrest” in the mental 
state of young people is the opposite of 
stagnation and is, therefore, a good thing 
for the world; that the dress of the modern 
girl is becoming simpler and more beautiful; 
and that the boys and girls of today in many 
ways are healthier, mentally and physically, 
than their parents or grandparents were; and 
that there is no basis of fact for the belief 
that youthful morals generally are deterio- 
rating. 


BVIOUSLY there are evils in this revolt 
of youth; but for this, to a degree, may 
we not hold the older generation partly re- 
sponsible? If there is a laxity of morals and 


ideals, we mothers of the present—especially 
of the privileged classes—must have been 
derelict in our duties, as the mothers of a 
previous generation were not. 
veered from the old moorings, there has also 
been an astonishing degeneracy in the man- 
ners and morals of older people—consider 
the phenomenon of mothers and grandmoth- 
ers joining in the extreme modern dances, 
women of venerable age making up like 
courtesans and frisking like colts, haunting 
night-clubs and cabarets, and sowing their 
wild oats at the time their daughters and 
granddaughters are becoming engaged to 
marry ! 


If youth has 


What I sought to illustrate in the two 


stories with which I opened this article is 
that neither to the past nor present can any 
general rule apply, and that the good and 
bad in each epoch are relative. 
former generation had certain splendid ideals 
which the present one seems to have lost, 
there were disadvantages and evils as well; 
and permanent results in happiness and mor- 
als were not always the rule under a rigidly 
conservative training. While the young of 
today may be wild, they are not inevitably 
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Here’s a Secret 


If you want to stay young-looking, don’t let your 
hair darken or fade, For as soon as blonde hair 
starts to lose its yo beauty and brilliance — 
youth goes, too. o keep blonde hair light and 
sparkling—a/ways—use Blondex the new shampoo 
for blonde hair only. Keeps blonde hair from dark- 
ening or streaking—brings back natural lustre and 
golden radiance to faded blonde hair. Leaves hair 
fluffy and silky. Not a dye. No harmful chemicals. 
Nearly a miilion users. Fine for children’s hair. 


FREE—TRIAL PACKAGE 


To get a generous trial package of Blondex entire- 
ly free, just send your name and address to Swedish 
spemeee Laboratories, Dept. 124, 303 Fourth Ave., 
New rk City. Or you can buy a regular size 
package at any good drug or department store. 








Give 5 Minutes A 
Day—Look Years 


Younger 


EAUTY of face is more than 
“*skin deep’’-- it depends upon 
keeping young and elastic the tiny 
muscles just beneath the skin. 
of proper facial exercise 
causes these muscles to weaken, 
droop, become fabby- Then one 
to lose her 
youthful ey girlish con- 
tour and fresh otaieaal Happily, as with the m es of 
the body, facial muscies are live tissue which 
KATHRYN MURRAY’S FIVE-MINUTE-A-DAY 
peeeen FACIAL EXERCISES in 
sands. cat can Neat to th their true mertt. Sienplee ‘pleasant based on 15 
a successful Selected to suit individual needs 
write RESULTS GUARANTEED OK FREE 
‘or free =i Tw o ee pouty ny tO Loy ee 
RYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 429, 5 ow Wabash Chicago, Illinois 
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LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 466-4 Chicago 








Men Wanted 


By ‘4,000,000 Company 





Trainin FREE * pay 
a year. We “i wei. be + ax: Cis 
ao t. y rwriter's 


Motors, U. S. Govt. ete. Millions of stores, ga- 
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1510 Fyr-Fyter Bidg., Dayton, Ohio 
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bad, and even in extreme instances, as was | 
illustrated in the case of Mabel, there is | 
not necessarily an unregeneracy of heart. The 
disilius:onment of “taking a fling” may have 
really good results. 


F we wish to arrive at a just perspective, 

we must weigh the virtues as well as the 
injustices and evils of the old-fashioned con- 
ditions against those of the new. And while 
you cannot draw hard and fast rules from 
individual instances, you can perhaps, by a | 
contrast of actual cases, such as I may re- 
member, reach some measurably fair ap- 
praisal. 

I find it quite generally believed, when 
the “flappers” have brought such reproach 
upon their heads, that the average girl of 
my day who observed the strictest propri- 
eties, whose freedom was curtailed, who was 
kept innocent and ignorant, was better mor- 
ally and better prepared for the responsi- 
bilities of marriage and life. As an observer 
who was brought up under those conditions 
and who has studied the present, I do not 
think so. It may be surprising, but I am 
for the freedom of modern youth. Not as | 
it permits license of conduct, but as it should | 
be prepared for and enjoyed with restraint. 
Comparing the present with the past, I am 
convinced the morals of the youth of today 
are better, even if their manners are worse. 
They are infinitely happier than their grand- 
mothers or mothers ever were in many ways. 
And though there are certain things one 
cannot but deplore, there are compensating 
advantages. 

For one thing, the present generation has 
freed itself from fear. Fear is one of the 
most damaging things in human life. It is at 
the bottom of most of the evils of the world. | 
In my day young girls were afraid to ask 
their mothers questions relating to sex and 
sex-relations. They were afraid to confide 
intimate things about their contacts with 
boys. They were afraid to indulge openly 
even in innocent flirtations. And what they 
feared to do in public—nature being what 
it is—some must have done in secret. They 
stood in awe of their parents. They were 
afraid, too, of social criticism. They were thus 
obliged to become hypocritical. The new 
generation is not hypocritical. We lived 
under a double standard which prohibited 
the development of their indiv:dualities or 
any self-expression in the professions, arts 
or otherwise, and wh:ch, at the same time, 
allowed men all sorts of liberties and an 
overlordship over their wives and daughters. 
We didn’t approach men on a basis of frank- 
ness; we were unable to meet them on a 
common ground of freedom and equality. 
And when it came to marriage, many didn’t 
have the knowledge and experience to choose | 
wisely. As children, everything was shrouded | 
in secrecy; sex matters were forbidden; what | 
they should have been told about in its nat- 
uralness and beauty became a bogey, a thing 
of morbid, unhealthy and secret prying, ugly | 
and bewildering. The fear of being punished 
was the background of their lives. Of that 
fear the present younger generation has rid | 





itself. 

Thirty years ago many girls entered mar- 
riage in such ignorance that they were actual- 
ly unprepared to become mothers, often with 
an end of tragedy. I had a friend, who 
married a man she loved, and who actually 
didn't know what the marital relationship 
meant. Because she didn’t know how to 
take care of herself when the time came, 
and didn't even recognize the first signs of 
maternity, she lost her first child. It almost 
broke her heart. That would not happen 
today. There may now be a lack of modes- 
ty and reserve among many young girls and 
they will have to learn that excessive frank- 
ness is as vulgar as.excessive nakedness. But 
true knowledge is better than being kept in 
the dark, and the girls of the present are 
wise at any rate. . 
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‘ YARDLEY’S OLD ENGLISH LAVENDER SOAP IS ESSEN- y 
Y _ tially for smart people who add elegance to lovely surround- 
SY ings by fastidious care in matters of the toilet. Yardley’s Old @ 
. English Lavender Soap is the luxury soap of the world and Z 
SY has been used by leaders of fashion for more than a century. 4 
R Box of Three Large Tablets $1.00, or 35¢ the Tablet. Obtainable at all good stores. g 
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Safe 
Milk 
and Food 
For INFANTS, 


Children, Invalids 
and for All Ages 













Money Back When You Finish If Not Satisfied 


American School, Dept H. 41 Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicage 
Send me full information on the subject checked and 
Vapo-Cresoiene makes a strong appeal to those |how you will help me win success in that line. 
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Make Amazing 
Gray Hair Test 


In 10 minutes natural shade begins 
to return. This test is free. New, 


colorless, water-like liquid 
makes this way safe and simple. 


RAY hair is proved unnecessary. A new 

safe way, called Mary T. Goldman's Hair 
Color Restorer, has been found to bring back 
natural shade—to remove the faded streaks 
and restore graying parts, 

Over 10,000,000 women have used it as the 
sure way to avoid detection, They urge it 
because it's safe. Those who know will warn 
you not to use the crude, messy old-time dyes. 
This is clean and colorless. Will not wash nor 
rub off. You simply comb it through the hair. 

Gray hair lacks color pigment. This way 
takes its place, and gives the natural effect. 
If hair is auburn it will revert to auburn. If 
black, black it will be. 

Test it free if you wish. .Simply write for 
special outfit. Or go to nearest druggist. A 
few cents’ worth restores color perfectly. Money 
returned if not amazed and delighted. 


--------Test Free--------; 
Mary T. Goldman,1317DGoldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. | 

Please send your patented Free Trial Outfit. X shows ! 
color of hair. Black...dark brown. ..medium brown... 
auburn (dark red) ..... light brown .....light auburn ! 
(light red)....blonde.... 
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PREPARE FOR AN 
AnrS 


—thru the only school operated asa 
department of a large art organiza- 
tion. Commercial Artists trained the 
**Meyer Both Way’’ earn as — = as 
$10,000 per year. e today have hun- 
dreds of students who had previously 
studied in other art schools. Why? 
Because your instruction is based 
upon our everyday e ience in 
meeting the art needs of leading ad- 
vertisers. Home study instruction. 
Write for illustrated book telling of 
the success of our students.. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. (Dept. 10) Chicago, Ill. 


Some months ago I went to a night-club 
in New York for the first time. And for 
the first time I saw how youth of all classes 
with money to spend lightly amuses itself. 
I confess to being somewhat startled. 

My advent into this phase of the night 
life of the times was quite impromptu. I 
was visiting a friend, and after a theater 
| party it was suggested that we drop into a 
| famous club, whose hostess is one of the 
| most picturesque characters along Broadway. 
I had heard the club was a unique rendez- 
vous without parallel in America or London; 
that you could see at the tables not only 
“big butter-and-egg men” disporting them- 
selves, but fashionable leaders of society, dow- 
agers and débutantes, Wall Street plutocrats 
and plutocratic bootleggers, famous picture 
stars, world-famous prima donnas, theatrical 
magnates, chorus-girls, leaders of criminal 
bands,—I remember the club had been men- 
tioned as a resort of Richard Reese Whitte- 
more and his murdering gang,—political 
leaders, gangmen from the East Side, all of 
society ranging from its heights to its depths 
meeting on a basis of quasi-equality in a 
sort of glorified “speak-easy” which has be- 
come the nucleus of nightly revelry in this 
era of prohibition. Curiosity overcame me; 
so I went. And I confess that the visit was 
educational. 





FOUND a long room, the walls draped | 
the | 


with cheap garishly colored cloth, 
| lights shaded; at one end a jazz band wailing 
| out doleful “blues,” tiny tables crowded and 
packed as closely together as proverbial sar- 
dines in a box. Four hundred people or 
| more jammed in a smoky fetid atmosphere, 
| apparently enjoying themselves. The hostess 


inent people by their first names, cracking 
| Wall Street brokers on the head with her 
clapper, and hailing her money-spending cli- 
| entele with, “Hello, sucker !”"—a cynically and 
gayly significant greeting. In an abbreviated 
dancing space men and women, and mere 
boys and girls, danced in what seemed to me 
|a shocking indecorousness of close contact. 
There were a few women I knew, and 
daughters of women I knew. Other girls 
were, presumably, chorus-girls, shopgirls, 
manicurists. Here and there at the tables 
famous picture stars were pointed out to me, 


|a golden-voiced prima donna, the most fa- 
| mous producer of musical revues, actresses 


whose names are in electric lights—one man, 
“the brains” of a bond-theft conspiracy out 
on bail; men in evening dress and hard- 
looking characters. “Everybody meets under 
the same roof,” said a man in our party. 
“You'll see here some of the most prominent 
men of affairs in New York sitting at ta- 
bles next to leaders of the upper-class under- 
world with money to spend. No night-club 
could exist successfully without the sale of 
liquor,” he continued. “Their earnings are 
enormous.” He told me of one club which 
took in a half-million dollars in six months. 
“If you will notice, the majority of the 
patrons are elderly men and very young girls. 
Just what the drawing attraction is it is 
difficult to tell; the entertainment is inferior 
to three-a-day vaudeville; the liquor is atro- 
cious—but I suppose it’s the lure of a de luxe 


forbiddingly expensive. It’s supposed to be 
the last thing as an expression of our jazz 
age. 

“Make anything seemingly difficult to en- 
ter, and everybody wants to rush in,” he 
went on. “The most unfortunate phase of 
this new night-life is that young girls come 
to these places and pick up with companions 


beries you read about could be traced to 
the night-clubs—to the dance-partners and 
other companions women unwisely associate 
with in a place where all the bars of class 
distinction are let down. These places would, 














of course, be dead without the stimulation 
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Corns 


Lift Off—No Pain! 





—a truly unique character—greeting prom- | 





| Doesn’t hurt one bit! Drop a little 
“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 
| that corn stops hurting, then shortly 
you lift it right off with fingers. Your 
| druggist sells a tiny bottle of “Free- 
| zone” for a few cents, sufficient to re- 
move every hard corn, soft corn, or 
corn between the toes, and the foot 
calluses, without soreness or irritation. 
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‘speak-easy,’ supposedly exclusive and in fact | 


out of their class. Some of the jewel-rob- | 
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of liquor. And if you wait long enough in 
any of them, you will see the effect.” 

My friend cited a number of instances of 
young women getting so intoxicated they 
had to be led from the rooms, not being 
able to walk alone. Personally I have never 
seen a girl of any refinement or background 
drink too much, except perhaps by accident. 
Certainly a generation ago any girl, or older 
woman either, would have been socially 
disgraced by appearing intoxicated in public. 
Then a girl would never have gone to such 
places as the modern night-club. However, 
there were no such places to go to. 


Ww most impressed me in the night- 
club was not the amazing mingling of 
women wearing evening gowns and jewels 
under the same roof with others obviously of 
the demi-monde, nor the rubbing of shoul- 
ders of men of power and position in fi- 
nance, business and politics with criminal 
characters, but it was the prevailing num- 
ber of very young girls. There was a scat- 
tering of boys of college age in the place, 
rather boisterous, swaggeringly squandering 
their money, sitting at tables with the girls 
employed as entertainers—such boys general- 
ly did sow their wild oats. But the girls 
~some manifestly from better-class families, 
wearing the most extreme fashions of the 
time, drinking, dancing and flirting. Couples 
holding hands, girls with their heads on 
men’s shoulders. Surely, I thought, I have 
seen the two extremes—a day when girls 
never met men unless they were chaperoned, 
and when no girls would have been allowed 
to go even to luncheon alone with a man, 
not to speak of going out at late hours of 
the night, and this day of absolute and 
amazing freedom. 

There was pointed out to me at one table 
a young woman with glorious hair and a 
face that showed dissipation. She was con- 
spicuously dressed. Obviously she had been 
drinking. Didn’t I know who she was? 
When her name was mentioned, I remem- 
bered her father, who was the former gov- 
ernor of a great State. He was powerful 
in his political party and very rich. Eight 
years ago Evelyn had been a charming girl; 
one of the earliest flappers, she had amazed, 
delighted and shocked people by her daring, 
her vivacity and innocent escapades. 

She made a good match. After her mar- 
riage, for a time everybody believed the 
couple were ideally happy. Later Evelyn 
began coming to New York alone, more 
and more frequently, and for longer and 
longer periods. She became a familiar fig- 
ure in the night-club life, where she was 
seen with strange companions. Finally vague 
rumors defined themselves into shocking 
scandals. Suddenly her husband divorced 
her. Several co-respondents were named. A 
year ago she was arrested in a railway sta- 
tion of her native city for disorderly con- 
duct. The people she once knew now no 
longer recognize her. She is ostracized in 
her home State, and she finds what compan- 
ions she can in the fast night resorts of 
New York. A pathetic and true picture of 
a girl who failed to take advantage of the 
new freedom with moderation. 


At another table was a girl whom I recog- 
nized from her photographs in the pa- 
pers. She came of an exceedingly rich family, 
although of no very high social position. She 
had married a nice boy, whose grandmother 
had been prominent in the old exclusive 
“Four Hundred.” They had two children, 
and for a time their life seemed uncloudedly 
happy. Then Jeanne developed the night- 
club habit. Her husband never came with 
her. In the club she became familiar with 
the usual hangers-on; she began drinking, 
and finally her husband left her. The night 
I was in the club she was publicly intro- 
duced by the hostess to that motley audience 
as “the poor little rich girl from Fifth Ave- 
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The New Style 


In Face 


HE style in face powder has changed. 

Smart New York women no longer use 
powder to cover the skin like a paint; they use 
a powder that improves the natural life-like 
beauty of their skin without showing conspicu- 
ously as make-up. 

La-May (French, Poudre L’Amé) set this 
new style. La-May is different because it does 
not give the opaque appearance of the old- 
fashioned heavy powders. You cannot tell it 
from ordinary powder except that it goes on 


smoother and looks so much better. It gives 
a natural beauty you cannot detect from a 
youthful, naturally pretty complexion. It leaves 


no suggestion of make-up. The difference be- 
tween this new style transparent La-May and 
the ordinary old-style opaque powders is that 
the opaque powders paint the skin, hiding the 
natural life-like glow of the complexion. The 
average old-style powder gives a corpse-like ap- 


pearance instead of a fresh, healthy, natural 
tone. La-May meets all the require- 
ments of a perfect face powder 
but also increases the natural 
life-like glow of your 
skin. 
! ' 
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Powder 


La-May is made by a secret formula; it con- 
tains poe the finest and purest ingredients that 
doctors and skin specialists prescribe as a beauty 
medicine for your skin, to refine the texture of 
our skin and to prevent enlarged pores, black- 
eads and irritations. Over a million of our 
most intelligent American women are praising 
La-May; they say it keeps the skin young, stays 
on longer and looks better than any other powder. 

When you ask for your paciage of La-May be 
wise enough to refuse substitutes. La-May is 
sold by first-class dealers everywhere at one dol- 


lar—in White, Flesh, Brunette and Tan. You 
can get a large trial size for o- (thirty-five 
cents.) Remember, Five Thousand Dollars Re 


ward is offered any y who can buy a better, 
a finer, a purer or a safer powder than La-May 
anywhere at any price, even at Five Dollars a 
box. If you want to try La-May—if you wanta 
erfect Loose Powder Vanity filled with this pure 
a-May—read the special offer printed below. 


Loose Powder Vanity At Half Price 

Every girl that sees this wonderful new La-May Sport 
Vanity for loose powder wants one. That’s why it is 
used by more women than any other Vanity sold in 
America. It is not only charming in appearance but 
delightfully, perfectly convenient. Every time you open 
the bex you find just enough powder on your puff. No 
spilling—no breaking and crumbling—no glue or plaster 
of paris as in a compact. This vanity is very 
dainty in size (two and one half inches in diameter) 
made in lustrous blue enamel with mirror and holds a 
thick, soft, wool puff. You easily refill it with powder 
by lifting out the sifter tray. These La-May Sport 
Vanities were made to sell in the stores for fifty cents, 
but to get you to try La-May Face Powder we will 


send one to you filled with La-May in White, Flesh, 
Brunette or Tan for half price, twenty-five cents. But 
you must use the coupon below and send it to us with 
a twenty-five cent piece 
person. 


(not stamps), Only one to a 








GROW TALLER 


Science has found the way to add 
inches to your height. No need 
to envy and look up to the big 
fellows. No need to have the dis- 
advantages of the little man. This 
course makes it possible for you 
to be on a level with your fellow 
men, Course is easy, inexpensive 
and results sure. Mail coupon 
for free information today! 








Sausalito, 
Without any obligation to me, send 
me full information on how to 
grow taller. 
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The hair you admire can be yours! 


Good-bye— 
UNRULY HAIR! 


Now you can keep it in 
place all day... Try this 
modern dressing — FREE 


Stubborn embarrassing cow-licks—that 
now lie meekly in place! Hair once per- 
verse, unruly—submissive now to your 
slightest whim! .. . 

Yes, you can say Good-bye to the 
problem of unruly hair. A mere touch 
of Stacomb and your hair will stay in 
place—all day long! 

Let us send you, free, a generous sample of 
this delightful modern dressing. 


Stacomb never leaves your hair sticky look- 
ing. Nor dry and dull, as wetting with water 
makes it. 

Stacomb helps prevent dandruff too. Buy 
it today. It now comes in two forms—as a 
delicate cream in jars and tubes, and in the 
popular new liquid form. All drug and depart- 
ment stores, 
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OFFER 














Standard Laboratories, Inc., 
Dept. P-40, 113 W. 18th Street, New York 


Send me free sample of Stacomb as checked: 
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‘nue.” She got up and gave an exhibition 
|of the Charleston, and assisted the hostess 
|in “receiving” her guests. She shouted, 
| laughed noisily, banged her wooden clapper, 
land hailed new arrivals with boisterous fa- 
miliarity. 

What, I thought, of her two little babies, 
what of the nice boy she had married? Since 
|then I have heard rumors of a divorce. 
| It is interesting to speculate why young 
people, especially girls, prefer such resorts, 
with their blaring orchestras, their atmos- 
phere of dissipation and vulgarity, to pleas- 
|ures in their homes. Is there no longer any 
|attraction for the young in simple amuse- 
| ments? Or is there a freedom here which the 
| young generation find more alluring than 


the dignity of normal home life? What is 
wrong ? 
CONFESS I was somewhat depressed 


when I arrived at my hostess’ house, at 
nearly two o'clock. I found my hostess up. 
“I came in late and decided I'd wait for 
Amy,” she explained. Amy was her nineteen- 
| year-old daughter. 

“But where is she?” 

“At some night-club, I suppose,” my friend 
laughed. “But I’m not afraid. Amy tells 
me everything. Oh, I don’t approve of these 
places myself, but they’re considered amusing, 
and most of the young people go there. 
It’s natural for the young to have an in- 
stinct for fun, and if you try to repress 
them, you only drive them to subterfuge. 
And I’m only doing what most mothers do— 
resigning myself to the lesser evil. You 
know when we were young, many girls were 
|driven to secret flirtations and clandestine 

parties. There are no secrets between Amy 
}and me.” 

Amy came in a half-hour later, in high 
| spirits, her eyes sparkling. Yes, she had been 
| to a night-club for an hour or two, and then 

everybody had gone to a friend’s apartment 
|for a party. One man had kissed her. And 
another had proposed. There were even 
more intimate confidences. In my day almost 
|any girl who had been out on such a lark 
would have been terrified at the thought of 
|her mother’s finding out. There were no 
|such ingenuous confessions then, it is true. 
With a naive frankness, and with no con- 
|sciousness of guilt, Amy told her mother of 
'the happenings of the evening much as one 
girl would enthuse to another. If a man 
|had made too pressing advances, she didn’t 
hesitate to tell how she had forestalled him, 
and she laughed about it. At least in her 
!candor, her full trust in her mother, there 
was something refreshing and wholesome. 

| “Oh, most of the girls I know take a 
little to drink,” Amy told me in her breezy 
way the next day. “But it was considered 
smarter two years ago than it is now. Some 
| girls used to drink at our college parties, but 
| today it’s no longer considered quite so nice. 
Among my friends if a girl drinks too much, 
now, the other girls soon cut her. I’m not 
afraid to go anywhere, for I'm able to take 
care of myself. I like fun, but I draw the 
line at vulgarity. Some of the girls I know 
may be wild, but they wont go so far that 
they can’t tell their mothers.” 

Which may be something of the philosophy 
of modern youth. 

Undoubtedly, with many, freedom leads 
to license, and in this change we are going 
through I suppose the law of the survival of 
the fittest applies. Those who are weak go 
under, but the stronger will survive and may 
be the better for it. 

Parents of the former generation were ter- 
ribly strict, to the degree that parents of 
the present generation are often too lax. 
But I believe too great sternness does the 
more harm. It is better to lead children 
gently than to coerce them. It is the natural 
desire of the young to want to dive beneath 
the surface, to find out about things. It 
is surely safer and more wholesome to edu- 
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cate them in a knowledge of life than to 
shroud things in mystery. 

I remember when, as girls, we showed above 
our ankles, our fathers made faces at us to 
pull our skirts down. I didn’t know why 
When I was twelve, I knew a girl of the same 
age who met a boy of fourteen. They both 
had ponies, and sometimes they rode together 
in the riding-school. One day Victor showed 
June a little penknife. The glittering knife 
captivated her. “I'll give it to you if you'll 
let me kiss you.” Naturally, June had no 
idea there was anything terrible in kissing, 
and when Victor gave her the knife in return 
for a kiss, she went back to her governess 
in high glee. “Victor Durant kissed me,” 
she cried, proud in her possession of the 
knife. The governess was horrified. June 
had done a frightful thing. And when she 
told the father, the pony was sent away to 
the country and June wasn’t allowed to ride 
again all winter. Frightened and shamed, 
she was made to feel she had committed an 
unpardonable sin. 

As a young girl I was never allowed to go 
out alone; in fact, I never went out alone 
until I was nineteen and after my marriage 
When I asked my father what was wrong 
about a girl’s going to luncheon with a man, 
he would say: “Well, it isn’t done—that’s 
all.” I didn’t know why it should be wrong 
I kept thinking and thinking, and life seemed 
very queer to me. It all filled me with a 
sense of troubled confusion. As I grew up 
I heard divorced women spoken of as social 
pariahs. One woman prominent in society 
was severely denounced at the time—why? 
She simply sought a divorce from a man who 
had been unfaithful to her. Women of her 
position never applied for divorces; once 
they were married they were expected to 
make the best of it, and did so. She was 
dropped by most of her friends and was 
spoken of with horrified disapproval. And 
somehow I was again impressed that women 
could not be trusted, that they must be 
hedged in and repressed, and in everything 
have the worst end of the bargain. Even 
then I felt the injustice of it all. 

A friend told me of going with her father 
on a yacht-club boat to see the races. There 
she saw several well-dressed women, who ap- 
peared to her strikingly handsome. They 
were made up with powder and paint. I 
suppose it was their flashy appearance that 
attracted her attention. “Outrageous!” ex- 
claimed her father. It was an outrage that 
they allowed such women there, he ranted. 
But what was wrong, she asked. Was it 
just because the poor things rouged? “May- 
be they don’t know any better,” she said. 
Her father was furious. “You don’t know 
what kind of women they are,” he declared. 
She didn’t know what kind of women they 
were supposed to be because they used paint 
and powder. She didn’t know what being a 
“fast woman” meant. And she was eighteen 
at the time, and was to be married the next 
autumn. Nevertheless the impression was 
left that if a woman made up, she put her- 
self beyond the pale of respectable society 
and couldn’t be spoken to. To have smoked 
a cigarette in those days was to have 
stamped oneself as utterly degraded. 


S I look back, the ignorance in which 

girls were kept was amazing—one of 
the results being many unhappy marriages. 
Disillusionments were frequent in a day 
when innocence and ignorance were essentials 
of a bride’s virtues. 

Mary Walton, for instance, as I shall name 
her, was representative of the class of girl, 
without experience, who idealized the man to 
whom she became engaged. She didn’t know 
that men often led double lives, and she 
took men—quite unlike the girls of today— 
at their face value. Believing all women to 
be virtuous, she regarded men likewise. 
Mary had unusual talent for painting, and 
might have done something notable. But 
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when she married, believing as she had been | 
taught that a woman must merge her per- 

sonality into that of her husband, she gave 

up her ambition. She didn’t think a woman 

could pursue an artistic career and take care | 
of a home at the same time. For fifteen 

years she devoted herself to her home, one of 

the most faithful, self-effacing women I ever | 
knew. 

When her husband was dying she found in 
his desk love-letters from another woman- 
letters that told her the story of a hectic 
passion begun shortly after his marriage, 
and a separate establishment maintained for 
years. If she had realized how frequently 
married men carried on intrigues it would 
not have been such a terrific blow. If her 
husband had been honest and had told her of 
his affair, she could possibly have forgiven 
him. It was the deceit of years that so 
deeply hurt her. And it killed her love. 
The man died with his wife hating him, | 
and after his death she refused to wear 
mourning, then considered obligatory. 


IOLET ANDERSON (let me call her), 

a friend of Mary's, was one of the love- 

liest débutantes of a season, and could have 
had her pick of many of the younger men. 
But she was of a hero-worshiping type, and 
I suppose Henry Lawrence's brilliant career in 
the diplomatic service impressed her. A tall, 
grave-mannered man, of distinguished ap- | 
pearance, he was much older than Violet ; | 
| 


he had been married before, and in two or 
three European capitals there had been whis- | 
pers of intrigues of which Violet, of course, 
had never heard. Apparently she adored 
him. They had a large wedding; Violet in 
her bridal gown, sunlight and moonlight both 
in her hair, her face almost as spirituelle as 
the faces of the angels in the Annunciation 
window of the church, was a dream. She 
incarnated innocence. Lawrence, impeccably 
attired, tall and d‘gnified, personified distinc- 
tion, sophistication and success. 

Lawrence had a home in a New Jersey 
suburb. There, before he was to sail to Eu- 
rope on a mission, they went to spend a 
week’s honeymoon. About midnight—and it 
was the night of a full moon—the residents 
of the town were awakened by a woman’s 
shrieks. Those who rushed to their win- 
dows saw fleeing down the maple-lined main 
street the white-robed figure of a woman, 
whose cries rent the air. It was the bride. 
When those who followed caught up with 
her, they found her in a hysterical condition. 
She was in her nightgown, and when she 
calmed a bit, refused to return to her hus- 
band’s home. She never did return. One 
of the girls who had been taught absolutely 
nothing about life and marriage, Violet's 
awakening came with such a shock that mar- 
riage seemed odious. If the public climax 
of this girl’s marriage became for a time a 
subject of gossip, I have often wondered 
how many more marriages there were whose 
blighting disappointments never became pub- 
lic in a period when girls were brought up 
according to the belief that sex knowledge | 
was improper and that unenlightenment was | 
necessary to innocence. 

Between an age when facts were concealed 
and everything unpleasant was hushed up, | 
and the present time when everything is 
known to the young, and even youthful in- 
d'scretions and excesses of conduct are more 
advertised than hidden, which is the better? 
What youth does today it does with its eyes 
open, and young girls are certainly better 
prepared for life. 

Yes, there may be more flirting, but there 
is much less prudishness and pettiness. And 
I admire the independence, the knowing as- 
surance and self-reliance of the modern girl. 
If she is wild, she is honest about it. She 
may be wise to the degree of a hard-boiled 
cynicism, but at least she wont go on the 





rocks through ignorance. 
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HEDDING the mantle of the com 

monplace, assuming the prideful 
ease that is his right of member- 
ship: So enters a man his club. 

The world is his, and he would 
banish bother from it. Seizing up- 
on appurtenances that befit this 
matchless age, he waves away the 
old and bunglesome. 

He discarded matches for a 
lighter—and when the Douglass 
appeared last winter it found his 
pocket first. For the Douglass is 
automatic. No gadgets to fumble, 
no wheels to thumb; it lights at the 
mere press of a trigger. 

To possess such a simple, practi: 
cal lighter had long been the hobby 
of Leon F. Douglass, one of the 
founders of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company. He 
tried out lighters of 
every land. Then he set 
his own creative genius 


Press the trigger 
there’s your light 


to the task—a versatile genius for 
which he has been granted nearly 
half a hundred patents. 

The first Douglass Lighter was 
for his personal use, the next for a 
critical crony. 

Now the Douglass comes in many 
styles—in gold and silver and rare 
leathers. And each ismade with a pre- 
cision that insures unfailing service. 





If the Douglass isn’t on sale at 
your club, or you do not come 
handily upon a jeweler, tobacconist 
or such who can show it to you, 
write Hargraft & Sons, Wrigley 
Building, Chicago. They will direct 
you, and send you, too, an informa- 
tive leaflet called “This Matchless 
Age.” THE DOUGLASS Co. 
DEALERS who have not yet stocked the 
Douglass need reminding that 
there is no closed season on 
matchesforsmokers,therefore 
none on Douglass Lighters. 
They shouid write Hargraft. 





For slender fingers a 
Douglass cased with 
lizard, water snake, 
ostrich, or colored 
calfskin. More rugged 
leathers—pigskin, tool- 
ed morocco, for men 


— 
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Douglass Lighters are 
also offered in metal 
cases with a pleasing 
varicty of finishes. 
The prices start at $5 
and vary according to 
the finish selected 














LOOK FOR NAME DOUGLASS ON BOTTOM OF LIGHTER ~ 
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DRAWIN G 


is a Way to 


FORTUNE 





ALI HAFED, a Persian farmer, sold his acres to go 


out and seek his fortune. He who bought the farm | 
him 


found it contained a diamond mine which made 
fabulously rich Ali Hafed overlooked the great oppor- | 
tunity at his door to go far afield in search of wealth 


—which illustrates a great truth, 


Do You Like to Draw? 


it is almost certain that you have talent, 
a talent which few possess Then don't follow Ali 
Hafed’s example and look farther for fortune. Develop 
your talent—your fortune lies in your hand! 


Earn $200 to $500 a Month and More 


Present splendid opportunities in the fleld of illus- 
trating never excelled, Vublishers buy millions of dol 
lars’ worth of illustrations every year Illustrating is 
the highest type of art and it is fascinating as well 
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|enough boys to tell when I like one. 
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|in automobiles somewhere else. 


ype adage ago I was visiting friends of 
mine in the Middle West, conservative, 
conscientious, I might almost say old-fash- 
ioned people, They lead the most prosaically 
proper lives. Yet their daughter, a very 
pretty girl, is essentially modern. The fond 
parents have regarded her something as a 
strange duckling in the family. She has 
ideas of her own; she is audacious; there is 
no curbing her impetuous impulses. But she 
is charming. Recently she fell in love. 
Many boys had made love to her, but she 
just happened to pick one of whom her 
parents didn’t entirely approve. And she 
insisted upon her choice. “The boy is rather 
weak,” said the girl’s mother; “he hasn't 
enough character.” “Oh, that’s all very 
well,” the daughter replied. “I know a great 
deal about boys, and I know the worst about 
him. And he’s going to be my first hus- 
band, anyway.” 

I am told that often when 
are remonstrated with because they are go- 
ing to marry men they hardly know, or 
who become engaged after a third or fourth 
meeting, that they say: “Well, I've known 

And 
marriage isn’t necessarily fatal, as it was with 
our grandmothers. We can always be di- 
vorced, you know.” What seems deplorable 
in this change in the lives of the young is 
their thoughtless haste, their indiscriminate 
flirtations, their mad pace in everything. 
They don’t stop to put two and two to- 
gether. They cannot wait a few months or 
a few years to let a budding romance devel- 
op, but rush too heedlessly into marriage. In 
their flirtations as well as their pleasures 
there is too little restraint. And that they 
must learn from the older generation—that 
moderation is necessary for a normal bal- 


young girls 


lance of life, that dignity is essential to char- 
| acter, that to think before one leaps will save 
| one from injury and disaster. 
return to the idea that the home is the unit 


They must 
of social life, and should be the pivot of their 
interests and happiness, the place where—as 
girls and as married women—they will want 
their friends to come, and where their friends 
will want to come. With too many the 
home seems only a place to get away from. 


ECENTLY I spent a week-end near 
New York. For ten continuous hours 
or more the young people there were on the 
go all the time. They had hardly arrived 


at one house, when they wanted to go on to 
were offered 


another. Everywhere they 
cocktails. It was, “Let’s go here,” “Let's 
go there and see what’s doing.” And where- 


ever they went, for their ten minutes’ visit, 
the house was in an uproar. Girls danced 
the Charleston. They had hardly finished 
luncheon at my hostess’ before they were off 
No rest, no 
no real happiness. Just hectic ex- 


repose, 
No restraint either in action or 


citement. 


| conversation. 


| 


| ity of thought. 


| 


I've often been amazed at the frank inter- 
change of ideas among the young of the op- 
posite sexes. They will discuss everything, 
and say anything. “Oh,” but they say, 
“you’ve got to face facts.” Some, assuming 
to be of the intelligentzia, put it in terms of 
psycho-analysis, or lift it to the lofty realm of 
science. But everything can be carried to 
excess. Vulgarity of speech leads to vulgar- 
Girls must have some reti- 
cence. When they lose all their modesty, 
they can expect only the worst from men. 
“But,” they say, “we are perfectly able to 
take care of ourselves.” 

“To the degree that some one man you 
may love one day will want to marry you?” 
one might ask. 

I knew a perfectly charming boy who 
came of an excellent family, who had inher- 
| ited some money, and was beginning to write 
|for the more serious.magazines. In Bal- 
timore he met a typically modern girl and 
fell violently in love. Elsa was lovely, high- 
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spirited, and not nearly as bad as her actions 
might have made her appear. She prided 
herself on being “intellectual;” she read 
everything, Freud, Havelock Ellis and Jung; 
her conversation was brutally frank. In- 
deed, I think she enjoyed shocking people. 
She wanted to proclaim how intellectually 
free she was. She didn’t seem to realize girls 
can be free without shouting it. She main- 
tained she could know about and discuss 
anything a man could; there could be no 
secrets about sex for her, and she was going 
to be free after her marriage. I’m sure she 
loved Walter. But in three months he broke 
the engagement. 

“I just can’t stand it,” he said helplessly 
“the way she talks. And you can’t per- 
suade me that if girls talk about things that 
way they’re not going to act accordingly.” 
He couldn’t be convinced that this was not 
necessarily true, being a little old-fashioned, 
as most men inherently are when it comes 
to marriage. But what was true was that 
Elsa by her too indecorous conversation had 
destroyed her own charm and the mystic ties 
by which a girl holds a man. 

The same applies to what is called “pet- 
ting.” A girl may permit ever so many boys 
to “pet” and be able fully to “take care of 
herself,” as they say; but in the process, she 
is bound to become shopworn and lose much 
of her charm. Indiscriminate flirtations de- 
bauch a girl’s sentiments. Among young 
men I have spoken to I’ve found a consist- 
ent attitude toward girls who let themselves 
be promiscuously made love to. “I certain- 
ly will never marry a girl who has allowed 
herself to be ‘pawed about’,” said one boy, 
with finality. 

Once girls realize this, once they realize 
they are not respected for allowing too free 
liberties and that love must be based upon 
man’s inherent respect for women—there 
should be a drawing in of the lines. Already 
this is in evidence. 

(In the next—the May—issue of The Red 
Book Magazine, Mrs. Harriman will con- 
tinue her frank and illuminating study of 
the young people of today.) 





WE LIVE BUT ONCE 
(Continued from page 65) 


sudden ferocity with which she embraced 
him? The saxophones were idiotic with woe. 
The singer was all the more appealing from 
the very artlessness of his nasal whine. 

Amy laid her cheek against Blair’s heart, 
and her little hands dug into his as she 
moaned: 

“You used to love me once, didn’t you? 
I wish I hadn’t been so mean to you. And 
now we're dancing together—for the last 
time, the last, last time!” 

Would the maniac in the orchestra never 
have done with that eternal refrain: 


I got those Nobody-loves-me, 
Nobody-likes-me, 
Nobody-wants-me 

Blues! 


Would Amy never unclench those little 
frantic claws of hers? Was that her heart 
he felt fluttering so birdlike against him? 


E had never danced with Valerie. What 

would it be like to dance with her? It 
would be like whirling out among the stars, 
charging through the constellations, hurtling 
along the Milky Way. There would be splen- 
dor in dancing with Valerie. But when 
would he ever, how could he ever dance 
with her? 

At this moment she was probably driving 
toward Santa Barbara at a fearful speed. 
Perhaps she was already dead in a collision. 
Perhaps her car had shot out from a moun- 
tain-side and carried her to the depths of 
some wild cafion. She might be even now 
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caught on an inaccessible ledge, like that 
woman Mrs. Kelty, who lay with broken 
bones on a rocky shelf invisible from the 
road and was three days dying while she 
kept alive her sister's baby with the blood 
from her own veins. 

Blair was racked with terror at the vi- 
sion; but Amy, though she suspected where 
his thoughts might be, tightened her hold 
on him as she murmured: 

“Listen to that music, Blair. Do you 
hear the words? They just describe me, 
don’t they?” 

And she keened the haunting, infinitely 
pathetic elegy the drummer was wailing: 


If I should die right now, aint no one 
to care. 

Oh, the Lord forgot to pick out a spot 
for me. 

I got those Nobody-wants-me, 
Nobody-likes-me, 
Nobody-loves-me 

Blues! 


If Amy had been the homeliest stranger 
in the world and encountered by accident, 
Blair would have felt bound to deny or 
correct the situation portrayed in the Blues. 
For good-hearted men are always striving 
to countermand the sins of the heartless 
gods. 

But Amy was neither ugly nor a stran- 
ger. He and she had been fellow-travelers 
through a long life. They had exchanged all 
the endearments and danced all the dances 
together. And now they had reached the 
end of their journey. 

It must be the end. He must not weaken 
again. It would be no kindness to Amy to 
go back to her. Yet it was certainly no 
kindness to tear himself loose when she 
was so unwilling to have him go. 

They were overthrown by the shameless 
grief of the song, and joined in a funereal 
dance of religious fervor. The rhythm, the 
plangent dissonances and the grinding minors, 
wrung their hearts. Amy buried her face 
in Blair’s breast and wept; he could feel the 
sobs shattering her little frame. And he 
bent his head and clenched his brows while 
his own tears dripped into her hair. 

They were maudlin drunk with their deep 
draughts of the pity of life, the innumerable 
impossible longings that contradict and can- 
cel one another. 

It was well for them that the other dan- 
cers were so lost in their own frenzies that 
nobody heeded them while they jigged sar- 
donically or when they made their way back 
to their table. 

Blair moped there, no nearer than before 
to a solution of his two problems: What 
to do with Amy whom nobody loved, liked 
or wanted. How to attain Valerie. 


Chapter Twenty-eight 

F Blair had known it, Valerie was no 

less forlorn than Amy, no less wounded 
in pride and afraid of the future. 

A wounded wren is a pitiful thing, and in 
suffering all it can, suffers as much as a 
wounded eagle. But the wounded eagle suf- 
fers enough. 

Valerie had lost all hope of the beautiful 
existence that had seemed her destiny and 
well worth fighting for. She was not even 
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visited by the thought that she might ever | 


meet another man and love him as well. | 
Blair was love; and love was life; and he} 
had slain her when he confessed that he 
had been unable to cast Amy off. In Val-| 
erie’s eyes “unable” meant only “unwilling,” 
for if he loved her enough, he would shatter 
the world as once he had promised to do. 

She had told Blair that she would be re- 
turning to Santa Barbara that night. While 
Mrs. Pashley was getting rid of her guests, 
Valerie was telephoning to her father to ex- 
pect her. He gave her a joyous welcome 
across the wire, and it comforted her to 
know that there was one man in the world 
whom nobody forbade to love her. 


V HEN Mrs. Pashley was free, she dis- 

cerned at once the defeat in Valerie’s 
usually defiant face. It alarmed her. She 
suspected that a crash had wrecked the mad 
love-affair whose swift progress she had 
deplored, but whose sudden failure gave her 
no pleasure. She began to question Valerie, 
and after a vain parry or two, received the 
whole story. She was full of sympathy and 
wisdom: 

“It’s the best thing that could happen, 
and that means it is also the most hateful. 
You loved so hard and so fast and went so 
headlong that you must feel as if every bone 
in your body had been broken as well as 
your heart. 

“I wont insult you by telling you that 
you'll get over it and be glad, for I know 
that it isn’t easy to get over a love like 
yours. I know, for I had to get over one 
once. All the advice I can give you is to 
get away from here as fast as possible.” 

Valerie nodded meekly and said: “I’m go- 
ing back to Santa Barbara tonight.” 

“But that’s not far enough. It all be- 
gan in Santa Barbara. You might as well 
stay here. The thing to do is to get out 
of the country. Put an ocean between you 
and your sorrow. I was going to France 
in a month or two. I'll go sooner. I'll 
go right away if you'll go with me.” 

“That’s angelic of you. But I'll be all 
right at home.” 

“No, you wont. Run home and pack 
your things, and we'll take the first steamer.” 

“Well, ['ll think it over, and I'll let you 
know. I'm a little too tired and dazed to 
give a sane decision about anything just 
now.” 

“Then you’re too tired and dazed to drive 
your car to Santa Barbara alone. It’s dan- 
gerous.” 

“That’s what he said.” She smiled drear- 
ily. “But when I drive the car I don’t think 
of anything but the road and the speedom- 
eter, and I'll forget my troubles.” 

This was the opposite of the truth, but 
she would not be dissuaded, and after din- 
ner kissed her aunt good-by, and ran to 
her car. She felt an occult accession of 
power as she slid to her post under the 
wheel, slammed the door and set the en- 
gine in motion. Here was something that 
she could control, something that gave her 
demoniac power and speed, yet instant un- 
questioning obedience. 

She was checked in the gates of Fremont 
Place by the streams of dazzling cars flash- 
ing along Wilshire Boulevard to and from 
the distant sea. There was no traffic-of- 
ficer to control the panic, and she had 
finally to force her way across the two 
currents at no little risk to herself and the 
strangers who were in such haste about 
their leisure. 

She drove past the La Brea Pits, doubly 
gloomy now in the unlighted night and in 
their own pitch-black depths. The place was 
filled with somber memories of her own dark 
experience there a few hours earlier; it had 
been the scene of a human murder; it had 
been the scene of unthinkable horrors. 

For a moment she seemed to see a resur- 
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“That reminds me of the old days before we changed 
to Kelly-Springfields.” 
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| rection of all the hordes of mammoths, dire | 
wolves, lions, vultures, serpents, saber- | 
toothed tigers, that had perished there in the 
countless centuries. They revisited their old | 
haunts to reénact their deaths in the hideous | 
ooze. They bellowed, howled, cackled, rat- | 
tled, yelped, screamed, as they fought the 
throttling tar with their trunks, claws, 
wings, scales and fangs. They sank the 
faster for their vain effort to seize yet one | 
little breath more of life. 
blackness enveloped them without haste and | 
without mercy. The poor beasts vanished, 
and the inferno was once more a deserted, 
unfinished park. 


ALERIE made her way through the busy 
town to Cahuenga Pass, into a bedlam of | 
refreshment booths, dance-halls and amuse- | 





One half of the world seemed to have gone 
crazy manufacturing 
other half away from home of nights. 
the chief anxiety, the all-important industry, | 
was the concoction of pretexts for wrapping | 
couples in each other’s arms, preferably in | 
public and in the feigned concealment of | 
crowds. It was not enough to hunt soli- | 
jtude. The food-pavilions were merely to | 
{restore strength for the embraces, and the 
gasoline stations to assure the transportation. | 

To Valerie, speeding toward the mountains, | 
the world looked to be a badly lighted mad- 
house, until she reached the long miles of | 
| quieter highway, lined with petty ranches | 
and tiny home whose roses were black in| 
the moonlight. She imagined that a more 
sincere devotion was being practiced there, 
and she longed for such a shelter, humble so 
ever, for her and her lover. 

But there would never be a home for her. 
The walnut growers and the orange people, 
those who bent and cuddled the lettuce and 
the peas and the beans, they had their mates 
and their rewards for toil. But she, for all 
her father’s wealth and her courage, was 
doomed to spinsterhood by the treachery of 
her beloved 

The chagrin of her loneliness was pitiable. 
To be completely thwarted in her one high 
ambition by an Amy Fleming was devastat- 
ing; but to have offered her soul to a man 
and have it rejected with mere regret—that 
was beyond enduring. 

Her soul talked to itself almost upon her 
llips in words of frenzy running across the | 
unrolling pages of the landscape: 
| “He doesn’t love me! He never did! He 
|cares more for one moment of that woman’s 
peace of mind than for my whole life. I 
hate him! I hate all men!—all Americans 
| especially, with their contemptible servility 


‘° cheap women. I hate America! 








“Aunt Ada was wise when she suggested 
|Paris. That’s where I'll go. I'll go where 
|I wont see anybody or anything to remind 
me of the bitterest humiliation anybody ever 
suffered, or ever can suffer. Paris, that’s 
it! Ill go to Paris as soon as I can get 
there. Poor old widowed Aunt Ada, and | 
her forlorn old maid of a niece! 

“I'll leave Blair Fleming to the mercy of | 
his wife. If he wants her, let him keep her! 
Let her keep him! It’s a good thing I es- 
caped giving my life to such a fool, such a 
coward! 

“All men are fools and cowards where 
women are concerned. The bigger and bet- 
ter they are, the easier they are for little 
cheaty women to rule and ruin. The more 
unselfish the men are, the more unwilling 
they are to treat selfish women as other 
women would treat them. 

“How can anyone expect a man as blind 
and tender as Blair to see a woman like that 
as she is? He has never known anybody 
else. She has fooled him and used him and 
betrayed him for years. He doesn’t even 
suspect her affair with Jimmy St. John— 
and perhaps with other men—who knows? 


The victorious | ? 


ment resorts of blatant and fantastic frenzy. | 


excuses to keep the| | 
But | } 














She’s just smart enough to fool him. She 
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» Why Don’t You Play 


a Hohner Harmonica? 


Anyone may quickly learn to play 
real music on a Hohner Harmonica 
with the aid of this Free Instruc- 
tion Book. 

See how easy it is! Read the sim- 
ple directions, look at the charts 
and pictures, take your Harmonica, 
hold it as shown and d/ow-draw, 
blow-draw. In a short time you will 
master the scale; and when youcan 
play thescale you will soon be play- 
ing favorite melodies to the delight 
of yourself and friends, 

\ 


—_—- 


Get your harmonica today and be sure 
it’s a Hohner. And ask for the Free In- 
struction Book. 
write M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 20 
East 16th St., New York. 


if your dealer is out of 
5 7 
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“*Tune-in"” on Your Radio for the ‘Hohner 
Harmony Hour’ Musical Programs. 
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One Drop 


Stops most painful corn 


in 3 seconds 


ERE is a new and totally different 

way to treat a corn or a callus. One 
drop stops all pain. You wear tight shoes, 
walk, dance, in comfort, instantly and at 
once, Acts like a local anaesthetic; really 
amazing. 

Then soon the corn shrivels and loosens. 
You peel it off with your fingers, like dead 
skin. No more dangerous paring. 

Works alike on any corn or callus, no 
matter where it is, how old or how pain- 
ful. Ask your druggist for “‘Gets-It.” You 
will be delighted. 


“GETS-IT” 


World’s 
Fastest Way 
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couldn’t fool me, but I was too big a coward 
to tell him what I knew about her. 

“When you come right down to it, I'm | 
a bigger coward than he is. I'm the biggest | 
fool in the world to expect a man to fight 
a woman in a woman’s way. 

“As if any male animal ever fought a 
female as a female would! Blair wouldn't 
be a man at all if he could fight his wile 
with her own weapons. He would have 
to be anovher woman, and then I shouldn't 
have loved him. He's brave in his own way, 
but he couldn’t have my kind of courage. 
It would be cowardice in him, and I would 
despise him if he could treat any woman as 
I want him to treat his wife. 

“I’m the one that’s to blame for the whole | 
failure. Blair hasn’t abandoned me. I've | 
deserted him. I’m the only one that can get 
him free, and I’m running away. I know | 
he loves me, and his only hope of happiness | 
is with me—he told me so. And I’ve left | 
him helpless in the power of that woman, | 
because I didn’t dare fight her to a finish. 

“I'm the yellow quitter. Oh, no, I’m} 
not! I'll go back and start the battle all | 
over again. I'll never give him up—never, | 
so help me God!” 

She jammed on the brakes till they | 
howled. On a narrow ledge of road she | 
turned her car around with half a dozen 
back and forward slashes between the moun- | 
tain wall and the abyss below. 

Then she dashed southward again, only 
to come to another screaming halt. She} 
paused for further meditation on a moonlit | 
height like a deer that ponders the next dash. | 

What could she do when she reached Los | 
Angeles again? As she paused, the thought | 
of Paris came back to her. 

Paris! People used to go there for fun 
and fashions and jewelry. Now they went 
there for divorces. Why should the un- 
wedded Valerie go to a divorce market? Aw 
contraire—as the seasick Frenchman said 
when his shipmate asked him if he had had | 
his breakfast. 

Let Amy Fleming go to Paris and get a 
divorce. Amy had never been abroad. She 
would sell her soul for a trip to Paris. She | 
would leap at the chance to exchange her | 
matrimonial failure for a Parisian picnic. 

Instead of appealing to Amy’s sense of | 
decency or pity, terror or generosity, dangle | 
Paris in front of her. She would fling her- 
self at a hook so baited, with a leap that 
would make a mountain trout look lazy. | 

With a hoi-a-to-ho! of Valkyr exultation, 
Valerie sent her car back up the pass on the 
southward road. 





HE let it come to rest again on the top- 

most peak. There was the money. Had 
Blair enough money to send Amy abroad? 
Paris divorces, like all fashionable things, 
were too expensive for persons of moderate 
means. Blair was not rich. He was a strug- 
gling lawyer, many of whose clients could 
give him only gratitude for a fee. 

It came to her that Blair had doubtless 
been restrained and confused in his love of 
her by the fact that he was not rich and 
she was. He had never spoken of her 
money or his lack of it; yet she knew that 
his income was modest, uncertain, and his 
reserves small or none. She was sorry to 
think of him as having to grub for a living; 
yet her heart was illumined by a bright and 
tender intuition that his seeming irresolution 
and his inability to rise to her audacious en- 
thusiasm must be due to the mediocrity of 
his resources. 

If he could have bought Amy off with a 
fortune, he would doubtless have tossed it to 
her. But if he were poor, he could not 
free himself from her without leaving her to 
Starve. 
justify tossing a wife into the gutter. 

That must be it! Her heart surged back 
to him. She had been cherishing half-un- 





suspected resentments against him for lack- 
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“BIG BILL” EDWARDS 
famous Princeton football star,now 
president of the American Profes- 

sional Football League 


billiards brings a certain amount of 
if everything 
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You Won't 
Grow Old - if 
You Play 


How Noted Public Men, Ath- 
letes — leaders in every calling — 
have discovered amazing benefits 
in the one ideal form of recreation 
for all ages—Billiards. 
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“LONG JIM” BARNES 
one of the greatest living golfers 


“*To my mind the one game that comes closest 
togolfin fascinationis billiards. It's one game 


too ¢ helps your golf—great practice in 
timing, pe te of Va seost and pace, 
coordination.”’ 
HE surest method of 
perpetuating youth is 
PLAY. But choose your 





sport or recreation wisely. 
Select one you can play now 
...and twenty years from now. 


Table shown bere 
is the Junior Grand 





any home or income—and they come 
either stationary, portable or con- 
vertible into a handsome dining or 
living room table. Mail the attached 
coupon today for complete descrip- 
tions, prices, etc. Tear it out now, 
before it slips your mind. 


Billiards has no age limit, and is 
one of the most fascinating sports 
in the world. Besides it is excellent 
non-strenuous exercise. 


And this wonderful game isn't ex- 
pensive. Whether you play at your 
club or in the club-like surround- 
ings of your neighborhood billiard 
establishment, the cost is slight. 





The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 

Dept .H486,623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Please send me complete 

information about your Home Billiard 


Home Billiard Tables Tables. 
for as Little as $78 ee ee 
Initial Deposit Only $15.75 SUTIN iis ots ics ccscnintseieeeae 
Let us tell you more about these ES Sa ery. Mee 











beautiful tables. There’s one to fit 


Play Billiards 


FOR ENJOYABLE EXERCISE 
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ing the same ruthlessness that had inspired 
her. Now she understood that, however he 
longed to fly with her, he could not free 
himself from his necessities. 

Her soul sang a blither song again, for 
she realized that she could bring him freedom 
and emancipation with her father’s money. 
He would refuse it and resist it, but some- 
how she would compel him to enjoy it with 
her. 

And first she would buy up Amy. That 
little beast was mercenary enough for any- 
thing. You could see it in her eyes, in her 
showy little gewgaws and her pretentious 
near-rich manners. 

Valerie’s father must give her money 
enough to bribe Amy to go to Paris ano get 
a divorce. The mere suggestion would aifect 
her like a bushel of catnip. She would 
welcome Valerie with open arms, and 
Valerie’s money with a greedy delight. 


NCE more Valerie forced her car about, 

turning it north. It leaped forward on 
the impetus of this brilliant plan. It ran 
with increasing zest as it began to coast into 
‘the plains. Here life was well-ordered again; 
farmers had smoothed the world and loaded 
the desert with crops and long, long aisles 
of eucalyptus trees. Now and then there 
was a village, a sleepy town like Saticoy, 
dreaming near the springs where the Cumash 
Indians had once held festivals of human 
sacrifice. 

Valerie could understand that. She was 
quite ready to sacrifice Amy to her plan. 
Why not? The three of them made a mere 
triangle of mutual torment. 

The country hereabouts was so suave now, 
so tenderly beautiful under the moon and 
the starlight, that the eagle-heart lost some 
of its magnificent rapacity. She hated Amy 
less, almost liked her a little in the assurance 
of her surrender to the new plan. 

Gradually the ocean made itself visible 
through the twilight. The bright lamps of 
Ventura hid it for a time, but beyond, the 
road skirted the beach just out of reach of 
the waves all the way to Santa Barbara. 
The ocean, the amiable, indoient Pacific that 
almost never quarrels with the coast of 
Southern California! Ocean voyages—she and 
Blair were going to lose themselves in the 
blissful vastitudes of that old ocean! ~ 

Her aunt had suggested that Valerie 





F. Britten Austin 
SS 
When Mr. Austin isn’t 
writing either fiction or 
articles on European 
economics and politics, 
he’s sailing around the 
world. There’s nothing 
new about a ship to him, 
or sea life, unless as a 
literary artist everything 
is new to him always. 
In any event, he has 
written a tale of crime 
on a great liner that will 
appear in an early issue 
under the apt title: 
“All at Sea” 











should cross the narrow Atlantic to Paris. 
That was the best Mrs. Pashley could think 
of—a dolorous pilgrimage to France to seek 
a chloroform for her heart. But why chlo- 
roform the heart? Why not rather give it 
every tonic? Let Amy seek forgetfulness in 
the throngs of Paris. Valerie would seek 
ecstasy in the company of her lover. Her 
father had never denied her anything she 
really wanted and needed for her felicity. 
She rarely wanted anything of extravagant 
price, as she was not interested in ostentation 
or emulation. But he worshiped her; he let 
her bully him, and found his chief happiness 
in making her happy. What else was his 
money for, he used to say. Why else had 
he and his ancestors worked like slaves if 
not for the privilege of having treasures to 
buy things with for their beloved? 

Valerie quickened the pace of her car 
again. It was ridiculously easy. She would 
go to her father and say: “I love a man. He 
is poor. He has a wife who is a rotter. 
Give me money enough to buy off the wife, 
and marry the man; then give me enough 
more so that he wont have to work, and 
he and I can travel to beautiful places and 
live a life of rapture free of sordid cares.” 

That would not take so much money. Her 
father would not miss it. And -what a 
heaven she and Blair could make of the 
world! They could travel everywhere, 
carrying their Paradise with them—a port- 
able Paradise. 


ND so she reached Summerland and ran 

into a most abominable stench, a famil- 
iar one that made the name of the hamlet 
ridiculous. It had been founded by a col- 
ony of spiritualists as a place of beauty by 
the sea. Then it was noted that strange 
plagues of oil stained the waves, and Sum- 
merland was doomed, for a well was bored 
beneath the waves and a sea of oil dis- 
closed beneath the sea of brine. The spirit- 
ualists had fled, and the materialists had 
fringed the beach with piers reaching far out 
into the water and ending in derricks. The 
smell of the crude oil was a permanent 
aroma, a belt of bad air that must be 
pierced. 

Valerie was never one to find symbols 
lying about, but she felt that there was 
something significant of something in this 
abrupt encounter with a bad odor. She had 
been dreaming of love and had run into 
the thought of money. And this money 
gave off a stench. 

Impatient as she was to run out of the 
field of nausea, her car slowed down with 
her abating confidence in her father’s power. 
Suppose her father yielded to her appeal and 
tossed her a million, or a dozen millions— 
would Blair Fleming consent to share them 
with her? Would he let his wife accept 
her money? Even to be rid of that creature, 
even to be united with Valerie, even to have 
his whole life freed from penury and en- 
larged with splendor, would he accept money 
from a woman? 

There was that old American prejudice, 
that horror of woman-brought wealth! 
American men would steal, cheat, grow rich 
by hook or crook, but they would rather 
rob a woman of her savings than live with 
her on them. 

In Europe the males were far more sane. 
And yet she remembered that she herself 
was so subdued to the American tradition 
that she had regarded with contempt the 
foreigners who had married rich friends of 
hers and lived on the dowries brought by 
their wives. In her many years abroad as 
a schoolgirl and a visitor, she had looked 
with disgust on the motives of such Euro- 
peans as had paid court to her. 

Money was a disgusting thing, any way 
you looked at it. Enough was as useless as 
none at all. She was afraid of Blair again. 
Even after the acrid zone of Summerland 
was left behind, and the balmy zephyrs of 
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moonlit Miramar succeeded them, her foot 
faltered on the accelerator. 

What if Blair should refuse even to per- 
mit Amy to accept Valerie’s money? Oh, 
in that case, she would accuse him of not 
loving her at all. He could not let his pride 
break her heart in sheer wantonness. Once 
rid of Amy, all would be well. 

She jabbed her foot on the “gas;” the car 
plunged, and she fairly hurled it through 
the gateway to her home. Her mother had 
fallen asleep, but her father fell upon the 
neck of his home-come prodigal. Leaving 
her mother to her dreams, Valerie dragged 
him into his office and closed the door on 
him. He put up his hands and said: 

“Leave me my watch.” 

She pushed him into a chair, glared into 
his eyes. “Gregory, how much would you 
spend to save my life?” she demanded. 

“All I’ve got.” 

“Oh, is that all!” 

“All I could beg, borrow or steal, besides.” 

“That’s better.” 

“That goes without saying.” 

“Twenty-five thousand ?” 

“Gosh A’mighty, I'm a poor man.” 

“All right; then I'll crawl off and die 
in a corner.” 

“You know you can have it, if you’ve 
got to. But what can you want with all 
that money?” : 

“I want to get a divorce.” 

“A divorce! You! My God, have you 
been secretly married all this time?” 

“No, it’s a divorce for another woman.” 

“A friend ?” 

“That depends. If she'll get the divorce, 
I'll like her immensely, for I'm in love with 
her husband.” 

“Good God, honey!” 


IS eyes were bleak with sorrow. His 

adorable child, his clean, fine Valerie had 
joined the horde of home-wrecking speed- 
maniacs of this adulterous generation! His 
hand went to his old heart. 

Valerie’s heart was stabbed with almost 
equal pain. She saw how her love must 
look in the eyes of the world, when her 
own father recoiled at the thought of it. 

“Don't misunderstand me!” she cried. 
“You frighten me. Let me tell you the 
whole thing.” 

He clenched her tight: 

“You know I love you so much that I 
want you to be the finest, squarest, decentest 
woman that ever lived. It may take 
bravery, but you’ve always been the bravest 
thing I ever saw.” 

“Well, let me talk to you as man to man, 
and see if we don’t agree on what is the 
bravest and most honorable thing for me 
to do.” 

“All right—go on!” 

She had neariy begun when her mother 
came into the room, still drowsy with half- 
finished sleep. She gathered Valerie into her 
arms jealously, and insisted on hearing the 
story told. 

To keep them from tearing her apart, 
Valerie took a chair between her mother and 
father and gave one hand to each, while she 
recited in her own way what had happened 
to her soul. 

They interrupted her now and then, and 
quarreled together from their different points 
of view. They were agreed only upon one 
thing: Valerie’s happiness was the one im- 
portant matter, her highest and most lasting 
happiness. 

But just what would that be? 

Before they had heard her story out, the 
rosy fingers of the dawn were fumbling 
about the treetops and returning to the 
garden the bright colors that night had taken 
away. 

The next installment of Mr. 

Hughes’ powerful novel brings a 

stirring climax. Be sure to read it 

in the next, the May, issue. 
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for the fine records of our men any 
more than a university takes credit 
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“The woman who conceals her 

age is a public benefactor. 
Through her determination to stay 
young—even to the point of denying the 
calendar—she has set up higher health 
standards. Age is not a matter of years 
but of tissue changes. While she keeps 
her body and spirit young, she is young.” 


A NOTED physician said recently, 


* * * . 


If you have associated with persons past 
50 or 60, you may have listened to much 
solemn talk about arteries—well intend- 
ed, but mostly untrue. For example, 
“old as your arteries,” “old as you look,” 


wi — — 
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Among 16,700 Metropolitan policyholders recently examined, 
2,150 were found to be more than 20 per cent overweight; 
6,900 had defective teeth with suspected focal infection; 4,370 
had enlarged, septic or buried tonsils; 1,190 had high blood 
pressure which might have been attributed to one or more of 


the above, or to other causes. 


“I wonder how old she really is. 
I don't believe she is as young 
as she looks.” 
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“old as you feel,” being part-truths are 
swallowed whole or rejected entirely, 
depending upon casual experience or 
observation. 


That arteries which become thick and 
brittle may bring an abrupt ending to 
life through ruptured blood vessels is 
generally known. But it is not generally 
known that either defective arteries or 
high blood pressure may be directly 
responsible for serious changes which 
occur in heart, kidneys and brain. 


High blood pressure is not a disease. It 
is a definite indication that something is 
wrong somewhere in the body. What 
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It was found that the number of overweight persons who 
showed a blood pressure above normal was more than twice 


that of persons of approximately average weight. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company will gladly mail 
you, without cost, its booklets “Overweight” which tells how 
to reduce weight safely, and “Blood Pressure” which gives in- 
teresting information regarding the si 
a blood pressure test. Send for th n. 
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causes the trouble can oftentimes be im- 
mediately discovered by a competent 
doctor. Again, the cause can be deter- 
mined only by patient, intelligent study 
and observation. 


Here is the message to everybody, old or 
young, sick or well: Your doctor can find 
out in a few minutes whether or not 
your blood pressure is normal for your 
age—whether or not your arteries are 
healthy. There is no way for you to 
judge your condition. At the beginning 
of trouble there is seldom pain or warn- 
ing of any kind. The fact that one’s 
blood pressure shows fluctuation or 
is temporarily high is no proof that 
anything is radically wrong. 


Thanks to sound advice of physicians, 
thousands and thousands of men and 
women have been saved from acute or 
chronic trouble by removing the cause. 
Others, who have found the cause past 
correction—as it sometimes is—have 
lived to old age with hardened arteries, 
high blood pressure, or both, because 
they learned how to live—eating, work- 
ing, exercising wisely and in moderation. 


Sometimes high blood pressure and 
diseased arteries are caused by focal in- 
fection in head or body; sometimes by 
poisons—the left-overs of previous in- 
fectious disease which 
were neglected and never 


completely eliminated; 4 
sometimes by overweight 6 ho 
or overwork or unhappy Sse % 
mental conditions— 4 3 & 
worry, fear, anger, hate, ga 
anxiety. Ais 
Above all, know the 


truth. Have your blood 
pressure read once a year 
at least. Keep well, keep 
happy, keep young 
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